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ARTICLE I. 


THE FOREIGN MISSION QUESTION. 


Tne Church of Christ, in accordance with the last command of 
her all-glorious, and all-powerful Head, has undertaken the work 
of converting all nations to the obedience of the faith. Rely- 
ing upon the promised aid of the Holy Spirit, she has addressed 
herself to this task, nor does she falter in her hopes of its full 
achievement. Great as the undertaking confessedly is, final 
and entire success is the only issue which she anticipates. 

It may however be questioned, whether the hopes based 
upon the word of God, are not, in part at least, sustained by 
ignorance of the actual vastness of the undertaking, and of the 
hinderances to its accomplishment. The conversion of whole 
nations, with millions and tens of millions of subjects, the 
displacement of idolatry, infidelity, and hatred of the Gospel, 
the planting of the Church with its ordinances and ministry 
upon a soil so lately hostile, the provision for a perpetuation of 
these institutions of religion, isa work whose greatness is rather 
conceded than understood, rather admitted than grasped or 
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comprehended. We look upon it, therefore, as a matter of 
congratulation, that the Churches with which we are associated 
in this work have, in the Providence of God, been called at the 
present time, to scan more closely the means relied upon for 
success by their representatives in the foreign field. As lovers 
of the cause, we rejoice that it is attracting the earnest scru- 
tiny of those most competent to deepen and widen, and speed 
onward anew, the efforts of the people of God for the conver- 
sion of the heathen nations to Christ. 

This work in which we are engaged is no temporary one. It 
is a life-long labor which God has laid upon us. A spasmodic 
effort, a brilliant charge, the springing of a mine, will not give 
the Church possession of lands now occupied by idolatry and 
superstition. We must count upon hinderances, delays, difficul- 
ties, and obstinate resistance. Counting the cost, we must put 
on the harness, and, imitating the unconquerable obstinacy of 
mere earthly warriors, resolve to dig, and sap, and mine, and 
ever to advance, assured that when we fall, in trench, or breach, 
or camp, or assault, others will come forward to fill our places, 
and hold the ground we gain. It need occasion no surprise, 
that in an effort so vast, so complicated and so long protracted, 
there should be a call from time to time to examine our position 
and our modes of procedure. We should expect that the teach- 
ings of experience, as well as the results of thoughtful atten- 
tion, would afford data for the correction of errors, or -sug- 
gest improvement in our use of means. God has in his wisdom 
left us in many things to the exercise of judgment, and it 
becomes us to learn from the history of the past, lessons of 
wisdom for the future. Hence, as we have said, we rejoice 
that attention has been called to the THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
Missions, and would contribute our mite towards the elucida- 
tion of a subject in which, as a Church, we have so deep an 
interest and so large a stake. 

On the most cursory glance at the history of modern mis- 
sions, we notice a peculiarity by which they are distinguished 
from the missions of apostolic times; we refer to the estab- 
lishment of schools as an aid, both direct and indirect, in the 
work of evangelization. The apostles went from city to city, 
tarrying according to circumstances and the divine mandate, 
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days, weeks, months, or years, preaching, strengthening, and 
ordaining ; but so far as we can learn from the inspired page, 
not establishing schools for the young. On the other hand, 
the missionaries of modern times, men often of an undoubted 
apostolic spirit and life, have with remarkable unanimity, in 
connection with the preaching of the word, established schools 
for the Christian education of youth. To glance at those Mis- 
sions with which we are most familiar, we find, for instance, 
that when, in 1734, Mr. John Sergeant resigned his office 
as tutor in Yale College to commence a mission among the Mo- 
hegans, he “placed his chief hope of success in the education 
of youth.” The heavenly minded David Brainerd, whilst 
preaching to the Indians in Massachusetts, also superintended 
an English school taught by his interpreter. On his removal 
to New Jersey in 1746, he there also formed a school, a few 
months after his arrival. If we turn our eyes from the early 
Missions in America to the beginnings of labor among the 
Hindoos, we find that Ziegenbalg and Plutsche, men whose zeal 
and devotion have rarely been exceeded, on their arrival at 
Tranquebar in Southern India, being deeply convinced of the 
importance of early instruction, lost no time in establishing a 
school for the education of such native Tamil children as they 
could collect for this purpose, some of whom they contrived to 
feed and clothe at their own expense. When, in 1728, a mis- 
sion was commenced at Madras by Schultz, schools were a part 
of its machinery ; and the apostolic Schwartz, soon after land- 
ing and reaching his field in Southern India, writes, “I began 
a catechetical hour in the Tamil school with the youngest lambs 
and thus I learned to stammer with them.” Turn to another 
continent, and there also the missionary Schmidt, sent bythe 
Moravians of Germany in 1736 to make known Christ to the 
despised sons of Africa, soon founded the first Hottentot school. 
Passing to the date of the commencement of the first mission 
of the American Board, that at Bombay, we find, that in 1815, 
the brethren made such efforts as their means allowed for the 
education of heathen children. In the first year of the Jaffna 
Mission, (1816) boys were brought under the instruction of the 
missionaries and their assistants, and soon after a few little 
girls were gathered, forming the germ of the Oodooville board- 
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ing-school. In the same year the mission among the Chero- 
kees was commenced, and the erection of a ‘‘ comfortable school- 
house,’’ was one of their earliest movements. In 1820, a mis- 
sion was began in the Sandwich Islands, and before the close 
of the year four schools were established. This list might be 
indefinitely prolonged, with similar statements concerning mis- 
sions in Asia, Africa, America, and the islands of the Pacific; 
but enough has been adduced to show a remarkable agreement 
among men of different generations, from various lands, and 
upon widely separated fields, in the use of the school in con- 
junction with the preaching of the truth to adults, as an 
agency for promoting the work of evangelization. In the 
wilds of our own frontiers, among the Hottentots and Zulus of 
South Africa, in the mountains of Kurdistan, on the torrid 
plains of India, in the sea-ports of China and the retired islets 
of Polynesia; nay, wherever, almost without exception, the 
banner of the Cross has been raised, there do we find children 
and youth gathered for instruction in the mission school. 

The fact is a remarkable one. What does it mean? It would 
seem to be a missionary instinct. ‘To say that this course is 
not in accordance with piety, zeal and wisdom, that it is not 
the fruit of apostolic devotedness, conflicts harshly with the 
universality of its adoption by men whose lives are regarded as 
the highest exemplifications of Christian character, under 
circumstances so varied, and on fields so independent, in all 
things one of another. Yet, that it is a departure from the 
strict line of apostolic precedent, is undeniable. 

If now we turn to the results of the efforts of the Churches 
in the foreign field, during the past forty years, that we may 
in some sense test our modes by our progress, our theories by 
their fruit, a two-fold answer will be returned, according to the 
standard by which they are measured. Viewed positively, 
these results are glorious and cheering. Whole tribes have 
been rescued from barbarism and raised to the rank of Chris- 
tian men; islands sunk in the depths of licentiousness, idolatry, 
and even cannibalism, have taken their place among civilized 
nations ; the most degraded races of South Africa have yielded 
brightest gems for our Saviour’s crown; nominal Christians 
have returned to the standard of truth and adjured their false 
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doctrines; and even India and China, the strongholds of 
heathenism in the East, have been the scenes of outpourings of 
the Divine Spirit, and the birth place of souls. Christian 
churches, even though at long intervals, stud the world, twink- 
ling like the stars of heaven in every quarter of its sin-darkened 
hemispheres. Viewed, however, not in their own worth, nor 
according to what we had reason to anticipate with a full 
understanding of the obstacles to be overcome, but in comparison 
with the expectations of the sanguine, these results are less 
satisfactory. It was the confident anticipation of many good 
men, at the time of the inauguration of our present operations, 
that a few years of missionary labor would overspread large 
portions of the heathen world with Christianity. Idolaters 
were spoken of as stretching forth their hands for the Gospel; 
true enough as a figurative representation of their need, but 
quite false as a statement of their desires. The victims of 
false religion were represented as slaves to sin, watching for 
the proclamation of liberty through Christ; true enough as to 
their actual bondage to Satan, but false as to their willingness 
to accept the heaven-sent boon. With the sanguine, these 
figurative statements passed for realities, and brilliant success 
was looked for at an early day. To such views and expecta- 
tions, the results of missionary labor seem most inadequate and 
disheartening. After laboring for forty years, they find 
heathenism and false religion still occupying the greater part 
of the habitable globe. But it is forgotten that apostolic gifts 
and labors, followed up by the zeal of the evangelists of the 
primitive Church, besieged the Roman empire for three centu- 
ries before the Cross supplanted the Eagle upon her strongholds 
and banners. 

Undervaluing the work to be accomplished and the difficulties 
to be encountered, they are ready to conclude, because every 
thing is not done, that nothing is done, and to cry out—“ mis- 
sions a failure.” Others there are, and among them many mis- 
sionaries, who, though not thus cast down by the disappointments 
of hopes unwarranted by the history of the Church, still feel that 
all has not been done that might have been done. With souls 
yearning over dying myriads, and longing for the more rapid 
spread of the only remedy for sin, they are ready to exclaim, 
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“Why tarry His chariot wheels so long! Oh! where is the 
promise of His coming!” Admitting that God has greatly 
blessed the labors of his unworthy servants, and that in some 
fields the harvest has been great even to astonishment, the 
same cannot be asserted of all missionary fields. In many a 
spot where sin abounds, although the labors of many years 
have been there expended, the missionary, looking about him, 
exclaims, ‘“‘ Who hath believed our report ! to whom is the arm 
of the Lord revealed!” Ready to convict himself of error, with 
a jealous eye the laborer scans his heart, his theory and his 
practice, and asks, ‘“‘ Where is the fault? What better can we 
do?” ‘The new comer with warm desires and great expecta- 
tions, unable to appreciate the advance that has actually been 
made by his predecessors, is ready to imagine that previous 
modes are at fault, and suggests new measures. Anxious 
directors and friends of missions at home, impatient of the slow 
advances made, begin to inquire whether there be not some- 
thing wrong, and seek to show the remedy. Thus, between 
old missionaries and new, laborers at home and abroad, and the 
host of lookers on, it is not surprising that we should have 
more than one scheme laid down as the proper method of 
missions. 

Whilst the main current of Christian missions, from all lands 
to all lands, has ever set steadily in favor of a combination of 
preaching, teaching and scattering the word of God, as the 
true plan for evangelization in heathen countries, two widély 
different courses have been struck out for the more perfect and 
speedy attainment of the end proposed, by the divergence in two 
opposite directions of some of the friends of missions. These 
diverging theories may be characterized as the educational 
system, and the system of exclusive oral preaching. The one 
would correct the ordinarily accepted theory of missions, by 
giving greater prominence to the Christian education of youth ; 
the other by relying mainly, if not entirely, upon the oral 
proclamation of the gospel to adults. We shall attempt fairly, 
and as fully as our space will allow, to present the respective 
positions of the two parties, turning our attention more particu- 
larly to India, perhaps the most difficult of mission fields, as 
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well as the most familiar, and one to which the notice of the 
public is at present particularly called. 

The educational system has been adopted by the Presbyterians 
both of the Kirk and the Free Church of Scotland, in their 
India missions. It was introduced at Calcutta by Dr. Duff, 
the deservedly eminent and admired senior of these missions. 
It is now the system pursued by the Scotch missionaries 
at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Nagpore and elsewhere. As 
it has been much misunderstood, and the principles upon which 
it is advocated often decried, it is but an act of justice 
to state the views of these unquestionably earnest and godly 
men, aS held by themselves, whilst to inquirers on the 
“Theory of Missions’ it will be suggestive, and as we may 
hope, interesting. Those desiring to study the subject more 
thoroughly, will find in “ Duff on India and India Missions,”’ 
(pages 284—423,) the arguments from which we make the fol- 
lowing brief: 

The principle lying at the foundation of Hinduism, as a re- 
ligious system, is exclusive self-reliance—self-righteousness. 
The remedy for this false doctrine is the unfolding of right- 
eousness in Christ—the Gospel. The question that meets us in 
our work is, How can we most effectually communicate a saving 
knowledge of Christ? How can we bring to pass the intellec- 
tual, moral and spiritual regeneration of the universal mind of 
India, and that in the speediest and most thorough manner? 
By common consent there are three generic modes of applying 
the Gospel to the people, viz: 

1. Preaching the Gospel to adults. 

2. Teaching it to the young. 

3. The translation and circulation of the Scriptures and re- 
ligious works. 

All these modes,—Dr. Duff argues,—have been blessed, and 
should be used. They are not antagonists but allies; and to 
pitch them against each other is folly and wrong. Christian 
education and preaching differ in the subjects and in the modes 
of application of the truth conveyed, but not in essence. We 
should not therefore be influenced by names so as to imagine 
them to be essentially different or antagonistic. ‘Go teach all 
nations,” is parallel to “Go preach to every creature.” By 
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teaching, in its present connection, he understands communi- 
cating the Gospel to the young; by preaching, communicating 
it to those of riper years. Circumstances may decide which 
of-the different modes shall take precedence of the others. 
Thus the savage, without an alphabet, whose language has not 
been reduced to writing, must be preached to before he is offered 
a Bible, or taught to read. The Chinese may be reached by 
books or tracts before they can be approached by the preacher 
or teacher. In India again, both modes may be used, and the 
question will be on the relative prominence to be given to each 
part of the work. : 

The Scotch Presbyterian Church have chosen and steadfastly 
adhered to what they denominate the Christian education 
scheme. In former educational evangelistic efforts, Dr. D. 
thinks too much was expected from schools of a low grade, and 
too little attention paid to a thorough, long-continued course of 
training. Elementary schools for a large number can only be 
wisely used,—in present circumstances,—as a preparation for 
higher educational institutions. Upon these last we must rely 
for the true results of Christian education as a missionary effort. 
The Gospel must be preached to the adult population. The 
question of questions is, Who are to be preachers? The churches 
at home have been hitherto looked to for those who shall carry 
the word of life through heathen nations. But, viewing the im- 
mense number of preachers needed, the difficulty of obtaining 
the men, their expensiveness, their reduction by illness and 
death, their want of acquaintance with the languages and cus- 
toms of the people, &c., he argues, that we must look to the 
churches of Christendom for the original supply of laborers to 
communicate the first impulse, and then let these give that shape 
and direction to their operations which may most speedily cause 
the field itself to send forth the continuous supply. 

The Gospel can only be said to flourish when it can live and 
perpetuate itself independent of foreign aid. Up to this point 
it is not truly a thing of the soil, but an exotic. A few real 
propagators of Christianity are worth more than thousands of 
converts unable to diffuse sound views of Christian truth, or to 
hand them down to succeeding generations without the aid of 
foreign teachers. As regards the interests of a realm, one 
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Knox is worth a thousand peasants, though his soul be no more 
precious than one of theirs. Hence the rearing of native 
preachers, well qualified to stand alone and diffuse the truth, 
should be, not a secondary or subordinate, but a primary depart- 
ment of missionary labor in India. This view is strengthened 
by the extreme difficulty with which even the present number 
of European laborers is maintained, and the extreme dispropor- 
tion between the force engaged and the land to be possessed. 
If Itinerancy be offered as a remedy, enabling one man to pass 
over a large surface of territory, proclaiming the Gospel, the 
question arises, “‘ What prospect of ultimate success is held out 
by this plan?’ And the answer returned is, that without the 
repetition of the same means in the same locality, we can expect 
only a scattered and unsubstantial harvest from this mode of 
sowing the soil. 

“In scattering handfuls of corn over the frozen crust and 
towering eminences of the Himalaya, a single grain might ob- 
tain a lodgement in the crevice of a naked rock; and then, 
exposed to the concentrated rays of a summer sun, it might 
rear its nodding form far aloft, amid a region of sublime ster- 
ility ; but what prospect would that hold out of reaping the 
bountiful retufns of an autumnal increase?’ Even fora circuit ~ 
itinerancy, however, we cannot command a sufficiency of foreign 
laborers. The climate forbids this mode of labor in many dis- 
tricts during a great part of the year; the advantage gained is 
lost for want of being steadily followed up; the breached fort 
is repaired before the assault is renewed; a vocabulary de- 
praved by heathen associations nullifies much that is said by 
the preachers. These evils can only be remedied by patient 
reiteration, explanation, and illustration. On these and other 
accounts, preaching must be not erratic but localized; but, if 
localized, it must be largely multiplied to meet the emergency. 
Hence, we must have native preachers to itinerate widely, 
wisely, and well. They can live at a far less expense than the 
European, labor more widely, reach the people more fully, and 
command the language more perfectly. ‘The real reformers 
of Hindustan must be Hindus.’ Beside sending men directly 
to preach the Gospel, our societies must send others to devote 
time, talents, and energies to raising up a native ministry; and 
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this can be best done by a long, thorough, persevering prose- 
cution of the educational system, with the use of the English 
language. It will not, we think, be an unfair statement of this 
theory of missions to say that its chief tenet is, that the foreign 
missionary should rather devote himself to the raising up and 
training of native evangelists, than aim himself to be the evan- 
gelist. 

Whilst one portion of the missionary force has thus inclined 
to a divergence from the main body towards a more exclusive 
use of educational agencies, another portion of the force, with 
a kindred zeal for the speediest possible conquest of the world 
by the Church, has, as we intimated, diverged in a different 
direction. It maintains that the foreign missionary should be, 
in the fullest sense, an evangelist,—putting his trust in the oral 
publication of the Gospel to adults, and repudiating schools as a 
means of evangelization. This theory has been more or less fully 
adopted by the controlling authorities of the Baptist Missionary 
Union, with the warm concurrence of President Wayland; by 
the Arcot Mission of the American Board, and by individual 
missionaries. 

The annual meeting of the Baptist Missionary Union, held 
in Philadelphia in May, 1854, was rendered memorable by a 
highly exciting and very full discussion of the Report of the 
Deputation commissioned to visit the missions of the Union in 
the East Indies. This Deputation, consisting of the Rev. Solo- 
mon Peck, D. D., Foreign Secretary, and the Rev. James N. 
Grainger, met the missionaries of the Union laboring in Bur- 
mah, in convention ; and, after a six weeks’ discussion, decided, 
with the concurrence of the majority of the missionaries present, 
upon certain changes in the mode of conducting the missions of 
the Union in the East. The grand principle laid down and 
followed in these changes was, that “oral preaching is the Di- 
vinely appointed and Divinely honored mode of evangelization.” 
To secure to the work of preaching its rightful position, it was 
decided that every ordained missionary should give his strength 
to this work, subordinating to it all other labors. With regard 
to schools, two principles were laid down. These were,—first, 
that “schools are not a wise or scripturally appointed agency 
for propagating Christianity among a heathen people ;” second, 
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“that, whatever be their value, it is subordinate to that of preach- 
ing the Gospel to the adult population; that they are in no 
respect to be regarded as a substitute for, or a mode of preach- 
ing; and that the measure of demand for them is in proportion 
to the success which attends the preaching of the Gospel.” 
From these principles the deputation derived “the rule,” that 
mission schools should be chiefly, if not exclusively, for the 
benefit of the Christian population, the converts and their 
children. It was farther recommended that in the schools, 
both primary, normal, and theological, established for training 
Christian teachers and preachers, the English language be 
excluded. 

These changes caused much feeling upon the part of some 
of the missionaries, and of the supporters of the Union, and 
gave rise to a series of warm discussions. The principles laid 
down by the Deputation were however sustained and adopted 
by the meeting. 

At the same convocation, a report, drawn up by the Rev. 
Dr. Wayland, late of Brown University, was recommended as 
“¢ containing most important principles for the consideration and 
guidance of our missionaries and of the Executive Committee.” 

In this report Dr. Wayland argues, that the special object 
of Christian benevolence is to convert men to God. The means 
to be used is the preaching of Christ and him crucified. This 
is the only appointed means for producing this effect ; and by 
preaching, he understands, the oral communication of divine 
truth by man to man. As to teaching, it is unnecessary as a 
preparatory work ; it has not apostolic precedent; nor is it the 
lawful work of an ordained preacher under the Saviour’s commis- 
sion. If it be argued, that the aged are hardened, and that the 
young should be imbued with scriptural truth and led to Christ ; 
he replies, that to the infinite power of the Holy Spirit, “all 
things are equally easy ;” that we cannot expect the young, if 
converted, to bear the brunt of persecution; that, in fact, 
children are not the first converts in missions; and that teach- 
ing is an uneconomical use of men. In brief, that schools are 
not to be regarded as a means preparatory to preaching, nor as 
a scriptural instrument of evangelization. In concluding the 
report he says, ‘‘ We can perceive no essential difference between 
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the position of missionaries in a heathen land at the present 
day, and the position of the apostles and first preachers of 
Christianity. We learn the manner in which they labored 
from the Acts of the Apostles. We can see no good reason, 
therefore, for adopting any other method than that pursued by 
those instructed by the Saviour himself.” 

The Arcot Mission of the American Board, composed of three 
brothers bearing a name honored in the annals of missions, 
adopted, in 1853, a code of rules for the guidance and govern- 
ment of the Mission. From that portion of those rules relating 
to “‘ preaching and education,” it will be seen, that the views 
of this Mission on these topics are very nearly co-incident with 
those of the Baptist Deputation. As this is the only Mission of 
the American Board, which, so far as we are aware, has taken 
this strong ground against the use of schools as a branch of 
evangelistic effort, we give this part of the “rules” without 
abridgment : 


‘“¢ PREACHING AND EDUCATION. 


“‘ Whereas we believe that India, with its teeming popula- 
tion, is accessible to the preaching of the Gospel from her 


lowliest village to her most crowded city, and— 

“‘ That God has endowed the Hindus with intellect peculiarly 
capable of comprehending the truths which He has revealed, 
and with conscience fitted to be awakened thereby, and— 

‘That neither schools nor any other preparative human 
instrumentalities are necessary in order to bring the masses 
into a condition of fitness for hearing the Gospel, and— 

“That the way for the triumphs of Christianity is to be 
prepared by its public proclamation, and— 

“That the vernacular languages of India furnish media fully 
adapted to the clear and forcible communication of divine 
truth, and— 

“That missionaries can easily, with moderate diligence and 
perseverance, acquire the vernaculars so as to become good 
preachers, and— 

“That Christ’s commission recorded by the Evangelists 
enjoins, as the definite plan of missionary labor, the promulga- 
tion of the Gospel among the population in their own tongues— 
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the perseverance in the use of this means until individuals and 
communities are proselyted to the Christian faith—and the 
education of proselytes and their children, and— 

“That the wisdom of this or of any other age is incapable 
of originating better modes of agency than that simple and 
mighty one instituted by Christ ; therefore 

‘“‘Resolved, 1. That the words of our Lord, ‘ Preach the Gos- 
pel,’ are recognized as the foundation stone of this Mission. 

“2. That this Mission cannot encumber itself with educa- 
tional establishments intended for heathen children and youth. 

‘3. That this Mission cannot allow any educational institu- 
tions, except those which spring out of the necessities of such 
communities as may be proselyted to the Christian faith. 

‘4, That all such institutions be strictly limited to baptized 
children and children of proselytes. 

“*5, That the instruction given in all such institutions shall 
be restricted to the classical and vernacular languages of India.”’ 

It will be at once perceived that the first point to be settled 
in this discussion is, the truth of the premise upon which the 
theory of missions last given is built. If it be true that the posi- 
tion of the modern missionary to the heathen is so essentially 
identical with that of the apostles, as is assumed by the sup- 
porters of this view, then can a decision be most easily reached. 

If the end to be attained now is the same as in apostolic 
times, and, also, if the circumstances attendant upon the attain- 
ment of this end are the same, or substantially the same, then 
must we pronounce any serious departure from the example of 
inspired men, commissioned and prepared for this work by 
Christ himself, to be wrong. No plea of expediency, or of more 
mature wisdom, could justify the modern missionary in leaving 
the path trodden by the apostles. Admitting that the work 
to be done is substantially the same, that is, the permanent 
planting of the Church in heathen or anti-Christian lands, we 
will inquire whether the circumstances of the work, now and 
then, are so essentially or so nearly the same, as to shut us up 
to the letter of apostolic precedent. If the facts render an 
affirmative answer, then the method of missions is a matter of 
interpretation—the apostolic history being our text—and theo- 
ries or reasonings as to modes of procedure, are treason against 
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the simplicity of Christian confidence in the teachings of the 
Holy Ghost. Let us briefly but fairly examine this point, as 
one of immense importance, deciding, as it does, whether we 
shall or shall not reason as to the best mode of conducting mis- 
sions among the unevangelized. 

Are the circumstances under which modern missions are con- 
ducted so identical with those under which they were conducted 
in the apostolic age as to shut us up to the letter of apostolic 
precedent ? 

The question regards two parties, —the actors, and those 
acted upon—the preacher and the hearers—the missionary and 
the field. 

And first, turning to the apostolic age, let us inquire as to 
the agents for the accomplishment of the work of evangelization. 
Who were they, and how were they qualified and equipped for 
their errand ? 

(1.) They were men fresh from the teachings of Him who 
spake as never man spake; witnesses of his resistless power 
over things animate and inanimate; filled with the conscious- 
ness of a divine mission to a world lying in darkness and sin; 
burning with zeal for a crucified but risen Saviour, and animated 
by the fervor and freshness of enthusiasm to which a new faith, 
when unhesitatingly received, ever gives birth. They were, in 
fine, Apostles of Christ, the Lord of Glory. 

(2.) The apostles, moreover, were endowed with the power of 
working miracles, as an illustration of their divine mission. 
They were thus furnished with a means of inestimable power 
for arresting the thoughtless, attracting about them multitudes 
of hearers, convincing them of the divineness of their mission, 
and so leading them to consider and yield to the doctrines 
brought with such sanctions to their notice. 

3.) They were also, by a special supernatural gift,—that of 
tongues, or speaking various languages without previous study, 
—enabled to address men freely in foreign lands, and to en- 
force upon them the teachings to which the miraculous powers 
already noticed, had given illustration. 

(4.) It further appears from the inspired record that the 
apostles had conferred upon them a supernatural discernment, 
by which they were guided in the choice of men to fill posts of 
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responsibility in the infant churches which were under their 
preaching. 

(5.) And, finally, we see that on passing from churches thus 
instituted, to carry to new fields the Gospel banner, the apostles 
left behind them men miraculously raised up, and miraculously 
endowed with gifts for the edification, instruction, government, 
and extension of the churches. These officers of the apostolic 
age, and their gifts, are summarily designated (1 Cor. xii. 28) 
as ‘prophets, teachers, miracles, gifts of healings, helps, go- 
vernments, diversities of tongues.” 

Such, in part, was the equipment of the apostles for their 
work, as promulgators of the Gospel of Christ. Let us now 
glance at the circumstances of the fields to which they were 
sent, as far as they bear upon the present inquiry. The apos- 
tles went from Judea, mainly to the cities of Greece, Asia Minor 
and Macedonia; to Rome, Alexandria, and other cities of the 
Roman empire. The bare statement will, of itself, suggest to 
the reader the point to which we wish to direct attention, 
namely, that the apostles went from less to more civilized ecm- 
munities—from a land of comparatively low literary culture to 
the high places of learning for the then known world. Judea _ 
might shed moral, but not scientific or literary light, upon the 
renowned cities of Greece. The very names of Athens, Perga- 
mos, Alexandria and Rome, in the Augustan age, so synony- 
mous with memories of ancient learning and science, preclude 
the necessity of enlarging upon this topic. 

It should also be noted, that we learn from the inspired record 
of the labors of the chief evangelist of the apostolic company 
—what we gather also from profane history—that almost into 
whatever city or town the preacher of that generation entered, 
he there found, in the first place, a company collected in the 
synagogue, ready to admit everything he claimed but the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus of Nazareth; and also a community more or 
less acquainted with the mono-theistic faith of Judea, and pre- 
pared to appreciate the arguments from the Old Testament, 
the sacred book of the Jews who lived beside them, to the New 
Testament, which the apostles maintained to be its complement 
and key. Finally, the apostles had not the printing press, with 
its facilities, for the multiplication of written volumes. 

Let us glance now at the modern missionary and his field, 
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that we may see whether his position is in all things the same 
as that of the apostle, or so nearly the same as to shut him up 
to a use of the same means so far as he can command them. 
Look at the man and his qualifications. The commission 
directly conferred by Christ seen with his bodily eyes, the 
miraculous endowments to attest his errand, the gift of tongues, 
supernatural discernment, the miraculous provision of succes- 
sors from the native church, with which the apostles were 
furnished—are those his? And, on the other hand, his field. 
Does he go from less to more learned lands? from less to 
more cultivated nations? Does he find the synagogue with its 
open Bible, and an audience prepared by mental culture to 
appreciate his words and arguments? We need hardly say 
that the diversity, under both heads, is most striking; nor need 
we occupy our limited space by tracing out for the reader the 
lines of difference which his own acquaintance with the subject 
will supply. Omitting the mention of other very striking dif- 
ferences between the position of the Christian evangelist of that 
day and this, it is enough for our present purpose if we can 
assert, as we think that we safely may, that the circumstances 
under which modern missions are conducted are not so iden- 
tical with those under which they were conducted in apostolic 
times, as to shut us up to the letter of apostolic precedent. 
Hence, to show in the modes of conducting missions at the pre- 
sent day a departure from apostolic precedent, is not of itself a 
proof of error on the part of our missionaries, or of the direct- 
ors of our missionary boards. Error there may be, and doubt- 
less often is, but it is not proved by the fact that means are 
used not found in apostolic precedents. 

It is a noteworthy fact, that the advocates of a strict adhe- 
rence to apostolic example should limit their scruples to a single 
point. In the matter of schools no exception can be made, no 
variation be allowed. The apostles established no schools; 
their example is our law of procedure; therefore the modern 
missionary may not establish schools—a syllogism from which 
they see no escape. Let circumstances be what they may, the 
indications of Providence what they will, it matters not, there 
is but one divinely appointed mode of evangelization, and that 
is not the establishment of schools. But why may we not 
insert “printing press’ in the place of “schools?” Will 
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not the syllogism be as true? Or if “executive committee” 
or “mission treasurer” be inserted, will not the argument be 
as sound? Nay, if we are to disregard the Providential changes 
which ‘make the nineteenth century to differ from the first, 
should we not abjure such unapostolic machinery as boards, 
committees and secretaries? Should we not turn from the 
steamboat and rail-road, and discarding letters of credit, take 
our staff and scrip and set out in truly primitive style for our 
field of labor; and when there, renouncing the use of those 
modern innovations the printed Bible and tracts, should we not 
sit down to copy out, on apostolic “ parchments,” the Epistles 
and Gospels needed for the churches ? 

It will be replied, doubtless, ‘“‘ We do not deny the existence 
of circumstantial differences of position of the two parties ; it is 
‘essential differences’ whose existence we deny.” If so, let it 
be conceded that circumstantial differences of position will call 
for circumstantial changes in the modes of procedure, and on 
this point there need be no further controversy. All agree as 
to the essential aim and scope of the missionary work; it is to 
bring the glorious truths of the Gospel of Jesus Christ so to 
bear upon men in heathen lands that the Church may, in the 
speediest and best way possible, be built up over the whole © 
earth. In doing this, let us not ignore the existence of a state 
of things which compels us to ask, not merely, how did the apos- 
tles labor, but how far shall existing circumstances modify our 
imitation of their modes of labor. The apostles used every 
appliance fairly within their reach. To do the same discrimi- 
natingly, prayerfully and zealously, is truly to follow in their 
footsteps. They did not go from Judea to found schools in 
Athens; but it by no means follows that, if to-day they were to 
go, without miraculous endowments, from New England to South 
Africa, they would refuse to found schools there. We are wil- 
ling to believe that now, as in the first century, they would 
follow the leadings of Providence, and strive by all wise means 
to save some of those by whom they were surrounded. 

But, says Dr. Wayland, in the report alluded to, “It is 
certainly wrong to ordain ministers and send them forth as 
preachers of the gospel under the Saviour’s commission, when 
we only mean them to be school teachers.” And again: “Who 
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shall labor in the work of education? (i. e. after Christianity 
has been planted ona foreign soil.) If the views just expressed 
be correct, it will follow, that this is a work not to be devolved 
on the ministers of the Gospel.” Truly this is a remarkable 
proposition to emanate from a New England college! The 
fathers of that favored portion of our country seemed to have 
no such scruples, when they called ordained men to undertake 
the training of youth in old Yale and Harvard. Nor, in later 
times, have their successors withheld from these and younger 
seminaries of learning their most gifted pulpit orators and 
scholars. Certainly no such theory was held by our Presby- 
terian fathers, who hesitated not to place in educational chairs, 
the most useful and eminent of their ordained pastors, or even 
to call the great Edwards from his Mission to the Indians to pre- 
side in the College of Nassau Hall. And with the highest ad- 
miration for the character, and most heartfelt esteem for the ser- 
vices of the distinguished author of the sentiment we have quoted, 
we cannot avoid an expression of surprise that it should have 
come from the Reverend President of Brown University. The 
very extent of the indebtedness of the cause of education to the 
labors of his best years makes it the more unaccountable. Will 
it be said that it is the Misstonary of whom we are talking— 
that circumstances are widely different at home? And is it so, 
that apostolic precedent is outlawed from America? Is it only 
to be made an unbending rule for the evangelist sent to heathen 
India? Is he to be shut up to one way of reaching the heart 
and one mode of doing good, whilst the Christian ministers of 
Amorica may range over the whole field of uscful effort and 
adapt their powers to separate spheres of action, as God and his 
people shall direct ? Must the man who single handed and alone 
is to do every thing, under God, to raise a nation from the 
depths of a degraded idolatry to Christian life and light, be re- 
stricted to a single instrument, whilst we at home may bend 
every agency and apply every new power to the accomplish- 
ment of a lighter task? No! This were a monstrous wrong! 
In the name of justice, we demand, that if restriction be laid 
any where, it be not upon the man who, with the least assist- 
ance, has the greatest and hardest work to do. We say not now 
what it is wisest for him to do, but we protest against this lay- 
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ing down of restrictions for the missionary, whilst leaving to 
his brother in Christian lands a margin of the widest liberty. 

Many important topics suggest themselves in this connection ; 
but we may not linger here, lest we exceed the limits to which 
we can lay claim. With a fewremarks on the Rules of the Ar- 
cot Mission, given on a preceding page, we pass to another 
part of our subject. With the Preamble we, in the main, heartily 
agree. The accessibility of India; the ability of the Hindus 
to comprehend Gospel truths; their fitness to hear them pro- 
claimed, and the prime importance of the preaching of these 
truths to the masses in their own tongue, are points we have no 
desire to dispute. We know of no American mission in which 
they would not be heartily endorsed. The seventh section, how- 
ever, records a more “ definite plan of missionary labor,”’ as en- 
joined by Christ’s commission to the Apostles than we have 
been wont to find in those simple yet comprehensive words. 
With this, however, we shall not quarrel, as it merely expresses 
the belief of the members of the Arcot Mission in the year 1853, 
as to the teachings of the Redeemer’s last command. Neither 
shall we dispute the right of these brethren to lay down rules 
for their guidance in the prosecution of their work, in accord- 
ance with their views of the true theory of missions. Rathef 
would we wish them God speed in their labors, and rejoice 
in their success. 

So long as the Mission is fully agreed in this matter, we should 
have no disposition to compel it ‘to encumber itself with edu- 
cational establishments for heathen youth.”’ (See Resolutions on 
a former page.) Nor if, when a Christian community, by the 
blessing of God upon the preaching of his Word, had grown 
up, .and educational institutions had been established for 
it, a child of heathen parents should knock at the door and 
implore admittance, the reply should be, “‘ We have no place 
in our scheme for the instruction of heathen youth—all such 
institutions in this Mission are ‘strictly limited to baptized 
children and to children of proselytes,’ ”’ should we wish to 
dispute their right to decide this question thus, so far as 
the Arcot Mission is concerned. But if the demand be made 
that the spirit of these rules be subscribed to by the Mis- 
sions at Madras, Madura, Jaffna, Bombay; nay, by all missions 
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in the whole world, as the only divinely appointed mode of evan- 
gelization, then we must protest against so unwarranted an as- 
sumption of exclusive apostolicity. 

The merits of the question, as to the wisdom or otherwise 
of the use of educational establishments in our missions, will 
be involved in some remarks to be made before we close. 

That which most practically interests us in this matter is the 
course pursued by the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. It is through this organization that we have 
for many years done all that we have done for the evangeliza- 
tion of heathen lands. It is to its discretion that we now 
entrust our contributions of money. It is for its missions 
especially that our prayers are offered up; and it is to its care 
that we commit our brethren who devote themselves to this 
work. Hence, the views and policy of the American Board 
are to us matters of the weightiest interest. They should 
receive our closest attention, if we would do our duty to the 
cause of missions, and to those whom we send forth in this glo- 
rious work. ‘To which then of the two differing theories which 
have been sketched does this Board incline? What views as 
to modes of missionary action are held by its controlling pow- 
ers? In reply, it may be said, that the course pursued by the 
Board from its organization has been a mean between these two 
extremes. Rejecting no instrumentality that gave promise of do- 
ing good service to the cause, it has used them all. Its object, 
as defined by its published laws and regulations, is, “‘to propa- 
gate the gospel among the unevangelized nations and communi- 
ties, by means of preachers, catechists, school-masters, and the 
press.” The missionaries have had a reasonable liberty to 
make use of all of these modes of reaching and influencing the 
people to whom they have been sent, and this liberty they have 
used, although with a varying amount of attention to the seve- 
ral branches of effort in different lands and missions. The pro- 
priety of the use of schools in connection with preaching, as a 
branch of evangelic effort, was ably advocated in an Article 
written by the Rev. Dr. Anderson, Senior Secretary of the 
Board, and published in the Biblical Repository of the year 
1838. The views there devoloped are those upon which the 
missions of the American Board were conducted from their 
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incipiency. Schools for heathen youth formed a part of the 
equipment of almost every station, and the hopes of success 
cherished by the friends of the cause at home, were partly 
based upon the fruits anticipated from the Christian training 
of the young. 

With the increase of experience in the work, and under the 
incentives to inquiry as to the modes already adverted to, it 
was to be expected that the guiding spirits of this great mis- 
sionary society, should be led to examine the principles upon 
which its operations were based. That old views should be 
modified, or new views embraced, need be no matter of won- 
der. But it will be as little matter for wonder, that the Churches 
acting through their Board, should claim the right to know the 
changes proposed or effected, to discuss the grounds upon 
which such changes are founded, and to decide whether the 
principles involved shall be adopted as the policy of their mis- 
sions to the heathen. It is not our privilege only, it is our 
sacred duty to understand the theories and the practice of our 
foreign missionaries, to be fully in sympathy with them and 
their work, and to supervise their labors as truly as we do that 
of the home missionary—a duty, it must be said, which has 
been most shamefully neglected by our church judicatories. 

For several years past it has been evident to those suffici- 
ently interested to observe the course of things,”that the views 
of the Prudential Committee have been inclining to what may 
be, for brevity, styled the anti-educational side of the question. 
This was particularly noticeable in the instructions of the Commit- 
tee, given by Dr. Anderson, in December, 1848, to the first mis- 
sionaries to the Jews of Salonica. The missionaries were dis- 
tinctly instructed, that the Committee were not prepared to insti- 
tute schools of any sort in the new mission. In the manage- 
ment of other missions of the Board also, the influence of the 
Committee has been decidedly adverse to any extension of the 
educational system, as a means of evangelization, and more par- 
ticularly so to the use of the English language as a medium of 
instruction. For many years, if we are correctly informed, 
the school system has been a subject of correspondence between 
the Missions and the Committee. Especially is this true of our 
Indian Missions. In that particularly difficult and interesting 
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field of effort, with a population so vast, so strangely bound by 
caste, so subtle, so full of pride in a venerable system of false 
religion and false science; the literary and scientific, as well as 
religious superiority of Christianity, has been largely brought 
to bear upon the people. The Committee, year by year, have 
seemed to place less and less confidence in educational means, 
and to be more and more disposed to confine missionary labor, 
as a part of a system of evangelization, to the preaching of 
the Gospel to adults. The great majority, we believe, of the 
missionaries of all Societies in India, have felt themselves un- 
able to see the wisdom of this position. Whilst maintaining 
that the public oral proclamation of the truth was the first thing 
in missions, they have not felt that it was every thing or the 
only thing. Hence, there has been a reluctance on the part of 
the missionaries of the American Board, to adopt measures 
entirely in accordance with the views of the Committee. Nor do 
we know that the Committee have demanded this. Whilst seek- 
ing to keep educational operations within what seem to them 
proper limits, and perhaps depressing it below what some of the 
missions have deemed the truest policy and economy, we do 
not know that they have demanded an entire change of policy 
in any mission. 

So great was the difficulty of deciding and adjusting this and 
other matters ‘by correspondence alone, that it seemed advisable 
to the Prudential Committee to send out a deputation to visit 
and confer with their missionaries in Hindustan. Accordingly 
the Rey. Dr. Anderson, Secretary, and the Rev. Augustus C. 
Thompson, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, a member of the Com- 
mittee, sailed for India, by the way of England, in August, 1854. 

The objects of the Deputation are thus stated in the Annual 
Report for 1854: “This measure is regarded by the Prudential 
Committee as being every way economical and wise; there being 
many questions, connected with considerable outlay of funds, 
which it is desirable to hasten to an earlier and more satisfac- 
tory adjustment than can be effected through the medium of 
written correspondence, or of converse with individual missiona- 
ries returning from their fields; such as the place which schools 
and education should hold among the means for evangelizing 
the people of India; the comparative use that should be made 
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of the English and of the vernacular languages in education ; 
the most economical and effectual method of training native 
preachers, pastors, and helpers; the inquiry as to the expe- 
diency of a more rapid and extensive institution of a native 
pastorate, with the whole subject of the support of native evan- 
gelical laborers; the providing of houses for preaching and 
public worship :” together with the provision to be made for 
Christian communities; the use of the press; relations to other 
societies, and the comparative importance of different fields of 
labor. 

Here, it will be seen, is a schedule of topics of the highest 
importance, and of topics upon which it is of great moment that 
the Committee should have a personal intelligence. It is so 
utterly impossible to obtain a satisfactory understanding of 
these matters without a personal acquaintance with the fields 
and the people, without looking the thing itself in the face, that 
the sending of their Senior Secretary, with a member of the 
Committee to visit the Indian Missions, is an act at once natural 
and wise. A personal interview with the men who have been 
spending their lives in the work, upon the ground and among 
the people, it might be expected, would give to a Secretary 
more real information than volumes of correspondence, whilst: 
it would also afford him an opportunity for more fully unfolding 
to the Missionaries his own views. After such a visit, the let- 
ters written would come with an appreciable reality and instruc- 
tiveness not before possessed. At the same time, a sympathy 
between the patrons and officers of the Society at home, and 
the laborious agents abroad, would be engendered, that would 
do much to hold up the hands ready to fail, and to cheer the 
weary heart of the oft anxious and care-worn missionary. 

When, however, at the annual meeting of the Board, held at 
Hartford, in September, 1854, a few weeks after the departure 
of the Deputation for India, a special Report on the “ Divine 
Instrumentality for the World’s Conversion,” was read by one of 
the Secretaries of the Board on behalf of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, it was apprehended by those conversant with the state 
of things, that the Deputation had not gone out so much to 
learn, as to teach—so much to consult as to act. Although the 
spirit of the Report is most excellent, and its positions, in the 
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main, such as few would dissent from, yet, discussing as it did 
the question in debate between the Missions and the Committee, 
and coming, as it did, immediately upon the departure of the 
Deputation, it appeared to be designed to prepare the public 
mind for action already decided upon. ‘This apprehension, 
whether well or ill-founded, would seem to be justified by the 
reports of the movements of the Deputation so far as received. 
At the late meeting of the Board, in Utica, the belief that 
changes had been effected in the policy of the India Missions, 
in accordance with pre-conceived theories of the Committee and 
its Secretaries, rather than as the result of a change of views 
on the part of its missionaries, was manifest. Regret was felt 
and expressed that the matter had not been communicated to 
the Board before action was had. Although it appeared to be 
too late to arrest such action, in part, at least, it having been 
already taken, it was manifestly the will of the meeting that, so 
far as possible, all of the proposed alterations should be sus- 
pended until the decision of the Board could be had upon them. 
From the special meeting to be called upon the return of the 
Deputation, we hope for good results. A kindly discussion of 
the principles upon which our missions are conducted and should 
be conducted, must lead to the happiest results. The Churches 
supporting the missions of the American Board, claim the right 
both of understanding these principles and of expressing their 
views upon any questions involving a just and wise management 
of the affairs of the Board, with the expectation that their 
wishes will be respected. They can only be led suitably to 
sympathize with the work of foreign missions, and properly 
to contribute men and means wherewith to carry it forward, by 
being made intelligently familiar with the subject, and by being 
satisfied of the wisdom of the policy pursued by those to whom 
it is more immediately committed. The churches must feel that 
these missions are their missions, if we would have them give to 
the cause the attention and support it merits. Therefore it is, 
that as friends of the noble cause of missions to the heathen, 
we rejoice that the whole subject is to be so prominently brought 
before the constituency of the American Board. We trust that 
the promotion of the cause of Christ, and no lower aim, will be 
in the eye of the Board at its special meeting. We have no 
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desire to prejudge the matter, nor to censure the Committee or 
its excellent officers, but we sincerely desire that an intelligent 
review of this subject may be had, both as a matter of justice 
to the cause of foreign missions, and to those devoted to its ad- 
vancement at home and abroad. 

The changes brought about by the visit of the Deputation 
have not been confined to the Ceylon mission, as has been sup- 
posed by many; changes analogous in character have been 
found desirable in missions on both sides of India. In the 
Mahratta missions of the Bombay presidency, and in the Tamil 
missions of the district of Madura, unless we are misinformed, 
an essential reduction has been determined upon in the educa- 
tional department of the missionary work. Instruction in 
English is to cease, the number of the schools to be diminished, 
and the reception of pupils in the remaining schools to be confined 
as soon as possible to the children of real or nominal Chris- 
tians. The school is to follow, not precede, evangelization. 
The printing of English by mission presses is to be discon- 
tinued, and the management of these presses to be given to 
natives. The churches are to be committed to the care of 
native pastors as soon as possible, and the missionary to become 
an Evangelist with an episcopal charge of the churches. In’ 
the preparation of young men for the ministry, if any are 
instructed in the English language, it is to be as an exceptional 
rather than a normal feature of the work. 

Since the educational system has been most steadily, exten- 
sively, and we may add successfully, used in the Jaffna Mission, 
the greatest amount of change was needed there to bring the 
Mission to the shape deemed most desirable by the Deputation. 
We learn from the Missionary Herald for September last, that 
the conference of the Mission with the Deputation resulted in a 
complete conversion of the Jaffna brethren to the views of the 
Deputation, a result equally surprising to those engaged in the 
conference and to the more distant friends of the Mission at 
home. A brief sketch of the history of this Mission is essential 
to an understanding either of the necessity or nature of the 
changes thus effected. 

The Jaffna Mission was commenced in March, 1816, by 
Messrs. Warren, Richards, Poor and Meigs, of whom the last 
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named only survives. The Mission has of late years had from 
seven to nine ordained missionaries, a physician and printer. 
The field of labor assigned to these brethren and their succes- 
sors,—the northern Province of Ceylon,—is in several respects a 
peculiar one, differing in important particulars from mission 
fields upon the continent of India. These peculiarities have 
had an influence in modifying the means used in the work of 
evangelization. From the outset the Mission has made use of 
preaching, the press and education, as mutual aids in prose- 
cuting its enterprise. Although education in schools of different 
grades has been a more prominent agency in this than in 
some other of our Indian missions, it is the assertion of our 
brethren that the preaching of the Gospel has ever been their 
chief instrumentality. Thus, in their report published at the 
close of the year 1846, they say, under the head of “ Preach- 
ing’’—“ By this is to be understood the oral declaration of the 
Gospel to one or more auditors, but not necessarily in the ordi- 
nary form of sermonizing. The missionaries regard their 
churches, school bungalows, rest houses and dwelling houses, 
the wayside and bazars, as proper places in which to preach 
the Gospel, and accordingly they have from the beginning ex- 
ercised their ministry in all these places as they had opportu- 
nity.” Again, in the report of 1852, they say—‘“ The preach- 
ing of the Gospel in the churches and in the villages, by the 
wayside and from house to house, has always been considered 
our great instrumentality for the spread of the truth, and edu- 
cational and other means only as auxiliary to this.” 

The accounts of extended tours found in the reports of other 
missions cannot be looked for here from the insular nature of 
the field. The compactness of its population, whilst preventing 
the necessity for such tours, taken in connection with the state 
of preparation for receiving the truth, produced by the preach- 
ing and teaching of past years, says this report, “creates a 
demand for daily excursions in the villages, the results of which 
are not to be estimated by the distance travelled. Thus, at 
Manepy, there are ten thousand inhabitants within the limits 
of the station, and yet so compact, that the most distant are 
within an half hour’s ride from the station. Every house is 
open to the missionaries, and every family an audience.” Dr. 
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Poor, then in charge of that station, visited, during the last six 
months preceding the report, two hundred houses, nearly in the 
order of their location. Those familiar with the difficulty of 
getting access to the houses of the Hindus elsewhere, will recog- 
nize in this fact a remarkable proof of progress. Mr. Meigs, 
the surviving founder of the mission, says—‘‘ During good 
weather we hold meetings, usually in the evenings, at our 
school bungalows, and sometimes at the houses of respectable 
natives in the villages.” Tours upon the neighboring islands 
also are made both by the missionaries and native preachers. 
The Christian education of the rising generation, though 
regarded only as an auxiliary to the great work of preaching 
the Gospel, has ever been a prominent feature in the operation 
of the Jaffna mission. The schools are of three grades. In the 
lowest, or common schools, Tamil only is taught; the branches 
studied being simple and elementary, with a large proportion of 
religious instruction from the Scriptures and Catechisms. These 
are taught entirely by natives, who bring their pupils for ex- 
amination and instruction weekly to the missionary, and 
on the Sabbath to the station church. Next above these 
schools, are those in which English, as well as Tamil, is 
taught, of which there is one at each station. These are de-- 
signed to be feeders to the Seminary. The best boys from the 
village school enter the English school, and of these a select 
number are admitted to the Seminary. The expense of these 
schools is mostly borne by an appropriation of £200 per annum 
from the British Government, and the instruction is given almost 
entirely by native teachers. It is the aim of these schools to 
confer a thorough biblical education, as well as one that will be 
useful to the pupil in any position in life, should he fail to enter 
the Seminary. The female Boarding School at Oodooville, and 
the male Seminary at Batticotta, complete the educational sys- 
tem of the mission. The Boarding School was commenced in 
1824. At that time there could hardly be found a native 
female in the Jaffna district who knew the Tamil alphabet. So 
great was the prejudice against female education, that it was 
with the greatest difficulty, and with the promise of a marriage 
dowry, that a few little girls could be induced to encounter the 
odium of learning to read, and their parents be persuaded to 
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allow them to be under instruction. Now, so great is the 
pressure of candidates for admittance to the Oodooville school, 
that in place of receiving a dower the pupils pay a portion of 
the expenses, and many who apply must be rejected to keep 
the school within the prescribed limits. From this school are 
furnished wives of native preachers, catechists, teachers, and 
educated young men. It is a fact that speaks most loudly in 
favor of this institution, that of two hundred and four females 
who have gone out from it, one hundred and thirty-six were 
church members when they left the school, and, up to 1852, 
thirteen others had united with the church, giving as the result 
of this training mainly of heathen girls, about three-fourths of 
the whole number as making a profession of faith. Of these 
but ten have gone back to heathenism, though almost all live 
among heathen friends, exposed to constant ridicule and an- 
noyance. 

The Batticotta Seminary was commenced in 1823, as a cen- 
tral high school for lads who, at the several stations, were pre- 
pared for a course of instruction which would call for more of 
the missionaries’ time than could be afforded from their other 
duties. That they might not lose these youth, nor uneconomi- 
cally withdraw labor from other parts of the work, forty-eight 
of the most promising pupils were consolidated into one semi- 
nary, under the care of the late Dr. Poor. ‘The main design 
of the Seminary,”’ say the mission, “has been to bring forward 
competent native agents for the missionary work. The pupils 
are required to attend public worship on the Sabbath, and such 
other religious services as may be appointed for their benefit. 
Attendance on idolatrous ceremonies is a disciplinable offence. 
The great object of the institution being the propagation of 
Christianity, the Bible has always been a prominent object of 


study, and is regarded as the text-book on morals and religion. | 


Science is taught, principally, as an auxiliary to this object.” 
The course embraces four years, the studies being quite ex- 
tended and embracing instruction both in English and Tamil. 
The former is considered as an eminently desirable feature in 
the culture of Hindu youth,—as opening a store-house of 
thought, of mental, moral, civil and religious material, without 
a parallel—as the only effectual means of bringing these minds 
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into contact and practical acquaintance with the energy, the en- 
terprise and the benevolence of Protestant Christendom—as 
an invaluable stimulant, awakening the mind to the pursuit of 
every branch of learning, and as a means of lifting the mind 
out of the pits of heathen associations, especially in reading 
the (English) Bible. As in the Oodooville school, so in the 
seminary, a most remarkable index is furnished of the change 
that has taken place in the popular mind of the Province. 
Whereas, at first, pupils could be obtained only with the great- 
est difficulty, at an examination in 1852, for the admission of 
thirty lads, who were to pay the whole or a part of their ex- 
penses for board, there were eighty candidates for the privilege 
of entering this Christian school. The instruction given in 
this seminary up to the present year has resulted in the educa- 
tion of 670 pupils, of whom 352 are or have been church mem- 
bers, and 112 in mission service. Though this bare statement 
is far from showing what has been actually effected by the 
Seminary, it is a most significant index to the spirit in which 
its affairs has been conducted. The Oodooville School for girls, 
and the Batticotta Seminary for young men, have each de- 
manded the services of a missionary family. For a while the — 
latter was thought worthy of more ministerial labor, but. gener- 
ally it has had but one ordained missionary. The other or- 
dained members of the mission have had the charge each of a 
station with its church, out-door preaching, visitation, and the 
superintendence of schools for the children of Christians and 
heathen. With regard to schools, it should be borne in mind, 
that of late years very little of the secular instruction in the 
seminaries has been given by the missionaries. Native teach- 
ers are now qualified for these departments, and the missionary 
can lay out his strength in the inculcation of moral and reli- 
gious studies, which are taught in these institutions to a far 
greater extent than in any American college, we might perhaps 
say than in any American school. In the station, or day 
schools, the missionary does not think of teaching. Religious 
instruction and examination are the only errands that take him 
to the school, or bring the school to him. It is a remarkable 
fact, that more persons have embraced Christianity from the 
two Seminaries than as the result of all the other labors of the 
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Mission. In fact, not one-third of the converts in this Mission 
are the fruits of preaching alone. Undoubtedly it is to the 
early instruction received in Christianity by those entering the 
Seminaries, that this must be attributed. Having been brought 
in the village and higher schools to a state resembling some- 
what that of youth in a Christian community, the preaching of 
the word, when rejected by adult hearers, has proved, under 
God, effectual with them. 

The changes made by the joint action of the Deputation and 
the Mission seem to have been of a sweeping nature : 

(1.) The ecclesiastical body, called the “‘ Jaffna Consociation or 
Presbytery,” by which the purely ecclesiastical matters of the 
Mission had been managed, is dissolved, and the missionaries 
organized into a separate church. The ecclesiastical functions 
necessary to the work, will be assumed by the Mission as such. 
The churches are as rapidly as possible to be put under the pas- 
toral care of natives, the missionaries devoting their time to 
preaching to unconverted adults, who are to be organized into 
churches as fast as six or more Christians shall be found in 
one place, and then given to the’charge of native preachers and 
catechists. 

(2.) All education is to be hereafter in the vernacular of the 
district, (Tamil,) and confined mainly to the children of Chris- 
tians. Heretofore the village schools have been taught by 
natives, and, except in special cases, in the vernacular. At first, 
from lack of Christians, heathen men were thus employed by 
the Mission to gain a foot-hold in the villages, and to reach the 
youug by schools as well as adults by preaching. By degrees 
Christian teaching had replaced the former class in most 
places, and schools were established into which the children of 
Christians and heathen were both admitted freely. Now these 
schools are to be mainly confined to villages in which there 
are converts, nominal or real, and to be for the instruction of 
their children. In the second grade of schools, one at each 
station, of late years supported by a grant of £200 annually 
from the British Government, English is no longer to be taught, 
and the Government grant of course relinquished. An effort 
is to be made to raise the standard of vernacular scholarship 
in these schools. The Oodooville Female Boarding School, 
now numbering seventy pupils, is to be reduced by the gradua- 
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tion of the present classes to thirty or thirty-five, the course 
shortened, English discontinued, and the children of Christians 
only admitted. In the Batticotta Seminary, it was decided to 
reduce the number of pupils from one hundred to twenty-five 
or thirty, and to shorten the term of study ; to give instruction 
only in Tamil, and that to Christians or the children of Christians 
only, with a view to their preparation for mission service. The 
Mission not being able at present to organize the Seminary on 
this basis,—as was suggested in the September Missionary 
Herald,—have decided to disband it altogether. 

(3.) As printing in English is to be discontinued, the mission 
press has been transferred to natives. The missionary printer 
is to be ordained and transferred to the Madura mission. 

The wisdom of these measures it is not our present purpose 
to discuss. The return of the Deputation and the publication 
of their Report will afford the proper occasion for hearing what 
may be said on either hand. We have no doubt that a just 
measure of attention will be bestowed upon the subject, and 
both the experience of the past, and the wisdom of the present, 
be fairly weighed by the Board. We would deprecate a cen- 
sorious pre-judgment of the acts of the Deputation, or a captious 
criticism of the course of the Prudential Committee. A large’ 
confidence must necessarily be reposed in the executive officers 
of our benevolent societies, if we would have them efficient. 
This confidence is due to the Committee who have so ably 
managed the affairs of the American Board, and to the distin- 
guished Christian gentleman who has for so many years devoted 
his whole powers to its cause, as the Secretary for Foreign 
Correspondence. A thorough discussion of the subject we 
desire to see ; but not in a spirit of needless fault finding, or 
intermeddling with the measures of those who have been 
entrusted by the Churches with a responsibility so great—a 
responsibility which has been formerly well and nobly met. 

It may, in passing, be remarked, that these changes were 
not called for by the convictions of the older missionaries. 
There can be no doubt, we think, that some of them concurred 
in the alterations proposed from an unwillingness to appear 
contumacious, and from a willingness to yield their own prefer- 
ences, rather than from a conviction of the wisdom of the new 
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measures proposed and inaugurated. It will create no astonish- 
ment if we learn that aged hearts are sore, and venerable eyes 
suffused with tears at the prospect of the reduction or abandon- 
ment of the institutions over which they have wept, and prayed 
and yearned. Nor will such yearnings of heart be deemed 
inconsistent with a graceful acquiescence in the will of the 
Deputation, and of the majority of the Mission. Nor were the 
changes caused by an increase of educational labors on the 
part of the Jaffna mission. For ten years past the process has 
been one of reduction. The maximum was in 1842, not in 
1855. Batticotta Seminary had been reduced from 180 to 
100 pupils, and its expenses lessened two thirds; Oodooville 
Boarding School from 100 girls to 75; the village schools from 
6000 to less than 4000 children. It may also be remarked, 
that the system of edueational effort so long pursued in the 
Province of Ceylon, but now repudiated by some as unscriptural 
and unwise, has indisputably prepared the way for the more 
hopeful prosecution of the present plan. It is not as in Arcot, 
an experiment on its own foundation, but upon the labors of 
the fathers of the Mission, passed or passing away. Many of 
the hearers of the Word now have their minds informed and 
their consciences enlightened, by contact with scripture truth in 
mission schools. These will be found by the evangelist to be 
his most intelligent auditors, and we may hope that the teach- 
ings of the past will not be wholly thrown away. The prayers 
and tears that have consecrated the soil of Jaffna ; the precious 
dust that is there awaiting the archangel’s trump; the toils and 
trials there endured, will not, cannot be forgotten of God. 
Our wisdom and our folly are the tossings of the wind-driven 
wave—His purposes, and His mercy are as the ocean depths 
unchangeable. The day will yet dawn, when, in spite of our 
folly, or irrespective of our wisdom, He shall reign over the 
inhabitants of now besotted India.* 


* The precise relation of intellectual culture to the conversion of the world, 
we find it difficult to settle in our own minds, and hence it is no matter of 
surprise that diverse opinions should prevail at Boston and elsewhere. While 
education opens broader avenues through which the minds of the impenitent 
may be approached with divine truth, yet may it not be still a fact, that a 
mind educated while impenitent, is compelled so to dispose of that truth, for 
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We conclude with a few of the many thoughts that crowd 
upon us and claim an utterance, choosing rather to seem to 
overlook many important points than to exhaust the patience 
of our readers by undue length. 

(1.) Let a comprehensive view of the subject be taken. It is no 
petty effort of which we treat, no small undertaking that we dis- 
cuss. Vast as is the importance, unutterable as is the preciousness 
of the salvation of a single soul, and still more of many souls, even 
this is an object far outweighed in magnitude, by the issue of our 
efforts for the conversion of a world lying in wickedness. Our 
aim is not to run over so many provinces, to address so many 
assemblies, to scatter so many Scriptures and tracts, to educate 
so many children, nor even to save so many souls, in themselves 
considered. It is deeper, broader, more far-reaching than this— 
it is to plant the Church of Christ in heathen lands. To plant 
it, not as an exotic, to be fostered by the appliances of foreign 
skill and culture, but to plant it so that it shall live and propa- 
gate itself, and hand down to coming generations the ordinances 
of the house of God. Until we reach this point we have not 
done our work. ‘To save souls is a high aim, but beyond this 
to plant a self-propagative church is that which we propose to 
ourselves in our Foreign Missions. 

(2.) Let thorough work be made as far as we go. It is no un- 
common thing that efforts to save the perishing from temporal 
death are defeated by the attempt to rescue too many at once. 


its own comfort and complacency, that vastly augmented difficulties are inter- 
posed to a true conviction of sin, and vastly augmented power demanded for 
a true conversion? The motives of the Gospel are so simple and intelligible, 
and they so appeal to man as a religious being, that they gather little force 
from intellect, refinement and culture. But intellectual refinement and culture, 
leaving the heart unrenewed, may create facilities for turning aside the power 
of the Gospel. Does not the case of the Jews and Greeks in the days of Paul, 
with the experience of Wesley, Whitefield, and, we may add, almost every 
pastor, bear testimony, that in converting men to humility, faith and obedience, 
the Gospel reaps its richest harvest among the class least sophisticated by 
unsanctified human learning and least bewildered by “philosophy, falsely so 
called?” If this be so, is it not wise to press the motives of, the Gospel while 
resistance is weakest, and to consecrate our energies intellectually, to educate 
piety rather than to indurate impenitence ? 

We throw out this thought to show that the question which now agitates 
the friends of missions, is a broad and difficult one, and worthy of a most calm 
and philosophical investigation. Epirors. 
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To save all is the ultimate aim; but to do that we must take from 
the wreck, at one time, no more than our life-boat can sustain. 
It seems hard-hearted to refuse to admit any poor wretch trem- 
bling in the jaws of death, but it is the part of true mercy only 
to undertake what we can ¢arry through successfully. Let us 
therefore take our position, undertake a given field, or a given 
number of fields, and in the name of our God determine to do 
our duty to those fields. Let not the invitingness of another 
and another call, lead us so to encumber ourselves with new enter- 
prises, that old ones shall not be properly prosecuted. A con- 
centrated effort is essential, when the disposable forces are so 
small. 

(3.) Let our missionaries be amply furnished with instru- 
ments for the prosecution of their enterprise. The missionary 
is a costly article. He is obtained with difficulty, fitted for his 
work by a long course of training, sent out at a large expense, 
maintained in a hostile climate, with a constant struggle against 
debility and disease, and liable to be removed by illness, or sud- 
denly cut off by death. Hence it is wisdom to give him all the 
tools he needs. It is economy. This is true of the home pastor, 
but pre-eminently true of the foreign missionary, who labors 
without the aid of intelligent church officers, church members, 
and Sabbath-school teachers, who at home surround and sustain 
the minister of the gospel. 

The foreign missionary must do every thing without these 
aids. Hence he needs all the appliances that can be afforded 
him for the performance of his task. To send out men and then 
say we cannot furnish them with weapons, is to enact the folly 
of sending forth to reduce an empire, an army without artillery, 
or a general without troops. ‘To deprive the laborer of his 
tools, the soldier of his weapons, is the poorest of all modes of 
retrenchment. 

(4.) Having chosen our field and obtained our men, let us use 
the wisest means. The Gospel is our weapon. To bring it in all 
respects most effectually to bear upon men, is our object. The 
public oral proclamation of the truth is undoubtedly the first 
great means for the conversion of men. Its simplicity, its un- 
worldliness, its inefficiency, without the blessing of God, its 
apostolicity, its direct obedience to the command of Christ, all 
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combine to render it a God-honoring means, and a glorious priv- 
ilege of the man of God in every land. God forbid that we 
or our missionaries should decry or disparage it. We do not 
believe that they do disparage it. We have yet to learn of a 
mission of the American Board, in which the preaching of 
Christ publicly and privately, in the village and the city, in 
the street and from house to house, is not regarded as the 
chief means for the conversion of rebellious men to God. Deeply 
should we regret any departure from this cardinal truth. But let 
us not be so carried away with a passion for a supposed apostolic 
method, as to reject the means for reaching the consciences of 
men put into our hands by the Providence of God. True apos- 
tolicity is to doall that we can, and look to God for his blessing. 

The missionary, it must be borne in mind, cannot do what we 
can. He has no prescriptive rights like those with which the 
American pastor is invested. He has not the avenues for use- 
fulness and ministerial effort all opened before him. He isa 
stranger, a foreigner, in spiritual things a foe to the people 
among whom he dwells. He must watch the indications of 
Providence. He must enter every open door. He must avail 
himself of every means of access to the minds and hearts of the 
people. Hence, let him, in the exercise of a wise discretion, in 
connection with the public preaching of the word, wse all means 
for bringing the truth to bear upon those among whom he has 
chosen to pitch his tent. Let him make use of the press, of 
schools, of medicine, of any thing lawful, for the advancement 
of his cause. 

Schools are a lawful and may be an important branch of the 
machinery of missions, both as one of the appliances of a well 
balanced system of evangelistic operations, and as a means of 
training native teachers, preachers, and pastors. A system of 
missions which ignores the younger half of the human race, ap- 
pears to us to involve an error of no slight magnitude. ‘'T'o 
confine our efforts to adults, is to turn from that half of the 
population of any land which is most impressible, least under 
the power of sin and idolatry, and which is in a few short years 
to be the acting, ruling generation. To say that young con- 
verts are not the ones to withstand the outbursts of persecuting 
rage, or that children and youth are not in fact the persons 
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converted in missions, seems not to us to correspond with the 
voice of history. If the young are not converted, it is because 
we do not seek their conversion aright, and with faith in the 
power of God. Who does not know, that when efforts are put 
forth for their benefit, it is from the ranks of the young that we 
reap our richest harvests ! 

To say that youth, instructed in the Scriptures, are not more 
hopeful subjects for the preacher than those utterly ignorant of 
the principles and facts of Christianity, is to contradict experi- 
ence and common sense. Yet a distinguished advocate of an- 
other system of missions, already quoted, says, “If we instruct 
them, they remain estranged from God, just as they were be- 
fore. We have, therefore, approached no nearer to the end 
which we have in view than when we commenced.” And is it 
so? Is instruction thrown away, that does not result in imme- 
diate conversion? Is the hardened idolator of threescore years 
as near to the kingdom of heaven, as the youth whose con- 
science has been awakened, and whose mind has been enlight- 
ened by years of contact with the Christian Scriptures? And 
shall our mouths be closed because we are told in reply, “Yes, 
for, to infinite power, all things are equally easy!” Who pre- 
tends that God cannot abrogate his own laws, reverse the plan 
in which he has regulated the affairs of this world for six thou- 
sand years, and ordain that the present relations of cause and 
effect shall cease? Who denies the power of God to do this if 
he will? But, because God is an Almighty Sovereign, shall 
we neglect the teachings of reason and experience as to his 
modes of acting? To do so were to abandon His guidance, and 
to open the door for every extravagance of a wild fanaticism. 
How is it in this land? Do we not recognize the vantage 
ground gained, when we can reach and affect the young? Do 
we not find the Sabbath school, and especially the mission Sab- 
bath school, an agency for invading the ranks of the ungodly 
in their most vulnerable part? Our schools and colleges, our 
female seminaries and institutions, do they not present most 
hopeful audiences to the preacher of the truth? ‘To argue the 
point would seem superfluous. Let any man visit a well-trained 
Sunday school, with three hundred children, gathered largely 
from the homes of the irreligious, in any of our cities, and he 
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will feel it impossible to deny the wisdom of the effort. And 
then let him go with us to the Bhowanipoor schools of the Lon- 
don Mission in Calcutta, and look upon six hundred boys and 
youth from the homes of Hindu idolatry, engaged in Christian 
study, orderly, attentive, with intelligence and joy in the con- 
sciousness of mental enlargement beaming in every face, and 
his heart will have some strange idiosyncrasy of structure, if 
it does not beat with glad emotion, and swell with gratitude to 
God for giving his servants access to these tender minds. Let 
him then go to the Scotch Assembly’s school, on Cornwallis 
Square, and look on a thousand youth thus engaged; and then 
to the Neemtollah school of the Free Church, and see twelve 
hundred more, gathered in one building, from the highest castes, 
the proudest tribes, the most bigoted families, to sit for years 
under the teachings of Duff and his colleagues; and then let 
him pray, if he will, that these assemblages may be broken up 
as a useless waste of effort. For ourselves, we must decline to 
ery ‘““Amen’’ to such a petition. 

Schools give the missionary access to the young, who are 
one-half the population of the globe; they prepare for him 
intelligent hearers, they create appreciative readers, they give 
access directly and indirectly to parents, they exercise the 
young missionary in the languages, and they bring souls to 
Christ. Hence we deem them a proper part of a wise and com- 
prehensive system of evangelistic effort. A mission may devote 
too large a proportion of its strength to schools, but that would 
not justify us in rejecting their judicious use. 

Aside from these general advantages, arising from a proper 
use of schools in our missionary operations, they subserve a 
specific end of the highest importance; we refer to the raising 
up of a native ministry, teachers, preachers and pastors. To 
preserve and hand down the Gospel, with its ordinances and in- 
stitutions, is the highest function of the infant church raised up 
by the preaching of the foreign evangelist. For this an edu- 
cated ministry is needful. It may please God occasionally to 
iatroduce a man to this work suddenly; and after a life’ spent in 
circumstances unfavorable to the mental and moral training 
adapted to prepare him for it, He may make him abundantly 
useful. As a general thing, however, we are not warranted in 
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expecting such results. The experience of the Church abund- 
antly demonstrates the necessity of a thorough training for 
those to whom this responsible charge is to be committed. If 
this be true in Christian lands, much more is it true among the 
heathen. Whilst all in such a land as ours receive insensibly 
and inevitably a diffused moral training, the result of past ages 
of Christian faith and practice handed down to the present, the 
heathen inhales with his first breath an atmosphere of mental 
and moral debasement, in which he ever after lives and moves. 
It is thus rendered doubly desirable that those who are to be 
the pillars of the church in heathen lands, should, at as early 
an age as possible, be brought under the influence of a Christian 
training. We cannot undertake to educate a nation, but by a 
wise system of educational efforts we may hope to train a con- 
siderable number, of whom a portion may be selected for farther 
instruction, and some be led by the Spirit of God to give them- 
selves to the work of the ministry. Without being able to 
state as a fact, what could not be embraced in ordinary statis- 
tics, it is our impression that almost all of the fifty or more or- 
dained natives of Hindustan are the fruits of a long course of 
scholastic training. 

Whether or not the English language should be taught in 
mission schools, is a question much debated, but one upon which 
we cannot now enter. It may be said, in passing, that, aside 
from the merits of the discussion on the abstract question, there 
is a state of things now existing in India which, so far as that 
country is concerned, must be taken into the account. Among 
the higher classes, and those almost inaccessible to the mission- 
ary, more especially in the cities, there exists a passion for the 
acquisition of the English language. It is the language of their 
rulers, of the courts, and of almost all proceedings in which 
they come in contact with Government. It is the language of 
Western science and of the road to wealth. Hence the most 
bigoted, even Brahmins, will gladly send their sons to any 
school in which this coveted accomplishment may be gained. 
If the Christian missionary opens a school in which English is 
taught, it will be crowded with young Hindus, whose fathers 
are willing to run the risk of their conversion that they may 
make the acquisition of this passport to station, wealth, and in- 
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fluence. The missionary may avow his object, make Christianity 
the first and last thing in his instructions, require attendance 
upon public worship, and the study of the Scriptures every day, 
and yet his rooms will be filled with lads of all castes, from the 
Brahmin down to the Pariah. This remarkable fact cannot be 
overlooked by men upon the field. It has led to the establish- 
ment of mission schools in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
other large cities, in which, by the attraction of English, thou- 
sands of Hindu youth are brought under the direct influence of 
missionaries. These schools have been most largely used by 
the Scotch missionaries, in accordance with their chosen theory 
of missions. Others, partly from sympathy with these views, 
and partly from a desire to enter an open door of usefulness, 
have also engaged in this enterprise. At present, the repre- 
sentatives of all the great English, Scotch, and Continental 
Societies in the large cities are making use of these English 
schools as a means of reaching and affecting the popular mind. 
The influence of these efforts is most manifest. Nothing has 
struck a more deadly blow at Hinduism than the teaching thus 
imparted. It is not a work of unmixed good in its results, for 
some cast off heathenism for infidelity, and others are hardened 
by appeals to which they will not yield. If, however, these. 
results be urged as fatal objections to this mode of effort, then 
may we show the inexpediency of all labors which prove “‘to 
some a savor of death unto death.” The truth is, English they 
will have. If the missionary will not give it to them, others 
will. If they do not get it from us, they will from the heathen 
schools established by Hindus, and the godless universities sus- 
tained by Government. 

In conclusion, we would say, let us have, if possible, a system 
of well-balanced missions. By this we mean missions compre- 
hending in their scope the different parts of a wise system of 
efforts for the conversion of men, the training of a native min- 
istry, and the establishment of a self-perpetuating church. We 
cannot coincide with Dr. Duff in his views, for he seems to con- 
fine the labors of the foreign missionary to one portion of his 
calling to the neglect of others; nor can we agree with those 
who pass to the opposite extreme. The school system of Dr. 
Duff, if chosen by a given mission on the principle of a division 
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of labor,—they offering to do that part of the whole work,— 
may be very well; but if it be claimed as a complete system of 
Foreign Missions, then we must feel that the first work of the 
missionary is left undone. If, on the other hand, itinerancy is 
made the sum and substance of our duty, we think that a simi- 
lar mistake is made. We therefore advocate the formation of 
well-balanced and comprehensive missions, in which every de- 
partment of labor shall receive its due proportion of attention. 
Thus will we combine in one harmonious effort, those modes of 
labor which, when isolated and magnified so as to cover the 
whole ground of duty, seem antagonistic, but when united, are 
found to be mutually helpful allies. God has not given to all 
men one gift, nor cast all men in one mould. The attempt to 
confine all to one mode of labor will always result in discontent 
and often in defeat. As gifts are diverse, so are the parts of 
the great work to be done. Let us, then, seek to give each 
man his place, and each place its man; using the talent of each 
to its utmost, and turning from no lawful agency for the accom- 
plishment of our high end. In so doing, we may humbly imi- 
tate the great Giver of gifts unto men, who “gave some apos- 
tles; and some prophets; and some evangelists; and some 
pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.’’* 


* There is another aspect of the missionary cause—its purely ecclesiastical 
one—which we have not forgotten, but into which we do not mean now to enter. 
The Presbyterian Church, we are informed, has given about two millions of 
dollars to the American Board; its donations every year are perhaps one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The General Assembly has had for several years a 
Committee whose duty it is to inquire into the forms of Christianity which its 
men and means are planting in foreign lands. The Reformed Dutch brethren 
at Arcot, under the care of the American Board, have established “The Classis 
of Arcot,” and, simultaneously with this, we are told that the Deputation has 
dissolved the “ Consociation or Presbytery of Jaffna,” and directed that wherever 
six Christians can be found, they are to be organized into a church, and, as soon 
as possible, each church is to have a native pastor. It thus appears that the 
system of the Deputation is, that no American missionaries are to be formed 
into, or form any part of, a church judicatory in foreign lands. What is to be 
the form of those native churches? It is obvious that the answer so often 
given, that the system is a mixed one, unlike anything in America, cannot now 
be given, because the missionaries are to be quite outside of the permanent or 
interior system, just as among the Nestorians the Episcopal system apparently 
remains, while the missionaries only act outside of the system, seeking to give 
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ARTICLE II. 


1. The Plurality of Worlds, an Essay ; also a Dialogue on the same 
Subject. Second Edition. Parker & Son. 1854. 

More Worlds than One, the Creed of the Philosopher and the 
Hope of the Christian. By Sm Davin Brewster, K. H., 
D.C. L. New York: Carter & Brothers. 1854. 

3. The Plurality of Worlds. Presbyterian Quarterly Review. 

March, 1855. 

4, Speculators among the Stars. I, & II. Blackwood’s Magazine. 


bo 


When such champions as Sir David Brewster and Dr. 
Whewell, Master of Trinity, Cambridge, enter the lists of 
science to do battle for the truth, it would seem but modest for 
ordinary men to stand by as quiet spectators, or at most, only 
to criticise the actors, without presuming to enter into the 
merits of the controversy. But history teaches that a great 
intellect may entertain a wrong opinion, that it may become a 
fixed idea, and that all the truthfulness and ratiocinative 
power of the mind, may be directed pertinaciously toward an 
erroneous conclusion. The common sense of mankind rejects 
the error. Men wonder at the earnestness of conviction, 
appreciate the learning, admire the force and power of the 
theorist, while they shake their heads at a result, which contra- 
venes their natural idea of the fitness of things, or does violence 
to that instinctive tendency to truth, which, more perhaps than 
aught else, shows the likeness of man to his Creator. This 
resistance to the speculations of great minds, that, in a long 


it efficacy and life. The question recurs, then—What are these Jaffna 
churches? Are they to be Congregational or Presbyterian? 

The Churches at home must have an answer, and they will pass judgment 
upon the whole system. Ifthe Prudential Committee wish to retain the Pres- 
byterian Church as co-workers in the American Board, their course is a plain 
one. It is simply to satisfy our ministers and people, that the Committee mean 
to act with entire fairness. It would be possible so to hold the elements that 
will ultimately be formed into churches, while in a state of fusion, that when 
they crystallize, these churches may all be found to be Congregational. If 
it should be so, it needs no prophet to predict the ultimate result. The 
Presbyterian Church is acute enough to see the actual facts, and powerful 
enough to execute its will. Enprrors. 
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course of hypothetical reasoning, seem to lose at times, the 
mental instinct, that, like gravitation, leads direct to truth, is 
most observable when the sense of reverence for the Deity is 
invaded, and a course of action attributed to the Supreme, 
which, to the mass of common men, seems unworthy of His 
character or inconsistent with His attributes. 

In the pending controversy on the Plurality of Worlds, now 
agitating the scientific community, and becoming familiar to 
ordinary readers, the disputants cling, with a tenacity gratify- 
ing to the Christian, and worthy of their own great attainments, 
to the Book of Revelation. Although the Essayist states his 
object to be, “rather to examine how we can quict the troubled 
and perplexed believer, than how we can triumph over the 
dogmatical and self-satisfied infidel,’’* and affects to treat with 
indignant contempt, the bold declaration of Thomas Paine, 
that “the system of a plurality of worlds, renders the Christian 
faith at once little and ridiculous, and scatters it in the mind 
like feathers in the air,”’ and the less sensible remark of Wal- 
pole, that ‘the reading of Fontenelle” (who first elaborated 
the idea,) “had made him a sceptic;’’ still we may presume, 
that the Master of Trinity felt the existence of such objections, 
and the danger of their influence on the sincere believer, who 
would “walk by faith,’ when he demands from the advocate 
of “more worlds than one,” such positive and peculiar 
evidence, as he would scarce permit Walpole, or the author of 
“The Age of Reason,” to demand from himself, for the truth of 
his own persuasion. If we are to receive only palpable and 
strictly scientific evidence, the allegation of the infidel historian, 
that “‘no evidence can substantiate a miracle,” is not without 
influence on the human mind; for, fact must depend on the 
observation and truthfulness of finite beings, more or less liable 
to error. It was not inaptly asked of the same historian, 
“who can refute a sneer?” and, while we would not impute so 
unbecoming a method of argument to the author of the Essay 
on the Plurality of Worlds, we can hardly think him just, 
when he throws a burden of proof on his opponent, beyond the 
bounds of reasonable analogy, the only species of argument of 
which the subject is capable. Many passages of Scripture are 


* Essay, p. 359. 
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quoted by both parties, in support of their separate views on 
this subject, and with about equal effect on the argument. 
The prudence and pious spirit of Doctor Chalmers, led him to 
remark, “It is not for us to say, whether inspiration revealed 
to the Psalmist the wonders of modern astronomy. Even 
though the mind be a perfect stranger to the science of these 
enlightened times, the heavens present a great and an elevating 
spectacle, the contemplation of which awakened the piety of 
the Psalmist.” Had the learned disputants in the present 
case, imitated the reverent caution of the Calvinistic Doctor, 
they might have avoided a strained attempt to interpret the 
natural expressions of the Hebrew poet, called out by the 
manifest wisdom, power and condescension of the Deity, as 
specially inspired revelation on the science of astronomy. 
The province of Revelation is to inform and regulate the 
mental and moral convictions or instincts of the soul, insepar- 
able from its being; to restrain the tendency of the human 
mind to cast aside the checks, which these convictions throw 
around it; to render clear to reason and reduce to certainty, 
what the soul instinctively feels, but what it would fain disbe- 
lieve, when led away by inclination or disturbed by passion. 
Revelation has done its work; simply and clearly by precept 
and given example, it has laid down rules of duty and general 
laws of right; with so much knowledge of unseen things, as 
were necessary to clear up the smallest or the greatest doubt, 
of the immortality of the soul and man’s final accountability. 
It has further taught a scheme of Redemption, and through it, 
the means of raising a fallen intelligence from the slough of 
its animal instincts and mental passions, to the contemplation 
of his Creator and an assimilation to Him. 

Avoiding, as the Bible does, all scientific language, and 
aiming only to give a vivid impression of facts, as such, without 
reference to their philosophy, it would seem more unreasonable 
for the infidel to draw conclusions unfavorable to its authenti- 
city, because the language of Joshua was simply phenomenal, 
than for the Gentile of the Augustan age to object, had the 
Jewish narrator used a method of expression adapted to the 
scientific ideas of the nineteenth century, or any subsequent 
one; and we submit whether it is wise or just for a believer in 
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the inspiration of the Book, to draw conclusions from its lan- 
guage beyond the general or particular truths, so stated as to 
be clearly understood in all ages, how variable soever may be 
the presumed facts or the theories of science. 

The Essayist argues,* that because the earth is the theatre 
of the scheme of Redemption, its human inhabitants are, in an 
especial manner, the subject of God’s care and government; 
that man’s nature and place are unique, and incapable of repe- 
tition in the scheme of the universe. The argument seems to 
us inconclusive. We know only that there are three orders of 
created intelligences, comprising the extremes of good and bad, 
and our own race, an intermediate. Can it be otherwise than 
vain for us to speculate on the probable moral conditions of 
beings inhabiting other worlds, to whom all shades of character 
are possible within these extreme limits? The angels, we are 
taught to believe, were not redeemed ; and when fallen, “there 
remained” for them “no sacrifice for sin ;’’ but man was made 
the subject of Redemption. Shall we question God? Who shall 
inquire whether one exhibition or many of His abhorrence of sin 
was necessary? or must we limit His creative power, because 
the difficulty of finding sacrifice for sin stood in the way of His 
omnipotence ? 

The Cambridge Professor has, however, permitted himself to 
run into an hypothesis upon which, as philosophical and reli- 
gious beings, we may justly speculate. His theory “agrees 
with the Nebular Hypothesis so far as it applies to the solar 
system; exactly and very sternly repudiating that Hypothesis 
as it applies to the universe in general.” ‘As it applies to 
the universe in general, it is precisely the doctrine which I 
here reject.”’+ We will receive much on the mere dictum of 
the Master of Trinity; but if there is any one principle ac- 
knowledged by all scientific men, as prevailing universally and 
uniformly throughout observed space, it is that of gravitation ; 
and if there is any theory especially dependent on that one 
universal principle, and on that alone, for its support, it is the 
Nebular Hypothesis. When Dr. Whewell gives his consent to 
this theory as the formative law of our own system, and then 


* More Worlds than One, p. 156. 
+ Essay, p. 315. 
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says that “nebulz are vast masses of incoherent or gaseous 
matter, of immense tenuity and destitute of solid moving bo- 
dies,”’* is not Sir David Brewster reasonable when he assumes 
that the Essayist “derives this theory from another theory, 
called the Nebular Hypothesis?’’+ ‘To assume, as we under- 
stand this Hypothesis to do when carried to its ultimate results, 
that certain laws were set in motion by a supreme governing 
Intelligence, by which worlds were made from a diffused fire- 
mist, and their machinery carried on for countless ages, without 
any direct or special oversight or interference of their Law- 
giver, is not certainly derogatory to the divine intelligence or 
power.{ ‘To create amorphous igneous vapor, and by general 
laws to sub-create worlds of light and beauty, tenanted or to be 
tenanted by sentient and intellectual creatures, capable of en- 
joyment, with immutable and wholesome laws adapted to their 
situation and wants, is as high an intellectual idea of the Great 
Supreme, as perhaps the human mind is capable of receiving. 
Were it not that these creatures are possessed of emotions and 
affections—of cravings of soul, to attach themselves individually 
to some higher Being, to whom they feel their affinity, to whom 
they feel themselves responsible, and who is sufficient for their- 
own inferiority—this idea would address itself to very high 
thoughts of humanity. Were man simply intellectual, without 
passions or affections ; so grand a Sovereign; so great a Crea- 
tor ; so wise and powerful a Lawgiver, might satisfy the intel- 
lect, however expanded, or how much soever cultivated. But 
man yearns after his Father in Heaven. His soul, when not 
blinded or benumbed by appetite, goes out in unsatisfied desire 
toward the Author of his spirit. Constituted as he is, he cannot 
give his best feelings to a Being enthroned in cold intellectu- 
ality, promulgating laws that refer only to masses, with no 
regard to the individual. Nor will he obey him with the obedi- 
ence of the affections. There lives not a man with “soul so dead’’ 
that his heart does not warm as he reads—“ The very hairs of 
your head are numbered;” “Your Father knoweth ye have 
need of these things;” ‘Are ye not of more value than many 
sparrows?’ That Dr. Whewell has never entertained such chill- 


* More Worlds than One, p. 222. 7 Ibid. 
t Vestiges of Creation, passim. 
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ing views, is evident from his remarks on this Hypothesis in the 
Bridgewater Treatise: “If such theories claim a place in our 
natural theology, as well as our natural philosophy, we conceive 
their pretensions will not bear a moment’s examination.” “ We 
conceive that the final fate of this opinion cannot, in sound rea- 
son, affect at all the view of the universe, as the work of a wise 
and good Creator.”* And, as Essayist, he now repudiates this 
negation of interest on the part of the Supreme; but, in his 
argument for but one world, he throws himself on a simple 
denial of more than one, and demands proof, by the severest 
test of analogy, of the existence of any others. We ask whether, 
by fair rules of analogy, when he adopts the Hypothesis for our 
solar system, and claims that fire-mist or nebulous matter exists 
in masses throughout space, he is not bound by that Hypothesis, 
and the conclusions that necessarily grow out of it? And 
again, may we not ask whether the theory that mighty orbs are, 
and have been for cycles of ages, traversing space in regular 
orbits, and revolving on their axes, without a being to lift up a 
grateful heart or turn a supplicating eye toward the Creator, 
whom we have learned to believe so protecting that he “ gathers 
us together, as a hen gathers her chickens under her wings,” is 
not the result of this chilling philosophy, or of the tone of mind 
which could entertain it ?¢ 

The Essayist defines a world to be “a collection of intelli- 
gent creatures, where reside intelligence, perception of truth, 
recognition of moral law, and reverence for a divine Creator 
and Governor;’’{ and assumes that “the Earth is really the 
largest planetary body in the solar system, its domestic hearth, 
and the only world in the universe.§ Her orbit is the temper- 
ate zone of the solar system, where only is the play of hot and 
cold, moist and dry, possible.” ‘The argument of the Essayist 
is a negation.|| ‘I do not pretend to disprove a plurality of 

* Bridgewater Treatise, Philadelphia, 1833, pp. 149, 150. 

+ It is but just to remark that there are philosophers who adopt the Nebular 
Hypothesis as their theory of the way God made the universe, without denying 
at all the orthodox view of a particular Providence. The Most High made 
the universe on some plan, say that of the Nebular Hypothesis, with successive 
creations, and perpetual watching over His works. This, they think, is quite 
consistent with Calvinism, which holds only to the Creation and Providence of 


the Almighty, without defining its exact method. Eprrors. 
{ Essay, p. 359. 2 Ib. p. 308. || Dialogue, p. 37. 
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worlds; but I ask in vain for any arguments which make the doc- 
trine probable.” ‘A belief in the government of other races of 
spiritual creatures besides the human race, and in divine ministra- 
tions committed to such beings, cannot be connected with our 
physical and astronomical views of the nature of the stars and 
planets, without making a mixture, altogether incongruous and 
incoherent: a mixture of what is material and what is spiritual, 
adverse alike to sound religion and sound philosophy.”’* 

That there are positive difficulties in the character of God, 
to these negations, the Essayist grants, and thus himself states 
the objections: ‘Is it not unworthy of the greatness and 
majesty of God, according to our conception of Him, to bestow 
such peculiar care on so small a part of His Creation?’ + He 
answers thus: “The scale of man’s insignificance is of the 
same order it reference to time as to space. Man, the human 
race till now, has occupied but an atom of time, as he has 
occupied but an atom of space. If the earth, as the habitation 
of man, is a speck in the midst of an infinity of space, the 
earth, as the habitation of man, is also a speck at the end of 
an infinity of time. If we are as nothing in the surrounding 
universe, we are as nothing in the elapsed eternity; or rather 
in the elapsed organic antiquity during which the earth has 
existed and been the abode of life.’”’ This answer we cannot 
but think insufficient, for the reason thus stated in ‘ More 
Worlds than One.” ‘The importance or significance of the 
earth in regard to space, is fairly measured by any fixed quan- 
tity, as the diameter of the earth; but its significance with 
regard to time is not measured by years, because its duration 
is constantly increasing, and every year adds to its significance ; 
that is, the atom of time is approximating to infinity, while 
the atom of space is invariable.”’{ How will the “elapsed 
organic antiquity’? of Doctor Whewell, compare with the mil- 
lions of myriads of years the earth is likely yet to continue her 
cycles? 

Against the objection, “If not inhabited, the other globes of 
the universe are wasted—turned to no purpose,” the Essayist 
argues, that all the ages of the earth previous to the creation 


* Essay, pp. 375-6. + Essay, p. 194. 
{ More Worlds than One, p. 210. 
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_of man, were wasted on mere brute life, often of the lowest 
order—sponges, coral, shell-fish. Ifa spot of rock or water is 
sufficiently employed by its being the mere seat of organiza- 
tion, of however low and simple a type, why not by its being 
the mere seat of attraction, cohesion, or crystalline power? 
The avoidance of such waste then is no part of the economy 
of creation, so far as we can discover that economy in its most 
certain exemplification. Here, again, the argument is met by 
the question of time ; “for, if it is even probable, that man will 
continue to occupy the earth, during a period equal to the 
period of the earth’s preparation, the whole of the argument 
has neither force nor meaning.”’* For century after century, 
the rising and setting of the sun has never varied an instant 
from its regular time. The first symptom of decay on the earth 
is yet to appear. Day by day, the scheming brains and busy 
hands of hundreds of millions of human beings are rendering 
our planet more fit for the abode of intelligent and sentient 
creatures. Slowly, but with steadily increased progression, 
moral and physical evil is disappearing, and the probable ex- 
istence of the ‘“‘new Heavens and new Earth,” which Divine 
wisdom and power is creating out of the original chaos of our 
planet, will leave the “elapsed organic antiquity” of the Essay- 
ist, but the “merest atom of time,” as compared with the long 
future of a world, which every physical and moral evidence 
teaches us, has scarce commenced its onward progress towards 
perfection. 

But, it is said, “‘ We must reason from the known to the un- 
known: if the laws of light and gravitation are the same in 
other parts of the universe as on the earth, it would be unphilo- 
sophical to assume that the laws of life are different.” ‘We 
do not deny that the Creator may have peopled all the planets 
of the system—what is the probability that he has done so?’”’¢ To 
which we reply, that itis known that man is made in the image of 
God; ‘‘man’s intellectual nature is in some measure, of the same 
nature as the divine mind of the Creator; the laws which man 
discovers in the creation, must be the laws known to God; those 
which man sees to be true, God also must see to be true. That 


* More Worlds than One, p. 214. 
+ Presbyterian Quarterly Review, p. 598. 
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there were, from the beginning, in the Creator’s mind, creative 
thoughts, is a doctrine involved in every intelligent view of 
creation.” ‘The laws of nature are the indications of the 
operations of the divine mind, and are revealed to us, as such, 
by the operations of our mind, by which we come to discover 
them. They are the utterances of the Creator, delivered in 
language which we can understand.”* 

Created, then, “in the image of God,” we may, without pre- 
sumption, form a probable estimate of the operations of the 
divine mind, by noting those of our own. The earth and its 
creatures are the type the Creator has given us, and we may 
arrive at the probable arrangements of the Supreme mind in our 
solar system and among the stellar bodies, by observing the 
positive effects of His creative energy on our own planet. A 
multitude of acts proceeding from one mind, having an unva- 
rying tendency toward the same end, develop a law of that 
mind: an affirmative which cannot be negatived, but by oppo- 
site acts of the same being, of equal certainty, and in equal 
number; or the certain absence of such acts, under like circum- 
stances, in greater number. The microscope has revealed to us 
that every drop of water is the home of millions of living crea-.- 
tures; that the air we breathe is invisible life. Distilled water 
acting on calcined flint under a bell glass, develops organic life. 
Wherever man penetrates, whatever he investigates, there he 
finds life. ‘‘ The very deep will rot’ with life beneath him, if not 
stirred by the winds of heaven. Corrosive poisons, strong acids 
teem with the living. The law of the Divine mind on our planet 
is life, every where and always sentient and joyous. Here, then, 
is “‘a law of nature, an indication of the Divine mind, revealed 
to us by the operations of our own mind;” and from such a law 
we may, nay, must believe, wntil the contrary ts shown, that as 
He delights in the creation of life, the planets, with their at- 
tendant atmospheres and gases, are only the medium by which 
such life is sustained. Beside this argument from analogy, 
the doctrine of a plurality of worlds, as defined by the Essayist, 
has in its favor the universal instinctive belief of mankind. It 
is of ancient origin, and the belief in its truth strengthened 
with the discoveries of the telescope, until it became a settled 


* Essay, p. 362. 
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conviction of the informed mind. This universal human instinct 
has ever been held as a strong argument for the immortality of 
the soul, and we may with reason, in either case, appeal from 
speculative philosophy and cold demand for positive proof, to 
the beating sympathies of humanity, ‘“‘the image of God.” 

If the creation of sentient beings is a law of the Omnipotent, 
we cannot help thinking, or at least feeling, in absence of proof 
to the contrary, that bodies placed at such a distance from our 
system that the imagination wearies in attempting the measure- 
ment, and which yet send us for ages a brilliant, coruscating 
light, must be suns like our own, sustaining worlds of life, joy- 
ous, grateful and reverent. 

The physical objections to a plurality of worlds readily pre- 
sent themselves. Excess of heat and light within the orbit of 
the earth; deficiency of these elements without our orbit; too 
much or too little gravitation, and the invariability of physical 
law, which compels the adaptation of supposed inhabitants to 
laws known to exist on our planet. 

Is the inhabitability of our moon and the other satellites of 
the solar system, a necessity to the existence of a plurality of 
worlds, as defined by the Essayist? In other words, are there 
on our earth regions having their uses, but unfit for the habita- 
tions of beings composed of soul and body, as large, compared 
with the rest of our planet, as are the satellites of the solar 
system, compared with their primaries? ‘‘Three-fourths of 
the surface of our earth is water ;’* one-twelfth is useless to 
man, from its eternal frosts or its sandy deserts; two-twelfths 
only are fit for habitation, the remainder being devoted to other 
cosmical arrangements. If there are twenty satellites, each 
twice and one-half the bulk of our moon, the whole will be equal 
to the bulk of our planet, which is fifty times that of its satel- 
lite. The bulk of the earth, as compared with all the other 
planets of the system, is less than the twenty-five hundredth 
part of the whole. By fair analogy, it is not in any degree ne- 
cessary to the habitability of the planets, that the satellites 
should be inhabited. These latter, a different class of bodies, 
having their own proper uses, should not, we think, be permit- 
ted in any manner to effect the question at issue. 

The planet most nearly resembling our own is Venus. Her 
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‘“¢ volume, mass, density, and surface of attraction, are almost 
exactly the same as those of the earth.””* “The amount of light 
and heat which she receives is twice as great as ours.” It is 
objected that these elements in so high a degree, if not obscured 
by thick clouds, would be injurious to, if not destructive of hu- 
man life. Astronomers do not now question the existence of 
atmospheres and clouds on the minor planets. “The disks of 
Venus and Mercury are diversified by lights and shadows, not 
of a permanent kind, but continually shifting and changing, 
like the clouds that float in our atmosphere; appearances pro- 
duced by clouds, with which the thick atmospheres that invest 
them are loaded.” + We can easily understand the effect of a 
thick veil of cloud in obstructing the heat of the sun, and the 
cooling influence of evaporation, consequent upon having rains 
from so dense a body of vapor. Mountains several times higher 
than any on the earth have been discovered on these planets. 
The effect of altitude, in lowering temperature, is too familiar 
to be disputed: at the city of Mexico the thermometer ranges 
throughout the year from 70° to 75° F. 

The iso-thermal zone of our earth, passing by London 51° N. 
Iz, covers New York 41°, a point on the Pacific coast 43°, 
Japan 41°, and the Crimea 45°. The mean annual tempera- 
ture of this line is 503° F. The extreme summer heat of 
London 90°, will correspond with 42°, on the meridian of 
Washington. At an average of 45° L., we would have on 
Venus a mean of 100° F., and an extreme of 180° F., gradually 
lessening toward the polar circles where the mean and extreme 
would again be as at London ; that is, the zones of our earth 
from the equator to 45° L., would correspond with the zones 
of Venus from 45° to the poles. If the distribution of land is 
the same on both planets, a much larger proportion than two- 
twelfths of Venus will lie north of 45°. It is fair to presume, 
in the absence of reasonable evidence on the subject, that the 
axes on which the inner planets turn, have positions in refer- 
ence to their orbits, most favorable to the comfort and well- 
being of the creatures that dwell upon them. The power of 
carrying on vital operations under extremes of temperature, 
exists in man to a very extraordinary degree. The thermome- 

* Rey. 597. + Lardner, Minor Planets. 
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ter rises in British India, (15° N.) to 180° F.; persons unac- 
customed to high temperatures, have endured for a considerable 
time a heat of from 250° to 280°. Workmen have habitually 
entered a furnace, whilst the floor was red hot, and the ther- 
mometer at 350°, and Chabert was in the habit of entering an 
oven, the temperature of which was from 400° to 600°.* 
Custom and acquired constitution have a powerful influence. 
The Finnish peasantry remain for a half hour or more in 
a vapour bath, which would in ten minutes destroy an English- 
man. ‘This capability of endurance, more especially for long 
periods, is sustained by the arrangements of vital chemistry. 
Heat causes loss of appetite, and a consequent lessened supply 
of carbon, the generator of animal caloric, it causes languor 
and inaction, and lessens respiration, and as it expands the 
air, a smaller volume of oxygen is received at each inspiration 
by the lungs—a congeries of tubes and air cells, specially 
adapted to bring into contact carbon and oxygen, the chemical 
union of which in these organs, as in a common fire or furnace 
produces heat—and we know that heat excites the growth of 
vegetation, and lessens the necessity of exertion to provide 
food. An infant of our race could, undoubtedly, live and grow 
on Venus at 45°, if not at a lower latitude, without any altera- 
tion of physical laws. But the Creator has adapted laws to 
special purposes when necessary. ‘“‘The bulk of water dimi- 
nishes with the temperature, until it reaches 393° F. Below 
this point it expands as it grows colder. This wonderful ex- 
ception to the law that liquids expand by heat, appears to be 
a special provision of the Deity.”+ ‘The gradual progress of 
freezing and thawing, of evaporation and condensation, is pro- 
duced, so far as we can discover, by a particular contrivance. 
Like the freezing of water from the top, the moderation of the 
rate of these changes seems to be the result of a violation of a 
law; that is, the simple rule regarding the effects of change of 
temperature, is modified at certain critical points, so as to pro- 
duce these advantageous effects; why may we not say, in order 
to produce such effects?” { When necessary to bring about an 


* Carpenter’s Human Physiology, Philadelphia, p. 678. 

{ Hare’s Chemistry, 1840, p. 9. 

{ Whewell’s Bridgewater Treatise, Philadelphia, 1833, pp. 78, 79. The italics 
are his own. 
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important purpose, the Creator modifies a law in violation of 
general rules. 

It is objected, that the intensity of light on Venus being 
twice that of the earth, the human eye, as now constituted, 
could not endure it. The human eye bears safely the intensest 
sun-light, and can see distinctly minute objects in full moon- 
light, ‘‘much more than three hundred thousand times more 
feeble than sun-light.”* The transition from a full moon to 
the depths of a dungeon, lighted by a key hole, must be nearly 
as great; yet we know it is scarce possible so to exclude the 
light, that the long accustomed eye will not see even small ob- 
jects.t An organ with a capacity of vision in shades differing 
half a million of times from each other, may be presumed to 
possess a power of endurance much beyond any brightness with 
which we are acquainted, or, at least, the ability to create such 
power by use and custom. We cannot explain by any general 
law, how it is that the eye adapts itself to variations in the dis- 
tance of an object, so that the rays shall always converge to the 
proper focus and the image be distinct. An optical instrument 
cannot be made having this adaptability. Nor can we understand 
the cause or manner of erect vision, the picture on the optic 
nerve being always inverted; or the phenomena of single 
vision, two images being thrown upon the retina. These are, 
undoubtedly, special adaptations to a purpose or use; and, 
although metaphysical explanations are offered, there is no phy- 
sical law by which they can be explained. It is, on the con- 
trary, under general laws governing the nervous sensibility and 
muscular contractability of all animated nature, that the pupil 
of the eye contracts when offended by too much light. The 
difference between the eagle and the owl is a difference in de- 
gree, not in kind. A modification of sensibility will adapt the 
eye to any brightness on any planet of our system. The amau- 
rotic eye will gaze in the face of our sun, with scarce a con- 
sciousness of his rays, yet without a twinge of pain or trace of 
apparent disease ;{ and a darkness, to which the light of the sun 
at Neptune is as our noon day, becomes, under states of extreme 


* Lardner on the Moon. 
7 Richerand’s Physiology, Philadelphia, 1818, p. 318. 
t{ Hooper’s Medical Dictionary. 
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nervous sensibility, quite sufficient for vision.* These states 
of disease are only increased or lessened power of the organic 
nerve to feel the light; and though abnormal states with regard 
to the conditions of our earth in respect to vision, they may be 
natural modifications of the optic nerve on worlds, when lesser 
or greater degrees of the proper stimulus of light are furnished. 

If we have succeeded in removing the objections to the 
habitability of Venus, on the score of greater light and heat, 
her gravity, diurnal motion and atmosphere, being like our earth, 
we think it doubles the strength of analogy with regard to the 
other planets—the creation of sentient existence being a divine 
law or idea. 

The first planet outside of our orbit is Mars. “ His days are 
of the same length, his seasons succeed each other in the same 
manner, his latitudes are diversified by the same zones and cli- 
mates as our earth. His surface is characterized by a like 
distribution of land and water; he has continents, islands, and 
seas, and is invested with an atmosphere.” + His distance from 
the sun is greater than ours, in the ratio of three to two; his 
solar heat is about one-half that we experience. The extreme 
of cold on Mars, at 45° Lat., would be 50° F., rising under the 
equator to an extreme heat of 75°. The cradle of the ruling 
races on our planet lies between 40° and 60° L., with a range 
of temperature nearly the same—from 40° to 90° F. The de- 
gree of cold sustained by Arctic voyagers, and quite endurable 
under proper precautions, is stated by Parry at 55° to 87°; by 
Franklin, 58° to 90°; by Back, 70° to 102° below freezing. 
The race of men inhabiting Mars from the equator to 45°, 
would not essentially differ from the Anglo-Saxon, the Russ, or 
the Tartar; and they would not be swept away by plagues and 
fevers, which have ever firmly contested with these races on our 
planet, the possession of the tropics. That the polar snows of 
Mars were observed by the Herschels to be annually melted, 
as each pole was turned towards the sun, should not be unnoticed 
in forming an estimate of the effect of heat on this planet. It 
will hardly be disputed that a light one hundred and fifty times 
greater than our full moon, is sufficient for purposes of utility 


* Richerand’s Physiology, Philadelphia, 1818, p. 319. 
} Lardner, Minor Planets. t Carpenter’s Physiology, p. 678. 
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and comfort; but there is an appearance, which occurs nightly 
in our polar regions, the light of which is “direct, not reflected, 
and is developed in the place where it is seen,—is connected 
with the atmosphere, and partakes of its diurnal motion.” The 
aurora of the north is characterized by “‘vivid rays of light, 
issuing forth with splendor, with waves of light undulating over 
beautiful red and green tints, and these currents of light suc- 
ceeding each other, until the vast firmament presents one im- 
mense and magnificent dome of light, reposing on a snow-coy- 
ered base.”’* ‘The aurora only appears in its full brilliancy 70° 
from the equator, and during the polar night. Does not analogy 
allow us to presume that a phenomena producing light indepen- 
dent of the sun, and where the influence of this body is least 
perceived, would be more regular, brilliant, and extensive on 
the colder planets? Is not the aurora of the earth the faint 
type of a glorious electric moon, creating itself unassisted by 
the sun, and shining bolder and brighter on each planet, in 
proportion to its estrangement from the central light ? 

In carrying out the analogy with our planet, that bodies of 
like kind are peopled with sentient existence, we may, without 
any violation of law, presume an increased secretory power in 
such parts or organs of the human body as are necessary to’ 
adapt it to the greater heat of Mercury. It is a well-established 
physiological fact, that the organs of the body increase or lessen 
their secretions in proportion to the demands made upon them, 
chiefly by temperature, but also by certain other causes. The 
most familiar illustration of this is the secretory action of the 
skin; perspiration, at times insensible, at other times breaking 
forth in large drops of sweat over the whole surface. Less no- 
ticed, though not less remarkable, is the effect of temperature 
on the action of the liver,—producing, when extreme, a profuse 
secretion,—the cause, as we well know, of various forms of 
disease in the unacclimated. So carefully has nature guarded 
against the effect of external agents, that one organ will, by a 
vicarious action, assume the duty of another, when the latter is 
sluggish or insensible. Certain internal viscera take upon them 
the functions of the skin in peculiar states of the atmosphere, 
and the lungs and stomach will secrete fluids proper to neigh- 


* Lardner, Aurora Borealis. 
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boring organs, when the retention of these fluids would be inju- 
rious. ‘‘ Whenever there occurs a disproportion between the 
carbon of the food and the respired oxygen, the latter being 
deficient, fat must be formed.’’* In other words, an animal 
at rest, supplied with vegetable food, and breathing slowly 
a rare atmosphere, will secrete oil freely. This would be the 
natural condition of an inhabitant of Mercury, where the heat 
and moisture will produce spontaneous vegetation, and incline 
all animal life, as in warm climates on our planet, to indolent 
inaction. 

That the human body may endure extreme high temperatures, 
it is only necessary for exposed surfaces to be freely lubricated 
with oil and moistened with perspiration. These agents coun- 
teract the scorching and drying powers of a heated air, and the 
free perspiration aids this result by removing from the blood 
chemical particles, which by their mutual réactions would inten- 
sify animal caloric. The naked African resists the beams of a 
tropical sun by covering the body with oils; and instances oc- 
cur in India of persons who moisten every thing they touch 
with perspiration. With an increased power in the skin and 
lungs to cover their surfaces with oleaginous perspirable fluid, 
we can see no real difficulty in the habitant of Mercury bearing 
without inconvenience its high temperature, which at 50° L. 
would be a mean of 200°, and an extreme of 400° F., lessening 
as each degree approached the polar circle. We may add that 
the mountains of this planet are of a remarkable height, and its 
clouds abundant, both of which are acknowledged to have much 
effect in lessening temperature. 

Jupiter, the exponent of the major planets, has occupied most 
of the attention of parties to this controversy. Dr. Whewell 
thinks it to be a “sphere of water, tenanted by cartilaginous 
and glutinous monsters—boneless, watery, pulpy creatures, 
floating in the fluid ;”’} a supposition very properly esteemed as 
untenable by a writer in this Review, for the reason that on so 
large a body, water would become too dense by its own pressure 
for the known gravity of the planet. The theory of this writer, 
who mainly agrees with Dr. Whewell, is, that “the tempera- 


* Liebig’s Animal Chemistry; Hare’s Chemistry, p. 591, { 5925. 
+ More Worlds than One, p. 241. 
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ture of Jupiter and Saturn is still too high to admit of the ex- 
istence of water on their surfaces; a vastly longer time hay- 
ing been required by such enormous planets to cool down from 
their incandescent condition, than in the case of such a small 
planet as the Earth.’ Hoping, at least, that the Essayist’s 
view of the condition of Jupiter is incorrect, as it would destroy 
the possibility of his ever being inhabited, and leave him for 
countless ages to fill up his cycles, a gloomy monster of half- 
melted snows and ice, enveloped in mist, and peopled with semi- 
fluid dragons—interminable gloomy realms of swimming sha- 
dows and enormous shapes, some fully shown, some indistinct, 
and all mighty and melancholy, as the sixty thousandth genera- 
tion must be, in its dull, damp degeneracy, literally, 


Monstrum horrendum informe ingens cui lumen ademptum, 


the bare idea of which chills the sensibilities—we will examine 
the theory of the writer in the Review, which gives us at least 
the prospect of future usefulness to this greatest body of our 
system. 

This theory, like that of the Essayist, presumes the truth of 
the Nebular Hypothesis, so far as our system is concerned. As 
Jupiter is five times the distance of our earth from the sun, he 
must have been thrown off from the mass of revolving fire-mist, 
a period long enough to allow this mass to contract, four hun- 
dred millions of miles in a direct radius, or eight hundred mil- 
lions of miles in diameter, before the matter of the Earth was 
detached ; if, as is probable, this matter was disconnected in the 
form of a ring or segment, large enough to form our world. 
How many immeasurable myriads of years this mighty mass of 
fire-mist, three thousand million of miles in circumference, spun 
round on its centre, before it gave birth to the home of humanity, 
is a mystery of the past. There is reason in supposing that 
time was given for this elder brother to cool his fires, before his 
humbler sister was whirled into existence. If, in so much un- 
certainty, we take the only tenable ground, a medium between 
the icy, watery, never-to-be-habitable body of the Essayist, and 
the seething, steaming mass of the Author of the Article, and 
presume that Jupiter has cooled sufficiently to form a crust 
like our earth, sustained by the expansive power of internal 
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fires and gases, we may be able to accommodate him to the 
uses of embodied mind. 

Gravity on the surface of Jupiter is two, or, as stated in the 
Article of the Review, two and one-half times that of the Earth.* 
According to the ‘‘ Hypothesis,” the mass of the planet was 
once incandescent. “Particles of free caloric exert a self-re- 
pellant power, which increases with its density, but are held to 
the planet by general attraction.” + This attraction being un- 
interrupted, would retain two and one-half times the heat re- 
tained by the earth in like circumstances, and the atmosphere 
of Jupiter increasing in density in like manner and degree, the 
result, judging by the effect of altitude on our planet, would 
probably be represented by the square of twice two and one- 
half, that is, the heat retained by gravitation would value for 
practical purposes, twenty-five times that retained by the earth, 
and adding the effect of the denser atmosphere on the solar 
rays, the warmth on the surface of the two planets might be 
nearly equalized. 

It will be conceded that an atmospherical density equal to 37 
pounds to the square inch, would not interfere with vital ope- 
rations, as we know the human body can be immersed for hours 
in water, a fluid 820 times denser than air, without injury. 

In estimating the effects of temperature, sufficient value is 
not, perhaps, given to the power of animal chemistry in assimila- 
ting food and preparing the fluids of the body. “‘ Trustworthy 
observations prove, that in all climates, the temperature of the 
body in man and the warm blooded animals, is invariably the 
same.” { ‘The compensation by which heat given off is re- 
stored, takes place more rapidly in cold than warm atmo- 
spheres.’’§ ‘Carbon and hydrogen combining with oxygen 
produce animal heat, and the carbon of the food must give out 
exactly as much heat as if burnt directly in the air.”|| It is 
well known that alcohol, acetic acid, sugar, gum, starch, the 
acid of milk, are composed of the above elements in very nearly 
the same proportion, and that animal fat or oil only differs 
in a change of proportions; that albumen, gluten, vegetable 


* Pres. Quart. Rey. 593. More Worlds than One, 69. 
} Hare’s Chemistry, page 55, { 307. . 
} Liebeg’s Animal Chemistry, part Ist. @ thid. || Ibid. 
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fibrine, of which our food is composed, and blood, muscle, carti- 
lage, and other compounds of our bodies, even the hair and 
cuticle, are the same elements, with the addition of 16 per cent. 
of nitrogen and a trace of sulphur and phosphorus. A cold 
and dense atmosphere excites strongly the desire for food, and 
urges to active motion, which further increases this appetite. 
A vigorous and active body, breathing deeply and rapidly an 
atmosphere twice and one half the density of that on the earth 
—made yet more dense by the cold we are supposing to exist— 
and each square inch of which will exert a pressure of forty 
pounds, must consume carbon just in proportion to the very 
large amount of oxygen inspired, and of necessity will generate 
a glow of heat capable of resisting extreme low temperatures. 
If on Jupiter, as on our planet, the consumption of oxygen is 
in proportion to the density of the atmosphere, an adult man 
will take into his system yearly more than two thousand pounds 
of this element, to be combined, in the process of vital chemis- 
try, with more than eight hundred pounds of carbon, each par- 
ticle of which gives out its definite degree of caloric. In our 
temperate zones, two pounds of solid food per day will sustain 
the vigor of the body, but the Canadian voyageur consumes 
from twelve to twenty pounds of meat, and the Esquimaux 
twenty-five pounds of meat, blubber or tallow, in the same 
time.* Poisonous and destructive as is alcohol in warm and 
temperate latitudes, in extreme cold it serves as fuel to keep up 
the calorifying process. So strong is the affinity of the blood 
for this stimulant, that alcohol presented to the digestive mem- 
brane will be absorbed by mechanical or chemical action, after 
the powers of life are so far reduced that the vital process of 
absorption is inoperative, and hence its value when cold and 
hunger have reduced the body to a state resembling death. 
There is no other combustible article having this affinity, and it 
may be not beyond the power of vital chemistry to assimilate 
the blood somewhat to this unique combination of elementary 
gases, which no degree of cold, artificially or naturally pro- 
duced, has as yet solidified.t Sulphur and phosphorus cannot 
* Carpenter’s Physiology, pp. 489 and 686. Liebig’s Animal Chemistry, 


part 1. 
+ Hare’s Chemistry, p. 537, { 5584. Carpenter’s Physiology, 686 and note. 
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be converted without raising animal temperature, as any one 
may understand by mingling water with the acid of sulphur. 

So slight are the modifications of vital chemistry necessary 
to enable the human body to endure extensive ranges of tem- 
perature, that it is not improbable, if great alterations in this 
respect should slowly and regularly take place on our planet, 
that man would, pari passu, accommodate himself to the change, 
with no vital powers other than those he now possesses. 

The same laws, in action on the outer planets, Saturn, Ura- 
nus and Neptune, must produce effects like to those we have 
stated. A stronger race of men, with greater self-sustaining 
power, may be necessary; but a man of twelve feet in height, 
weighing six hundred pounds, is only a gigantic man, capable 
of greater effort, of greater power of endurance, and able better 
to resist the influence of cold, than the race of five feet ten 
inches adapted to thisearth. The range of physical and mental 
power in our race, is extensive; quadruple that range, and it 
will embrace the calm, contemplative being of Mercury, to 
whom rest and warmth are the highest blessings, who languidly 
plucks the spontaneous fruits of his garden of Eden, and wor- 
ships the Giver of all good with a meek spirit and a fervent 
heart ; it will embrace the mighty man of Jupiter and the outer 
planets, a demi-god in strength, a hero in action, to whom rest 
is pain, exertion a relief, and a cold, dense atmosphere “ the 
breath of life.” A noble image of his Creator, he strides over 
his planet with a tread worthy of the immense world he inha- 
bits. Ever since “the beginning,” and long ere Eve listened or 
Adam fell, such a man may have been seeking to learn for what 
purpose a planet fourteen hundred times less than his own was 
created, and whether its scorched surface could sustain creatures 
worthy of possessing immortal souls, and how an eye sensible 
to rays of light could endure the blaze of so near a sun; while 
he thanks the great Creator for the coruscating lights that fill 
his atmosphere with variegated tints, yet leave him free from 
penetrating and oppressive heats. 

We have said nothing in regard to the habitability of the 
sun, for the reason, that it is not a body in any respect resem- 
bling our earth, and that no physical analogy could be brought 
by any process to bear upon it. It is a globe beyond our reason- 
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ing vision; and though we cannot doubt, Omnipotence could and 
may have created sentient beings adapted to its condition, yet 
we cannot imagine how men are to affirm or deny in this respect, 
as to a body beyond their reach of investigation, and of which 
they have no type. Nor does it appear at all possible to bring 
any physical facts to bear upon the inhabitability of the fixed 
stars. How they can send us direct light from such immense 
distances, without being suns, we are unable to conjecture: and 
if suns, we submit whether analogy does not claim, that they 
are centres of planetary systems, inhabited like our own. 
Though the systems of binary stars may be more or less 
complicated, and require accurate adjustment, are they neces- 
sarily more so than our own system of planets, with satellites 
nestling close under their primaries, and comets crossing orbits 
at all angles, and wheeling round the sun in every conceivable 
form of conic section? We cannot but think that as nebule 
have been resolved, and as our milky way has every charac- 
teristic of a resolved nebula, it is at least as safe to believe 
them to be resolvable into fixed stars, and to divide them, as 
Sir David Brewster has done, into “resolved and unresolved.” 

The law, as we believe it, of the Divine mind, producing life 
always and everywhere on our planet, would, it appears to us; 
require a strong and positive negation, before we could think 
that law ignored and inoperative on other spheres. We 
respectfully ask of the advocates for one and only one inha- 
bited world in the universe of space, a stronger physical denial 
of this divine law, before we can consent to believe in immense, 
uninhabitable, and therefore, to human conception, useless mas- 
ses, traversing space for countless cycles of ages, seemingly 
mere monsters of creation. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE LATE REV. ROBERT H. BISHOP, D. D. 


Rosert HAMILTON BisHop was born July, 26, 1777, at 
Cult, in the parish of Whitburn, Linlithgowshire, about twenty 
miles from, and in sight of, the city of Edinburgh. His more 
remote ancestors were zealous Reformers and Covenanters, and 
suffered for their zeal in behalf of civil and religious liberty. He 
was the fourth of a family of seventeen children, and the eldest 
child of his father’s second marriage. His father was a poor, 
plain, judicious, and liberal man, an elder in the church, much 
respected for his practical religious character. His mother 
was a remarkable woman, physically, intellectually, and religi- 
ously. These pious people belonged to, what at different times 
has been called, the Burgher, the Associate, or the Secession 
Church of Scotland. Before his birth their child was conse- 
crated to God, and that act of consecration was cheerfully and 
solemnly renewed and sealed in his baptism, at an early day. 
Their covenant with God they regarded as of most binding 
obligation, and accordingly trained their child, by precept, 
example, and suitable discipline, in conformity to the Christian 
standard. He was placed, when very young, at a primary school, 
in which the books chiefly used were the Bible and the Shorter 
Catechism, and by the time he was six years old, he had read 
through the New Testament and Book of Proverbs, and had 
thoroughly memorized the catechism. At this early period he 
acquired that love for Scripture history, and that ready com- 
mand of its multifarious facts, for which he was ever afterwards 
distinguished. At the age of twelve he was admitted to mem- 
bership in the church, then under the charge of Rey. John 


Brown, a son of John Brown of Haddington, and father of: 


the present Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh, the author of seve- 
ral most valuable expository works, recently published. Of 
the latter, he was a schoolmate and college associate, and in 
later years a correspondent. He derived great advantage in 
his religious course, from meetings for conference and prayer 
with the younger members of the church. During the period 
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of youth, he devoted part of his time to the acquisition of 
knowledge by such means as were within his reach, and the 
remainder to the duties of a shepherd. In 1793, he made his 
first visit to Edinburgh, and commenced the study of Greek 
in its celebrated University, of which Niebuhr, the historian, 
who was a student there at the same time, says, ‘The reputa- 
tion of this University is fully deserved, and the professors 
here are all that I could wish, as men of profound insight, 
thorough mastery over their subjects and admirable delivery.” 
The expenses of the first session were borne by his father, but 
the circumstances of the latter not permitting a large and con- 
tinuous outlay, the mind of our student became so greatly per- 
plexed as to the question whether he could continue his literary 
course, that he entertained the thought of entering into the 
king’s service, in either the army or the navy. He was saved 
from becoming a man of blood through the religious principles 
early instilled by his parents; particularly by the wise counsel, 
never to engage or continue in anything without special prayer ; 
and in his well trained mind, praying and fighting could not con- 
sistently be associated. 

At the commencement of the University session in 1794, he 
again went to Edinburgh, to see if it were possible to proceed 
with his education, and in one of the brief and broken autobio- 
graphical memoranda he has left, thus describes his success: 
‘“¢ What I was to do, or how I was to be supported, I knew not. 
But having with great diffidence introduced myself to Professor 
Finlayson, at the close of one of his introductory lectures, to 
ascertain from him the lowest terms on which he would permit 
me to attend his instructions, he with great frankness, without 
inquiring who I was or whence I came, immediately replied, 
that if I were a young man worth attending to, he would not 
only admit me to his course without charge, but also secure me 

*the same privileges from the other professors, during the four 
years’ course. And hedidso. The college sessions were only 
five months in each year, and I taught school during the sum- 
mer months; and as an acknowledgment to the Father of mer- 
cies, for his kindness through the professors in Edinburgh, I ad- 
mitted into my little college always one, and sometimes two 
scholars, without charge. I afterwards found that there was a 
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mutual agreement between the professors, that no young man 
who was promising should be deprived of the privilege of at- 
tending any of their departments, because he was not able to 
advance the ordinary fee of two or three guineas.” In one of 
his published works, many years afterwards, Dr. Bishop thus 
spoke of his generous and renowned instructors: ‘I com- 
menced the study of political and moral science forty years ago, 
under two of the most distinguished men of their day, professors 
Finlayson and Dugald Stewart. The former of these is scarcely 
known except by his pupils, yet as an accurate thinker and an 
attentive observer of human nature, and as to his power of ex- 
citing the minds of his students to proper exertions, he was in 
no way inferior to his celebrated fellow-laborer who delivered 
his lectures to an enraptured audience in an adjoining room.” 
This admirable professor imparted his facility in teaching, in 
large measure, to our student. In due time the latter finished 
his college studies, but did not, in his own estimation, attain a 
higher point than mediocrity in scholarship, owing to the want 
of a thorough grammar school instruction. He represented 
himself as having derived great advantages from the exercises 
of a literary society, and also one for religious conference, 
which doubtless led him to foster warmly such societies in the 
institutions he afterwards conducted; but his chief improve- 
ment he attributed not so much to direct college exercises, as 
to review and reflection during his long vacations. 

In 1798 he entered the Theological Hall of the Burgher or 
Associate Synod at Selkirk, on the Ettrick river, which was at 
that time under the exclusive direction of Rev. George Law- 
son, the successor of John Brown of Haddington, author of a 
Bible Dictionary, Concordance to the Bible, and other useful 
works. The course of instruction at the Hall lasted only two 
months in the year, and consisted of lectures from three to four 


hours daily, with society exercises two evenings each week, and. 


criticisms on sermons on the afternoons of the second month. 
Students were required to attend from four to five years, and 
when not at the Hall, studied under the direction of the Pres- 
byteries. While Dr. Bishop was there, the subjects of greatest 
interest with the students were Foreign and Domestic Missions, 
at that time new; the Nature of the Gospel Ministry; close 
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Communion, then extensively practised, and the Union of 
Church and State. 

In 1801, Dr. John M. Mason, of New York, visited Scotland, 
in furtherance of the interests of the Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, a body which had been formed in this coun- 
try by the union of a large number of the Associate and Re- 
formed Churches, or, as they are more popularly known, the 
Seceders and Covenanters. Dr. Mason laid before the young 
men at Selkirk the object of his mission, in which our student 
became much interested. A few weeks after, in Edinburgh, he 
engaged to emigrate to the United States. He was licensed to 
preach in pursuance of this object, by the Presbytery of Perth, 
June 28th, 1802, at Rathelet in Fifeshire. On the 25th of 
August following he was married to Miss Ann Ireland, at Buck- 
haven, on the Firth of Forth, and embarking immediately, in 
company with Dr. Mason and five ordained ministers, he landed 
at New York early in the following October. The Associate 
Reformed Presbytery met shortly after his arrival, and directed 
him to proceed to Kentucky. He paused on the way, and 
preached for a short time near Chillicothe, Ohio, whence he pro- 
ceeded to his original destination in March, 1803. For about 
eighteen months he itinerated as a missionary in some portions 
of Kentucky, and also in the Miami Valley. He finally set- 
tled at Lexington, Ky., in 1804, and took charge of a country 
congregation in Jessamine county, in connection with which, 
after some delay, he was ordained. This relation was not 
marked by any particular results, and was dissolved after a few 
years. Shortly after his location at Lexington, he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, in Transyl- 
vania University, a State institution, which had been grafted 
on a Presbyterian stock, and in which that denomination then 
took a deep interest. He continued to teach these branches 
till 1818, when Dr. Horace Holley, of Boston, became the 
President of the University, and they were transferred to his 
chair; Dr. Bishop being appointed Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy. The former of these was soon de- 
volved on an assistant, and History assigned him in its place. 
He continued to give instruction in these studies till his resig- 
nation, and removal from the State. 
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During Dr. Bishop’s residence in Lexington he was faithful 
and zealous in his work as a Christian minister, and would not 
be turned from it by any other professional engagements. He 
preached in the pulpits of the city, in the Chapel of the Uni- 
versity, in the neighboring churches, particularly such as were 
destitute, in the market houses, to the slaves, and to the poor 
outcasts of vice who are usually placed beyond the pale of hu- 
man sympathy. He was industrious in forming and aiding 
Sabbath-schools and Bible Classes. As early as 1811, he united 
with several other gentlemen in using the press for religious 
purposes, by publishing a monthly periodical, the first, doubt- 
less, of its kind in the West. His duties as an instructor he 
discharged with intelligence and fidelity, commanding the re- 
spect and winning the affection of his pupils. In an uproarious 
state of the College, when alarming disorder reigned, one of 
the rioters, speaking of the ineffectual efforts of the Presi- 
dent to quell the lawlessness, remarked: ‘ Mr. Bishop could 
have done it. We may respect Dr. Holley, but we love Mr. 
Bishop.” His connection with the University was without 
serious personal or official difficulties, but the invitation to leave 
it was rendered grateful by a state of affairs which naturally 
grew out of the different characters of himself and the Presi- 
dent. One was solid, the other superficial; one was godly, 
the other fashionable ; one was desirous to impart sound learn- 
ing and make students, the other to inculcate polished manners 
and make gentlemen; one was serious and earnest, the other 
frivolous and vain; one was evangelical, the other “liberal ;” 
one was solicitous to be everywhere the religious man, the other 
wore a religion of an elastic and easy character; for, though 
answering to a sacred title, he hesitated not to visit the theatre, 
to permit cards and dancing in his family, to divest the Sab- 
bath of all idea of sacredness, and even to visit the race course 
and become one of the judges of the race. Their ends, their 
motives, their methods, were in direct opposition, and believing 
the reform of the Institution to be hopeless while the President 
remained, Dr. Bishop was thankful to have a place offered him 
where he could carry out a system of truly republican and 
Christian education. He was considered one of the main pillars 
of the University, and when he retired it rapidly declined. No 
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man like-minded was found to care for it, and without evangeli- 
cal support it could not and did not live. 

In 1824 Dr. Bishop accepted and entered upon the Presi- 
dency of Miami University, an institution of learning founded 
by the State of Ohio, at Oxford, about thirty-five miles north- 
west of Cincinnati, and which was then passing from a grammar 
school into a college. It had experienced a feeble and perilous 
infancy, but at once indications of healthy growth were seen on 
every hand. The diligence, self-denial, unabated interest, and 
prayerfulness, with which he prosecuted his work, were seen 
and known all around him, and were repaid by the increasing 
confidence of the community, and an extended career of useful- 
ness, the results which it is impossible to estimate. His admi- 
nistration was judicious, beneficent, and successful, though, of 
course, not free from imperfections. 

But difficulties at length arose; they were charged to him, 
when they would have arisen under any other person equally 
faithful; they were unduly magnified ; they led to a clamor on 
the part of a few for a change; and in 1841, at the age of 
sixty-four years, at the informal request of the trustees, he 
resigned the Presidency, all the other Professors, with a single 
exception, pursuing the same course, at the same suggestion, 
and accepted the Professorship of History and Political Science, 
which was created for the purpose of retaining his services in 
connection with the Institution. The wisdom and the ecclesi- 
astical tendencies of the most active part of the Board who 
brought about this measure, and some of the motives which dic- 
tated it, may be estimated from the fact that his successor was 
Rev. George Junkin, D. D., who was known throughout the 
West solely by the reputation he had obtained in aiding to 
bring about the dismemberment of the Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Junkin’s administration was short and troubled, but 
while it lasted Dr. Bishop’s situation was rendered uneasy, by 
a variety of circumstances which we need not detail. The same 
trustees, to the surprise of the public, in 1845, vacated and 
discontinued the Professorship which they had created for him, 
and his connection with the Institution, which he had nourished 
and brought up, entirely ceased. 

It is far from our wish or purpose to awaken a controversy 
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over the ashes of the honored dead; yet we would be recreant 
to truth, to history, and to well-deserved friendship, were we 
to withhold the expression of the conviction that this treatment 
of Dr. Bishop was unwise, unjust and ungenerous, and that it 
has been unsustained by any subsequent condition of the Col- 
lege. Tosend away in dishonor, from an Institution largely built 
up by his ceaseless cares, dignified by his attainments, benefit- 
ed by his instructions, fostered by his prayers, adorned by his 
piety, and endowed with that, worth more to it than gold, public 
confidence, by his character, an old man, verging on three score 
years and ten, whose bodily energy was impaired by an injury 
received in the regular discharge of his professional duty, and 
whose disinterestedness had left him no means of subsistence, 
demanded far more to justify it in the eyes of a scrutinizing 
and just public, than the bare and paltry statement given in the 
official act, that it was necessary to economize the finances of the 
Institution. Several experiments in conducting this and another 
public University, in the same State, have since been made; but 
fearing no comparisons, Dr. Bishop’s friends still look back to 
his administration, before he was trammeled and perplexed by 
unfavorable influences, as the golden age of the University, and 
will feel highly gratified when, under the direction of its pre- 
sent changed Board of Trustees, and its able and efficient Pres- 
ident, recently inaugurated, it shall attain the same kind and 
measure of public confidence it enjoyed as a fountain of sound 
Christian and republican education, before avarice, disappointed 
in seeking the destruction of young men by dissipation, local 
dislikes, growing out of the just transaction of College business, 
petty jealousy, ambition, hard-hearted sectarianism, and stupid 
conservatism, in distinct action or in combination, brought 
about the unhappy state of affairs which led to his removal. 
With no certain dependence but God, Dr. Bishop went forth 
f:um Oxford, an old man, leaning on his staff, and found a 
home where he could still actively pursue the great object 
which he had cherished with life-long devotion, at a young and 
promising institution, Farmers’ College, in the vicinity of Cin- 
cinnati, where he spent the remainder of his life. The testi- 
mony of all who were familiar with his instructions here, was 
that, however age might have bowed his manly form, it had 
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laid its palsying hand but gently on his intellectual faculties, 
and had in no degree quenched the kindly glow of his heart. 
His sun here sunk calmly to rest, and left a beauteous and un- 
fading twilight glow behind it. 

During the month of April last, he had a conviction, if not 
a premonition, that the time of his departure was at hand. To 
one who, though an active inhabitant of earth, had cherished so 
many thoughts of heaven, and cast his anchor within the veil, 
such a conviction brought neither anxiety nor fear. He spoke 
becomingly of his decease. He selected for his burial a retired 
and pleasant spot, which had often been the place of his morn- 
ing and evening private devotions; and, his mind running back 
to the scenes of his childhood’s home, he directed that his re- 
mains should be interred after the style of the Cairns of Scot- 
land, by inclosing his coffin in a secure casement, placing it on 
the surface of the ground, and raising over it a considerable 
mound of earth; the spot to be marked by no monument, unless 
the hand of affection should choose to plant an evergreen upon 
it. The President of the College, supposing that he was over- 
taxing his strength, proposed that he should suspend, or, at 
least, remit his labors with his classes, to which he made the’ 
characteristic reply, ““No! no! I cannot quit my post of duty; 
when the summons comes, I must be found in the harness, and 
at work.”’ On Sabbath, April 23, he preached what he informed 
his friends would be his last sermon. It was an earnest appeal 
to the Presbyterian congregation, temporarily occupying the 
chapel of the College, to complete speedily their new house of 
worship then in process of erection; and it was in the spirit of 
one whose conflict was nearly finished, and whose crown was 
already in view. He heard his classes till the succeeding 
Thursday, when, on account of increasing debility, he was com- 
pelled to remain at his house, never to leave it till carried to 
his grave. In the midst of kind attentions and prayers, without 
disease, painless in body, the peace that passeth all understand- 
ing filling his heart, and the hope full of immortality irradiating 
the future, at the very time he had desired, in the coming on 
of a peaceful vernal Sabbath, April 29, his highest wishes met 
their fulfilment, and like the great Hebrew monarch and Psalm- 
ist, “having served his own generation, by the will of God he 
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fell asleep,” having nearly completed seventy-eight years. And 
it is worthy of notice, in this connection, that she who had left 
for him the attachments of her early home, on the Firth of 
Forth, to share the privations and dangers of our then unknown 
western wilds, after passing with him a pilgrimage of joy and 
trial of more than fifty-two years, was, only two weeks later, 
laid beside him in the tomb. Her business in that long period, 
as part of her religious duty, had been to promote his comfort 
and usefulness, and when he was removed her spirit failed. 
They were devoted to each other in their lives, and in their 
deaths they were not long divided. Their children rise up and 
call them blessed. ‘Two of their sons and one son-in-law have 
become ministers; and two other sons are professional teachers. 
In person, Dr. Bishop was tall and commanding, with a 
countenance in which benignity and manliness were happily 
blended; in dress he was always plain; in his modes of life 
very simple; in manners unostentatious and unassuming; and 
though he never sought or acquired a fashionable polish, his 
intercourse was marked with a dignity and kindliness united 
which always secured for him a warm and unfeigned regard. 
In his ecclesiastical relations, he was first a member and 
licentiate of the Secession Church of Scotland; he passed from 
that into the Associate Reformed Church of this country. 
While connected with this body, he came in contact with Rev. 
Adam Rankin, one of its ministers, settled in Lexington. 
Highly disapproving certain measures of this individual, deeply 
affecting the interest of the Church, Dr. Bishop made chem the 
subject of criticism in the periodical of which he was one of the 
Editors. He was arraigned before his Presbytery, which was 
small and under Rankin’s influence, and suspended from the 
ministry for slander. The case was appealed to the General 
Synod, which restored Dr. Bishop, with a slight censure, and 
ordered the Presbytery to try Mr. Rankin. This not being 
done, a commission of the General Synod, consisting of five per- 
sons, on which were Dr. Mason, of N. Y., and Gov. Morrow, of 
Ohio, was appointed to try the whole case. This commission 
deposed Mr. Rankin from the ministry, and adjudged that Dr. 
Bishop was worthy of rebuke for a technical slander. The re- 
buke was administered by Dr. Mason, in a single sentence. In 
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1819, Dr. Bishop united with the Presbyterian Church, under 
the care of the General Assembly, and was for three years the 
stated supply of the McChord Church, in Lexington, previ- 
ous to the settlement there of the late lamented Dr. John Breck- 
inridge. When the disruption of the Presbyterian Church 
occurred, he, with a large part of his Presbytery, remained in 
a neutral position for some time, hoping that they might act as 
mediators, and aid in producing at least a local réunion. Find- 
ing this hope vain, as those with whom he acted determined to 
re-connect themselves with the ‘“‘Old School,’”’ he united with 
them. 

But his course was too liberal to please certain leaders in 
that body, and his efforts to promote brotherly love and confi- 
dence were vigilantly hedged in. This led him to transfer his 
relations to the Constitutional Presbyterian Church, and he 
spent the last ten years of his life in our communion. With 
the firmest and most enlightened attachment to Presbyterian- 
ism, he never could be a sectarian, and he deplored most deeply 
the division which had rent asunder the Church he loved. He 
purposely sought and maintained a connection with each branch, 
that he might testify his confidence in and love for both. But 
though he pursued this course in the sincere spirit of union, 
he had his preferences, and found his last position most conge- 
niat with his enlarged and truly Christian views and feelings. 

Dr. Bishop possessed a clear and vigorous mind, far above 
the common order, original in the sense of conducting its own 
investigations and forming its own judgments, and with a large 
capacity for system and generalization. His mental discipline 
and acquisitions in earlier life were such as the university of 
Edinburgh furnished, and though the activity of his riper years 
prevented an extensive attention to books, he kept up a proper 
acquaintance with the substantial literature of the day. His 
choice always led him to useful studies; and he richly merited 
the compliment paid by Lord Kenyon to a brother lawyer, 
when he remarked, “I like him, there is no rubbish in his head.” 
Tlis judgment was sound, and his development of general prin- 
ciples wide-reaching and reliable. His acquaintance with details 
was limited, and on that account, in the practical application of 
principles, he was not always a safe guide. He studied correct- 
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ness rather than elegance, force rather than beauty, and pre- 
ferred to rest in the regions of scientific and historic fact, rather 
than to roam in the shadowy and brilliant realms of imagination. 
His mind was manly, active, vigorous, symmetrical, excellently 
trained and fairly stored. If he did not flutter and fascinate 
as the butterfly, he did not sport away his existence, and die to 
be forgotten as soon. If he did not, like some, cleave the azure 
vault with the hissing velocity and glare of a rocket, he did not 
explode into nonentity, and leave the world in as deep dark- 
ness as before. 

His moral characteristics were, however, his most marked 
and striking ones. Like other great men he possessed a rare 
simplicity of character. It was not that of ignorance nor the want 
of intelligence and refinement, but grew out of his pure tastes, 
his sterling honesty, his sound judgment, and his expansive wis- 
dom. It was conjoined with true dignity; not that of starch 
and broadcloth, of pompous ignorance, arrogant pretension, 
and solemn folly, but that of true manhood, growing out of a 
just apprehension of his responsibilities as endowed with a mind 
which emanated from God, which was capable of knowing and 
communing with Him, and which was destined to immortality. 
No one would have accounted him a trifler, yet no one would 
have been repelled by a forbidding assumption of superior quali- 
ties. Connected with these excellences were a godly sincerity 
and love of truth which placed him at the farthest remove.from 
all deceit, which forbade him to cherish convictions he would be 
ashamed or afraid to utter, and which led to the fearless expres- 
sion of such as he formed. Those who knew him best, esteemed 
him “an Israelite, indeed, in whom was no guile.” 

His benevolence was warm and unfailing. He was careful 
to avoid all ostentation in its exercise, but its results were too 
numerous and beneficial to be hidden. Out of a salary, for 
the greater part of his life decidedly limited, he always dis- 
pensed charity when a proper call was made; and when his 
allowance was more bountiful, though he was economical in his 
expenditures, he laid up nothing. His heart abounded with 
kindly sympathies, and his hands were open to the children of 
want. Remembering how he had been aided in securing his 
education and in entering the ministry, he cherished a warm 
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interest in young men in any degree similarly situated ; and his 
house, his purse, and the purses of his friends as far as he could 
command them, were open for their assistance. Many young 
men owed to his kindness the invaluable blessing of an educa- 
tion; and many are preaching the gospel who, but for him, 
would have been compelled to engage in secular pursuits. His 
concern in all evangelical movements to convert the world was 
living and deep, and to the very end of his days his benefac- 
tions went freely with his prayers to hasten the glorious con- 
summation. His liberality of spirit toward such as differed 
from him was a marked feature in his character. He had no 
respect for the disposition, so prevalent at present, to oblite- 
rate all distinctions between truth and error, right and wrong, 
and to baptize with the name of Christianity every deformed, 
shallow, and even impious system which pretends to be divine. 
In his estimation the knowledge of truth was attainable, and 
was of incalculable and indispensable importance, and he would 
not abate one jot or tittle of truth as he understood it; but he 
was unwilling to make his conscience a guide for another man’s 
understanding: exercising his right to form and promulgate his 
own opinions, he accorded the same right cheerfully to others 
on their own responsibility. Claiming respect for his own views, 
he respected the views of others. He was ever ready to pass 
over verbal and minor differences, and rest with pleasure on 
substantial agreements. He believed Christians should unite 
on fundamentals, and let non-essentials go. He thus secured 
himself a place in a wide brotherhood, and rejoiced in a com- 
panionship with all whom he esteemed true and good. He was 
a genuine philanthropist. He looked on man, not as the tailor 
and the dancing-master have made him, not as society has 
cramped or encumbered him with its fashions, or decorated him 
with its insignia of folly, but as God has made him, with his 
capacities, dangers, responsibilities, and eternal destiny. And 
wherever he found a soul which God had created, for which 
Christ had died, and which the Divine Spirit might fit for com- 
panionship with the just made perfect, there he recognized one 
whom, despite of all distinctions of color, caste, fashion and sta- 
tion, he regarded as a man and a brother. His philanthropy, 
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however, was as far removed from radicalism as from mawkish 
sentimentalism. 

Dr. Bishop was also a man of true progress. Ever ready to 
hail with pleasure whatever promised real and permanent ad- 
vantage, he had no regard for anything merely because it was 
thought, or proclaimed to be, new. It was his practice, by the 
tests of experience, observation and Scripture, to prove all 
things, and hold fast that which is good. He believed in the 
indefinite expansion and improvement of the human mind, yet 
rejected the notions and vagaries of many modern philosophers 
and reformers as to the worthlessness of the past, or the rapid 
advancement of the future, without adequate divine agencies of 
renovation. In his sagacious estimate, God had not worked in 
this world by his Providence, his Word, and his Spirit, for near 
six thousand years, without bringing out many important 
results worthy of preservation and remembrance; and gather- 
ing up the wisdom of the past, he rejoiced in the onward move- 
ments of the present, and cherished high hopes as to the future. 
He did not live in the past, and but very few old men kept up 
with the age as well as he. His mind never sunk into repose, 
nor went back to second childhood. 

The real cause of his excellence and usefulness was his deep, 
scriptural, personal piety. Religion with him was not so much 
a law as alife; not an external course of duty, so much as the 
ordinary actings of a truly renewed nature. It was all-perva- 
sive; he was a godly man in everything. His humility was 
sincere, and his reverence for God profound and abiding. He 
thought and spoke not as a serious man might concerning 
consecrated things, but as a consecrated man would concerning 
serious things. His piety made him cheerful in temperament, 
and inspired him with fortitude in trial and danger. Tis ready, 
unfaltering trust in God, was like that of the “father of the 
faithful,” to whose history he always referred with a living 
interest. Life, in his view, was a privilege and a high and 
solemn responsibility, as it was granted to believers in answer 
to the Redeemer’s intercession, (John xvii. 15;) and death was 
equally a privilege and a blessing, as it was made a part of 
their inheritance by the same prayer, (John xvii. 24;) accord- 
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ingly, he lived earnestly and died triumphantly. One evidence 
of piety, the hearty forgiveness of those who have injured us, 
the hardest for human nature to manifest, he gave when he left 
Oxford, in the circumstances already described, in the follow- 
ing prayer, written at the time, but certainly not with any ex- 
pectation that it would ever reach the public eye: “‘ May the 
good God forgive all and every one who, from mistake or de- 
sign, has injured me in any manner; and Lord help me to 
review my conduct and disposition towards all with whom I 
have been connected, and give me the spirit of forgiveness and 
of evangelical repentance.” 

Dr. Bishop was not a perfect man, and he stood in so promi- 
nent a position that his imperfections were easily seen. A 
greater attention to the cultivation of agreeable manners in his 
earlier years, would have increased his usefulness. He was not 
able always to maintain that equability of temper he desired. 
To fulfill his mission he needed, and had given him, a strong 
will, and he could not always meckly bear to have it resisted. 
Great minds, in their mighty movements, cannot be perpetually 
calm; and it is not always in human nature, even when par- 
tially sanctified, to be nibbled at by the small fry of trouble- 
makers, or to be burned by the salamanders who live in the 
fires of contention, without fretting a little, even though it might 
do better. But such exhibitions of feeling in him were like the 
lightning’s flash, which passes rapidly away. His course did 
not always run smoothly. He was too much of a man to be 
comprehended and appreciated by every small specimen of hu- 
man nature; his purity suggested unfavorable contrasts, his 
unbending regard for truth offended the errorist and the de- 
ceiver, his disinterestedness rebuked the selfish, his zeal for 
progress was disagreeable to the fossilized conservative, and his 
genuine Christian liberality roused the sectarian and the bigot. 
He freely, sometimes incautiously, admitted that he had not 
always acted wisely; but he was in all respects too practically 
good a man to pass through so evil a world as this without ex- 
citing opposition and incurring persecution, as his Master had 
before him. 

As a theologian, Dr. Bishop was sound, lucid and scriptural. 
No one could have lived with a more abiding and all-pervading 
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conviction that the Bible was the Word of God. He rendered 
the hearty homage of his intellect and his life to the sacred 
volume. He unhesitatingly made it the only authoritative 
guide in his investigations. A devoted follower of the Inductive 
Philosophy, he insisted on its sternest application to theology. 
All a priori speculations he considered as barren of valuable 
results, and resolutely determined to abide among realities 
rather than to wander in the regions of cloud-land, and endeavor 
to live on mist. The Bible he regarded as being, like nature, 
a record of clearly ascertained ultimate facts, and esteemed it the 
highest wisdom in man to arrange them, and deduce from them 
general truths concerning the divine government. “ Every 
study,” said he, “is lost labor, that cannot be made to bear 
upon some great and important good. Action, vigorous and 
useful action, is the great end of life in our present state of ex- 
istence. Hence, all speculation is useless, unless it can be 
made to bear upon production and improvement.” The breadth 
and comprehensiveness of his views commended them to the 
thoughtful, and some of his printed contributions to the science 
of theology are considered of peculiar value. 

As an educator, Dr. Bishop had, of course, many good quali- 
ties, in common with those engaged in the same profession ; and 
it will be necessary, in this notice, to mention only such as dis- 
tinguished him. He apprehended the dignity and importance 
of his work, and set his heart upon it. A firm believer in the 
doctrine of total depravity, he estimated man by the noble 
estate from which he had fallen, by the costly price paid for 
his redemption, by the divine arrangements for his renovation 
and perfect restoration, and by the Paradise he may yet regain. 
He felt that no higher station could be assigned to any one 
than to train the intellects and hearts of young men for real 
usefulness here and immortal glory hereafter. He threw his 
whole energies into this business, and ceased to teach but two 
days before his death. At an early period he became imbued 
with the spirit of American institutions, and having often, in 
his historical instructions, traced the causes of the rise and fall 
of the great nations of antiquity, he strove with ardor to train 
a generation of scholars with such principles and morals as 
would render the republic perpetual. 
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He bestowed the largest attention on those studies he deemed 
most useful. He wished his students to be and to do something 
in the world; and hence he taught them to discard philosophy, 
falsely so called, and to leave all idle dreamers to their dreams. 
His manner in communicating instruction was simple, clear and 
forcible. He was intelligent, and therefore was intelligible. 
None but a very dull mind could fail to comprehend him, even 
on the weightiest themes. He had an uncommon faculty in 
waking up and guiding minds. He recognized the wisdom 
of the Creator in the production of so great a diversity, and 
in conferring on each a specific individuality, and it was his 
constant and successful study to develop, restrain, guide, and 
impel, that individuality. Some instructors have but one 
mould, and would run all human nature into that. Many suc- 
ceed in impressing themselves on their pupils, so that the latter 
become bad copies of an imperfect original. Dr. Bishop took 
young men as God had fashioned them, and aimed to draw out 
of them what He had put within them, so that they should be 
living men, having the free use of their powers, and not scho- 
lastic parrots, merely repeating what they had heard. Pro- 
bably no man in this country has more effectually roused and 
controlled mind, without putting it into trammels. His skill 
consisted not so much in imparting truth, as in teaching the 
scholar how to find it for himself; and while he benefited hun- 
dreds, it was in such a way that none of them became his imi- 
tators. The branches in which he excelled were mental, moral 
and political science, and history. If he did not enter with so 
great a zest as many into mental science, it was because he 
knew that while speculations upon it have no end, valuable 
results, as developed by the application of the Inductive Philo- 
sophy, are comparatively few. ‘To these actual results, and 
their connections, he wisely confined himself; following, as 
would be expected, the Scotch school. His views of moral and 
political science, though devoid of a theological cast, were based 
upon the Scriptures, and were unfolded with great ability. Be- 
fore D’ Aubigné had so tersely expressed it, he realized the mo- 
mentous truth that God is in history; and in tracing the 
dealings of Providence with men and nations, he evolved lessons 
of great consequence. 
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As to his tact for the government of a literary institution, 
there has been a difference of opinion, but his success vindicated 
his general method. His theory was good, but it required un- 
ceasing watchfulness, and the full co-operation of his associates 
in its application. He held that a College was but a large 
family, and that its government should be administered in a 
spirit of parental kindness and decision; that it should be a 
mixture of monarchy and democracy; that while ample autho- 
rity for all necessary purposes should be vested in the Faculty, 
and in the President, as their chief executive officer, the duty 
and privilege of self-government should be urgently inculcated 
upon the students. He would have made each youth his own 
‘master. In the practical application of this theory, questions 
would arise as to the debateable point where self-government 
should be superseded, and the reign of direct authority begin ; 
and the students being liberal constructionists as to their privi- 
leges, would sometimes take the liberty of doing as they pleased. 
To such ungencrous abuses of appeals made to their better feel- 
ings, may be traced the greater portion of the insubordination 
in the College during Dr. Bishop’s incumbency. But if his 
kindness was abused, the abuse was soon, and in a number of 
cases quite unexpectedly, followed by the rigid exercise of dis- 
cipline. If he failed here, his failure “leaned to virtue’s side.” 
Despotism has often worked worse results. All literary insti- 
tutions, not thoroughly under the influence of religious princi- 
ple, are subject to disorder; and now that ten years have passed 
since he laid his authority down, and other experiments have 
been made, his friends need ask no concessions in his behalf, 
but may confidently maintain that he used his authority as 
wisely and beneficently, and abused it as little, as any one who 
has filled so responsible a station in the restless, growing, 
changing West. 

Dr. Bishop’s services may be estimated as a preacher, an 
author, and an educator. He always preached as opportunities 
presented themselves, and made them when they did not come 
naturally. He was not a popular preacher; those who went to 
hear the oratory of finished sentences and polished intonation, 
were disappointed; but those who loved the truth in scriptural 
or logical forms, were well repaid for their attention. He was 
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always respected as a religious teacher, and many of his 
occasional efforts rose to the rank of greatness. As an 
author, he wrote what he thought was needed; and pub- 
lished, not because he merely wished to say something, but 
because he had something to say. He commenced author 
ship by issuing a volume of sermons, at Lexington, in 1808. 
It was the first book of the kind published West of the 
mountains, and exhibits the low state of the typographic 
art at that time. It consists of seventeen discourses, filled with 
solid, wholesome, important truth, in plain, strong language, 
well interspersed with Scripture quotations, and as much supe- 
rior to the pretty, vapid, finical essays, twenty-five minutes long, 
with which many fashionable congregations are entertained, as 
a robust, healthy, sensible farmer would be superior to an atten- 
uated city dandy. His next publication of any size, was a vol- 
ume of brief memoirs of Rev. David' Rice, and other pioneers 
of the Presbyterian Church in Kentucky. To this, Davidson’s 
History of the Presbyterian Church in Kentucky is largely 
indebted, as will appear from the frequent references made to 
it; but we are sorry to add, there is a decided disposition 
evinced in the latter work to underrate or ignore Dr. Bishop's 
valuable services. The thoroughly parti$an “Old School” 
stand-point from which the author has evidently written, in this 
and several similar cases, has done much to impair. confidence 
in the impartiality and justice of his otherwise useful work. 
Next in order comes a short treatise on Logic, prepared with 
particular reference to his classes, and not obtaining a circula- 
tion beyond them. Then, a volume of “Sketches of the Phi- 
losophy of the Bible,” a work of real worth, presenting clear 
and able expositions of several important topics; among them, 
the subjects of Social Liability and Social Relations; which, in 
their places, as clear and scriptural statements of the relations 
in which our race stands to the first man, and in which they are 
affected by his sin, deserve to rank beside Dr. Chalmers’ “ Dis- 
courses on the Depravity of human Nature,” and several of his 
sermons and essays on the “ Influence of Justification by Faith 
in promoting personal Peace and Holiness,” as among the best 
that this or any age has furnished on these subjects. After 
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this, was a volume tracing the history of civil and religious 
liberty, and giving a sketch of the science of government; and 
then, a large number of sermons, baccalaureates, and pamph- 
lets on passing topics, besides contributions to several perio- 
dicals. His books all suffered in the style of their publication, 
and no effort was ever made to give them an extended circula- 
tion; and it is with pleasure we learn that, in compliance with 
the request of the Alumni of Miami University, his family have 
decided to publish a volume, containing a selection of his best 
articles and discourses, with as full an account of his life and 
services, as can be prepared from the scanty materials he has 
left. 

As an educator, Dr. Bishop’s services have been an extensive 
blessing to the Church and to our country. In Congress, in 
the diplomatic service of the nation, in executive chairs, in 
legislative bodies, on the bench, at the bar, in the pulpit, in the 
medical profession, and in the ordinary business walks of life, 
his pupils have honored him and distinguished themselves. Not 
far from two hundred ministers of the Gospel passed under his 
instructions, and in some measure were directed and profited by 
him. Ilow many minds he excited, guided, corrected and aided 
in maturing, cannot be known. Ideas, not arms, govern the 
world; and he spent his life in teaching promising young men 
how to acquire and to use them. Many men in active life 
attract largely the public gaze, while those who trained and de- 
veloped their powers, remain in more retired scenes. Dr. Bish- 
op pursued the quiet tenor of his way, but has been strongly 
felt in the conflict of this world’s affairs, through the numbers 
he has sent armed and disciplined into the field. The best of 
us only bloom for a season, as the fragile flower, and having 
accomplished our mission, we fade and fall to fertilize the 
ground, that other and fairer flowers may spring from our dust ; 
and though he has passed away, it was not without dispensing 
a fragrant influence while he lived, and leaving many in whom 
the results of his labors will live after him. 

Dr. Bishop needs no extended eulogy; his works praise him. 
He could not be otherwise than great, for his mind, as well as 
his heart, was informed, expanded, and strengthened by divine 
thoughts and words. He was assuredly good, for Christ was 
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his model, the Bible was his guide, and his life was one of daily 
prayer. He was pre-eminently useful, for he consecrated him- 
self as a living sacrifice, and God owned and blessed the conse, 


_cration. Though his manners were plain and his words were 


sometimes blunt, and he was incapable of doing the honors of a 
drawing-room, or fawning with honeyed tones before the great 
ones of earth, he was still a noble specimen of Christian man- 
liness. Men so imbued with God’s thoughts and Spirit, are 
among His rarest gifts to our race. 

So great a life is full of useful lessons. It adds another worthy 
and imitable example to the large number of those who have suc- 
cessfully struggled with difficulties in obtaining an education. It 
proves that genius without application cannot make men emi- 
nent. It shows the importance of lending a helping hand to young 
men of promise. Had Prof. Finlayson repulsed with coldness 
the ungainly young man who sought his assistance, what a loss 
would not the hundreds he afterwards instructed, have sustained! 
It establishes the importance of an early and faithful inculca- 
tion of rigid moral principle. But for the conviction that God 
would not bless him, and that he could not pray over deeds of 
violence and shame, our student would probably have taken the 
path of military glory. He might then have been the hero of 
hard fought fields and worn a laurel wreath, nurtured with 
widows’ and with orphans’ tears; he might have perished in the 
fierce strife of battle, but he never would have accomplished the 
good which his friends gratefully commemorate; and as certainly 
as the memory of the just will be blessed, while the name of the 
wicked shall rot, he will live, when blood-stained heroes and their 
deeds of wickedness shall sink in merited oblivion. His life finely 
illustrates the glorious excellence of goodness. He was aman of 
unquestioned intellect and attainments, but it was his goodness, 
through divine grace, which transfused and elevated, sanctified 
and crowned them. The world has hitherto worshipped genius, 
intellect, and power. In the period of its predicted renova- 
tion, it will worship goodness. In the kingdom of heaven, he is 
the greatest who is most faithful to his trust, however humble it 
may be, and who most unselfishly devotes his energies to the 
welfare of others. 

When Dr. Bishop first reached Lexington, he became the 
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neighbor of a young and rising lawyer, whose esteem and friend- 
ship he secured and enjoyed. That lawyer increased in capacity, 
in knowledge, in influence, in prominence, till a great national 
political party made his name its rallying cry, till listening 
senates hung with rapture on his periods, and those who held the 
high seats of power quailed at his burning words. Though 
wielding no sceptre, and dispensing no patronage, he was indeed 
‘¢a king of men.”’ In mature age, crowned with honors, he died, 
and was borne, with civic pomp and military show from the na- 
tional capital, over the great highways of the country, to the 
shades of Ashland, where, while patriotism is cherished, he will 
ever find an honored grave. Strong considerations would re- 
strain us from undervaluing his work. But some of the 
measures he originated, and pursued with ceaseless toil, are 
cast aside as obsolete ideas, his party is disbanded, the 
talismanic charm of his name is powerless, and while he 
left his mark on his generation, it will remain for future 
ages to decide how great and enduring his influence shall be. 
His humble acquaintance in the quiet retreats of learning and 
the pious walks of usefulness, pursued his noiseless and even 
way, and full of days, has been laid to his rest. No political 
party lamented his death, no martial band, with wailing dirge 
and folded banners, and pealing guns, gathered round his 
grave. By friends who were tried and true, the simple rites 
of sepulture were performed, and tears of grateful affec- 
tion bedewed his resting place. His work will live. It is 
graven, not on the highways and manufactories of the land, not 
on cultivated fields and growing cities, but on society itself, and 
on living human hearts. Men, in their most impressible state, 
were the material8 on which he wrought, and the formation of 
enlightened, elevated, and often Christian character, was his 
workmanship. He will be remembered with a warmer and ten- 
derer interest than the great politician. His influence will sur- 
vive the earth, and live when the stars are dim, and the present 
forms of creation shall have passed away. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


Rational Psychology, or the Subjective Idea and the Objective Law of 
all Intelligence. By Laurens P. Hickok, D. D., Union College. 
Schenectady. G. Y. Van De Bogert. 1852. 

Empirical Psychology, or the human Mind as given in Consciousness. 
By the same. Same publisher. 1854. 


A System of Moral Science. By the same. Same publisher. 1855. 


The above works possess much of the same distinctive char- 
acter. We have, therefore, placed them all at the head of this 
Article; although the greater part of it will be devoted to the 
consideration of the third. 

“As obscure as Plato’s dyado’’ was a standing jest of the 
ancient satirists, and if we look at the introductions to our mo- 
dern treatises on moral philosophy, the difficulty is not yet 
wholly cleared up. At least, there are some respects in which 
the ultimate rule of right, however practically sure, presents 
theoretical difficulties for the clearest minds. The different 
theories have been well and concisely presented by Dr. Hickok, 
in the first chapter of the present work. In commenting on it, 
let us say, in the outset, that our position is not so much that 
of critics affecting a rigorous impartiality, as of friends, who 
wish to set before the public the merits of a work, of whose 
value they have formed a favorable opinion. It is, therefore, 
frankly admitted, that the search of faults is not so much our 
object as the presentation of excellences, together with occa- 
sional reply to some objections which, although from respectable 
quarters, we do not deem well taken. In so doing, we shall 
also endeavor to present a general discussion of the principles 
of these works, on grounds independent, though, in the main, 
harmonious with the author’s views. 

What is the ultimate rule of right? In discussing the vari- 
ous theories respecting it, Dr. H. classes them first, into the 
objective and the subjective. Under the first, he enumerates, 
very concisely, 1. ‘The Authority of the State ;” 2. “‘ The re- 
vealed Will of God;’’ 3. “Something inherent in the Nature 
of Things;” 4. “The highest Happiness.” Under the second 
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are mentioned, 1. “ Natural Susceptibility to Pride;” 2. ‘“In- 
ner reciprocal Sympathy ;”’ 3. “An inner Sense giving moral 
Distinctions ;’’ 4. ‘Immediate Intuition.”’ To each is added 
the names of the principal writers by whom they have been 
respectively maintained. In the conclusion of the chapter, 
we have the author’s own ultimate rule, briefly stated in his 
own chosen mode of expression. It is, ‘‘ Worthiness of spirit- 
ual Approbation.” 

And here might seem to be the proper place to take up 
an objection urged by the Princeton Review, of January, 
1855, which charges upon Dr. H.’s ultimate rule, “that right 
is analyzed or resolved into other elementary ideas simpler 
than itself, unless we make the excellency of the spiritual and 
rational nature its own capability of moral rectitude,”’ and this, 
says the reviewer, with much appearance of plausibility, “ would 
be only a coming round in a circle from the starting point.” 
Our answer to this will appear in the course of the general dis- 
cussion, which we prefer to give on independent grounds. A more 
formal and specific reply may be offered in some other part of 
our remarks. We go on with Dr. H.’s brief argument for his 
rule. 

“That this is ultimate, (that is, this ‘ worthiness of spiritual 
approbation,’) appears,’’ he says, “‘in many ways.” ‘ It cannot 
be sacrificed for anything else, without unavoidable debasement 
and contempt.’’ “ Other things may all be sold for it, but this 
cannot be bought for anything lower.” He maintains, in sub- 
stance, that the man who would barter it for happiness of any 
kind, has already lost it. ‘It is grounded in our deepest and 
earliest convictions.” ‘Children manifest the deep conviction 
of the superiority of the ought, above all the cravings of a want.” 
‘Such experience can by no means be brought out of the 
animal. But take a child, even quite early, and you find it 
does truly manifest it.’” He does not wish to be thought selfish. 
He feels degraded when charged with having no other or higher 
motive than his own happiness. He would be thought under 
the influence of some higher rule, whether he logically under- 
stands it or not. ‘* All human speech evinces the universal con- 
viction. All language distinguishes the ought from the want, 
the imperative from the appetite; and though to both there 
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may have been sometimes applied the same term, yet always 
has the good as happiness, been distinguished from the good as 
worthiness ; and of the last only has there been the invariable 
conviction that it was the good which might be lost for no pos- 
sible equivalent.” 

But what is the good? What is this summum bonum? Or, 
what is this spiritual worthiness, or worthiness of spiritual ap- 
probation, which Dr. Hickok regards as synonymous with it? 
The Princeton Review as we have seen, regards him as giving 
no definition of this. He charges it upon him as a fault, at the 
same time that he also charges him with resolving the principle 
of right into something more elementary. If the latter objec- 
tion is well taken, then the author was logically correct in not 
attempting to resolve it by a definition. It is ultimate, and 
cannot, therefore, be explained by anything below it, or aside 
of it, ‘it is that which is due to the spirit’s excellency.” 

But we would rather present the objection as it would occur 
to ourselves when viewing the matter under a certain aspect, 
as also the answers which, under that aspect, would appear con- 
clusive. Thus, it might be said—if we take for the spirit’s ex- 
cellency the attainment, or the fitness to obtain for itself or for 
other spirits, any of those lower things, which are put as ulti- 
mates in other theories, whether it be sensual enjoyment or out- 
ward happiness of any kind, or gratification of taste, or consti- 
tutional susceptibility, or constitutional benevolence, then the 
whole scheme, though the same logically, is actually and prac- 
tically reversed. We get into acircle, and run round and round, 
making an ultimate at any point in the circumference at which 
we may choose to stop, or may be compelled by very weariness 
to take up cur position. It looks like the objection of the 
Princeton Review, but is not quite the same. If it is the 
spirit’s excellency, worth, or worthiness, to be happy according 
to its own choice of happiness, then this is wedl-being, and the 
only well-being. Then benevolence, or well-wishing, is, of 
course, the desire that the same kind of happiness be enjoyed 
by other spirits, whatever be the quality of that happiness ; and 
so, spirit worthiness is only conformity to this rule. The maxim, 
so lofty in appearance, seems to sink down at once into a form 
of Epicureanism, or happiness-seeking, whether we call it higher 
or lower, grosser or more refined. 
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This circle, however, may be avoided, and is avoided logi- 
cally, by resolutely excluding all lower things from this high 
region of spiritual excellency. It may be defined negatively, 
if not positively. It is something higher than pleasure ; it is 
something higher than happiness, taken as a term denoting a 
more elevated idea than pleasure. It is something higher than 
the esthetic sense, or the constitutional benevolence regarded 
as the wishing, merely, of pleasure or of happiness to others. 
It is something higher than the love of truth. It passeth 
knowledge, and all understanding. 

Thus there is shut out all the lower region, and logically 
too. For should any one object that this shutting out is a 
mere arbitrary process, there may be presented for it a clear 
ground of reason and necessity. Without such an exclusion, 
it might be said, and is said, we could have no moral system 
whatever. Every lower excellency turns out, in the end, to 
be no moral excellency at all. It is only a higher and higher 
refinement of selfishness. But we must have a moral system, 
a supreme moral excellency. If it cannot be found, therefore, 
in the world of happiness, of pleasure-seeking for ourselves, and 
pleasurable pleasure-wishing for others, then must we seek it 
in a region that transcends. There must be this higher some- 
thing as the only satisfaction for the ought. For when we 
say a man ought to seek happiness, it is his duty to obtain 
pleasure, we are conscious at once of an incongruity of ideas. 
The terms ought and duty point to something else. They 
imply effort, opposition, strife, conflict of some kind, rather 
than following that which pleases us. The same incongruity 
of idea appears whether we speak of the individual, or the 
universe collectively. There is the same jarring discord when 
we say, the universe ought to be happy, ought to seek its 
pleasure; that this is the end for which it was made, and this 
its highest moral excellency. 

There must, then, be something above this—a right, or 
righteousness, per se, an absolute dya4o—a “ spirit-worthiness”’ 
not resolvable into happiness, or the love of happiness, or the 
aim or desire to promote happiness; and this had better be 
taken, even if we have thus to take it, as an unknown quantity, 
than reject it altogether. We may know that a thing 7s, even 
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when we do not know what it is; and this first-knowledge 
may be far from being a barren truism. » We may believe that 
the moral compass points to a true north, and practically fol- 
low it, although there be the blackest night of darkness on 
everything but the simple fact of it thus pointing to some un- 
known star, or the assurance in our minds that its traversing 
is in a line with some fixed, though unknown pole in the 
heavens. It may be, in one sense, an unknown quantity, and 
yet have a real, a most important value in the equation; this 
value being, in fact, the very evidence of its reality. It may 
be difficult to resolve it by a definition, that is, to bring it out 
by a process of elimination and transposition that would make 
it stand by itself, as opposed to all the known quantities 
thrown upon the other side. It may be difficult, or like some 
of the irreducible cases in the mathematics, it may be impos- 
sible to do this; and yet, as in the analytical problem referred 
to, this irreducible unknown quantity may be known to be, 
not an impossible or imaginary one, but a real positive entity, 
having a real value. And not only this, it may be known to 
be the very keystone that unites all the other terms, and 
through which alone they can themselves be said to have any 
value. 

Thus might we regard Dr. Hickok’s “ spirit-worthiness,” as 
an ultimate rule of right, though undefined in a formal or posi- 
tive manner. It might be said to answer the same purpose, as 
a rule of action, if we are shut up to it negatively as the only 
road. It might be said, too, that the simple aim, the “soul’s 
worthiness,” or what is due to the excellency of one’s own 
rational spirit, would, of itself, be self-enlightening, that it 
would teach us what it demanded in every case of particular 
agency, that it would be like the “single eye’’ filling the whole 
system with its light; that, in short, the simple, steady aim, 
purely held, to do nothing inconsistent with, to omit nothing 
that would promote the growth of the spirit’s pure excellency, 
would, itself, be an intuitive teaching of what that excellency 
truly is, and what it truly demands for its manifestation in 
outward act. ‘The pure in heart shall see God;’’ they shall 
behold the fair face of righteousness; they shall have in this 
simplicity of spirit, this singleness of aim, that anointing which 
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shall teach them all things. Some would pronounce this all 
mysticism. Others, with some better reason, perhaps, might 
hold it to be unsatisfactory, if we would teach morals as a 
science. There is no such difficulty, they might say, in the 
happiness theory. Most true ;—but whether this is really a 
good argument for such theory, may well be made a question. 
To the thinking of some, this easiness and directness of defini- 
tion may be the very thing which disproves its claim to be 
regarded as the right ethical foundation. 

Happiness is a matter of quantity ; of more or less. If we 
make it the ground of right, then ethics is a branch of arith- 
metic, or of mechanics. It is a computation of powers, of in- 
tensities, of degrees, of strength of motives, of amounts of pleas- 
ing sensations. If quality come in at all, or seem to come in, 
it is only quantity in another shape. There can be no other 
differences of pleasures, so as to give them a varying moral 
character, unless we bring in some other, and higher, and inde- 
pendent idea. Refinement of happiness is only thus a modi- 
fication of quantity, in which intensity of emotion takes the 
place of grossness, or extent. It is the quinine, or still more 
volatilized essence, in place of the coarsest Peruvian bark. A 
Bentham or a Comte can sit down and calculate it to the nicest 
fraction. If more pain, on the whole, is occasioned by killing 
twenty mad dogs, than by the suffering to himself and others 
that would in the long run arise from one man’s dying with 
the hydrophobia, then the dogs ought not to be killed. There 
is no question of higher worth in either animal, except as deter- 
mined by its measure of ultimate enjoyment, or capacity for en- 
joyment. When we get out of this, we are in that land of trans- 
cendental mysticism of which some are so afraid. The lower 
animal, as we call him, may have a less capacity of individual 
pleasure, but then this may be made up in numbers; and so the 
sum total of enjoyment in the universe, or the “ whole of being,” 
may rather demand that instead of the dogs, the man himself 
should die. No regard to any human worth or dignity, or to 
any thing in man, except as an enjoyer, that is, a consumer or 
producer of happiness, can here come in. These ideas furnish 
the only elements of the equation, and the decision must rigor- 
ously follow the result of their summation. To the same calcu- 
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lation, too, must be brought the strength of motives, and hence 
the dynamical force of obligation. It is, as frank old Paley 
has so clearly defined it, obedience to a violent motive, whether 
that motive derive its strength from the power of sensual appe- 
tite, or from any claim of what we may call the intellectual, the 
rational, or the religious consciousness. We have, in fact, no- 
thing to do with any human worth per se, or any human facul- 
ties, or any human relation, either to man or God, except as 
they may be viewed as producers of happiness, and thus means 
to an end which may be ever made the subject of quantitative 
estimate. 

This is, indeed, a most easy and intelligible scheme; but it 
certainly may be made a question, whether, in its estimates, 
morality does not wholly disappear ; so that even to preserve it 
in appearance, we are compelled to bring in some ideas from 
the transcending and difficult-to-be-defined sphere of absolute 
spirit-worthiness. Taken, however, in its pure nakedness, it 
can present no other worth in man or angel than as an enjoyer 
and producer of happiness—that is pleasing sensation. All that 
seems of higher value in his spiritual or rational constitution is 
only a gasconading assumption. Instead of being first, these 
are but means, means to happiness. This is all their worth, and 
in this subordinate rank they have no reason to hold their heads 
so high above their fellow means, which are fulfilling the same 
aim in the more directly material or sensitive region. Reason 
is only another means of happiness, a larger inlet in the ever- 
flowing cistern of enjoyment. Faith falls under the same cate- 
gory. Man in possessing even these has no superior spiritual 
worth in comparison with the animal. We mean to say that 
these spiritual states have no superior worth intrinsically or in 
themselves"considered. The market price of reason and faith, 
like that of all other things, must be determined by what they 
will purchase. They have no other value, in the utilitarian 
sense, than as they furnish a more extensive means, and wider 
capacity for enjoyment. If there be some inlet of the sense 
through which there can flow in more, then this would be a 
higher thing, a better thing, because more nearly allied to the 
supposed great aim of human life, yea, of all created existence. 

To get away from such ascheme as this, we might well strug- 
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gle for a higher rule, even though we had to treat it in some re- 
spects as an unknown, though real, principle. It is a great thing 
to be convinced of the reality of its existence, somehow and 
somewhere, although we may be utterly unable to define it. 
There is a worth of the spirit, aye, and of the body too; there 
is a good, a health of both, which is independent of the idea of 
happiness. There is a worth in a man’s body which is higher 
than its capacity of receiving enjoyment, even though such 
enjoyment may be regarded as having its consummation in the 
soul. There is, too, a spiritual hygieia, which, if we do not 
prefer, we ought to préfer, and a man is degraded if he do not 
prefer, to any amount of pleasing consciousness, whether these 
have their seat in the body or the soul. This, the reason, the 
conscience, or something within us declares, and the Scripture 
confirms it. All its moral precepts, as well as historical exam- 
ples, are grounded on such an assumption. We might take it 
then as our ultimate rule, trusting to the intuitions of the moral 
sense, and the objective teachings of the Scriptures to guide us 
in its application. Better to act thus, even though it might be 
characterized as indefinite, than take for our ultimate rule that 
most easily defined of all things, self-interest, enlightened or 
unenlightened, as long as that self-interest has regard to no 
other good or worth than the amount of pleasing consciousness, 
whether near or remote, whether refined or unrefined. Better 
make it the ground of a system of moral science, even though 
such system contain but one rule—act worthy of your spiritual 
degree—than adopt a fundamental axiom, which, when carried 
out, annihilates all morality, by destroying the last logical dif- 
ference between it and a wise or unwise selfishness. 

But our author does not thus leave the ground-work of his 
moral science. An ultimate principle, it is true, cannot otherwise 
be formally defined than by its scientific and formal statement. 
Still, we have no right to characterize it as indefinite, and 
therefore, as impracticable, on that account. Straightness and 
equality are ultimate ideas in mathematics; it is a labor to 
define them ; and yet how beautifully are they brought out, and 
what a beautiful science do they make, as they are wnfolded in 
their applications, and in their relations to other ideas. And 
thus Dr. H.’s ultimate rule of right is brought out through his 
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whole book. It scientifically appears in the scientific state- 
ments of the duties it involves. Thus, we owe duties to our 
bodies which can have no other ground than the superior in- 
trinsic worth of the spirit that dwells in them. There are, 
again, duties owed directly to the spirit itself; acknowledged in 
all languages, assumed in the Bible, and recognized by the con- 
science, but which cannot be duties, if the rational and religious 
faculties are only to be regarded as subordinate means to the 
enjoyment and production of happiness. The bringing out such 
duties, and testing them by conscience, by Scripture, by their 
observed effects upon the spirit itself, is like evolving the idea 
of circularity in the beautiful propositions of the third book of 
Euclid. Without this, “equality of radii” would be but a barren 
statement, however logically formal and precise. Again, there 
are duties which can only have place on the admitted fact that 
knowledge is a good per se, that the esthetic sense is a good 
per se, that both are to be cared for, and that the department of 
the soul to which they belong is to receive spiritual cultivation 
for their own dignity, independent of any pleasing sensations 
that may attend them. There is, in like manner, a worth of the 
soul arising out of, and enhanced by its relation to other souls. 
It is a higher soul, possessed of a higher spiritual value by 
reason of such relation. Hence, corresponding dues, or duties, 
to it are demanded; and these, too, are due to the spirit in this 
relation, irrespective of their being the source of pleasing sen- 
sations. Such may or may not be the fact, but what is due to 
the spirit is unaffected by it. Higher still; there is a worth 
growing out of the soul’s relation to a Supreme and Universal 
Spirit. The human soul is a much higher thing, a more worthy 
thing ; the preservation and cultivation of all its powers are of 
more importance ; and the powers themselves are immensely more 
valuable than they would be on the supposition, could we make 
such supposition, that there were no God in the Universe. 
Even on such a supposition Dr. H. maintains that there might be 
a morality, because there would be still a spirit-worthiness, and 
therefore something due to it. We would not dispute that here, 
although inclined to doubt the position that there could be any 
true morality without the idea of a God. If there should be 
still in that case a true spirit-worthiness conceivable, there 
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would, of course, spring up something like a corresponding due. 
But the difficulty lies in conceiving of any worth, either of the 
spirit or of anything else, when that which gives value to 
every idea, and unity to all the relations of the universe, is 
imagined to be non-existent. The Kosmos without a Sovereign— 
not only is all authority, but all dignity, departed. All intrinsic 
worth vanishes with the fountain of honor ; and lower relations 
become valueless from the supposed non-being of that highest 
relation from which they are all suspended. 

But waiving this question as one not easy of solution, we may 
at least safely hold that in this relation to Deity, involving the 
relation to all other being, there is an immense enhancement of 
the spirit’s value, and hence a corresponding enlargement and 
exaltation of duty. Thus viewed, the harmony of the ethical 
system is preserved. The ultimate rule of right, thus found in 
what is due to the worth of one’s own spirit, is capable of every 
variety of application. The duties under it are as strictly de- 
fined as those which are supposed to result from any happiness 
theory. It may be maintained that they are even more distinct 
theoretically. They are, too, as clearly practical; but with 
this advantage in the estimate, that instead of coming remote- 
ly, and sometimes tortuously, from casuistical calculation of 
consequences, they are determined directly by appeal to an un- 
varying standard of value ; in other words, their direct relation 
to the spirit’s worthiness, or spirit’s health, aside from-endless 
examinations of antecedents and consequents. Such a feeling, 
such an act, is unworthy of your soul ; it will debase your soul— 
the appeal has not only more moral power, but is more dis- 
tinctly recognized by the moral intelligence than any that 
come from the outward utilitarian school. 

Let us take a few practical examples. On the one theory 
the decision of the simple question, zs falsehood ever justifiable, 
might require a summation of consequences particular, general, 
direct, indirect, involving perhaps, more terms than ever 
entered into Leverrier’s calculus of the place of the planet Nep- 
tune. Bring it to the other test, and it is decided at once. 
Falsehood is inconsistent with the spiritual worth, the soul’s 
virtue, the soul’s health. It is inconsistent with its dignity as 
pure spirit, regarded in its own solitary and secluded exist- 
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ence. A lie is irrational; it is intrinsic darkness; it is essen- 
tial spiritual vitiosity, and it is therefore wrong. It is wrong 
to think falsehood to oneself, although it be but as an imagina- 
tion, and not as a thought or intent, having relation to others. 
It is still more inconsistent with it as pure spirit, viewed in that 
higher worth which it has in its relation to other spirits, and 
to the Father of spirits. Whether it creates happiness or unhap- 
piness, every rational soul must feel, makes no difference in the 
spiritual estimate. 

Again, it would make wrong, in some cases, what the other, 
or utilitarian system of ethics would not make wrong at all, 
but would regard as having no moral character, simply because 
no results of happiness or unhappiness, near or remote, direct 
or consequential, could in any possible way be traced to them. 
All the effects, if there are any, terminate in the agent. The 
casuist might pretend to trace them; they would be found 
to be effects of a moral deterioration, whose estimate, instead 
of involving the idea of any direct or ultimate unhappiness, 
brings us, at once, on the other ground. They are not wrong 
because they produce pain ; they are not wrong simply because 
they injure the soul, but they injure the soul because they are — 
wrong. Or we might say, the moral deterioration produced by 
such acts is at the same time cause and effect, but both wrong 
only on account of their intrinsic wrongness. They are irra- 
tional; and they hurt the spirit because they are irrational. 
Here, too, would belong those acts, that whether consequently 
productive of pain or not, are unaccompanied with any selfish 
or malevolent intent, but which nevertheless the healthy consci- 
ence must condemn. ‘The doer meant no pleasure to himself, 
no hurt to others. They are simply the results of irrational 
impulse, of passion purely unselfish, yet wrong, because not 
under the guidance of reason, and therefore unworthy of a 
rational being. A very large, perhaps the largest part of 
human acts are of this kind, having no direct or consequential 
aim, either of selfishness or benevolence. All ideas of hap- 
piness and unhappiness are alike absent from the thoughts. 

Again, the application of one or the other of these ultimate 
rules of right would make a difference, sometimes a wide differ- 
ence, in the estimate of the relative enormity of certain crimes. 
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There is, for example, the act of employing a man as a clown 
in a circus, to squeak and gabble like a brute, to make mouths 
and say foolish things before a vulgar and irrational audience. 
There is again, the employing a man as a soldier, to suffer and 
die on the field of battle. Now, throw into the latter scale the 
fact of its being an unjust war, or any other element which 
would make the whole proceeding morally unjustifiable. In 
both cases, then, men are wrongly used; but which is the 
greater wrong? The happiness theory would say, the last, un- 
doubtedly. It might even hesitate to pronounce the first a 
wrong at all. If it promote enjoyment or ‘ happiness on the 
whole,” as some might contend it did, then even the most re- 
fined utilitarian might justify it, as that exquisite moralist, 
Dickens, has done. But we venture to say that the healthy 
conscience decides directly the other way. It is not only a 
wrong, but a greater wrong, thus to make a fool of a man, than 
to expose him to death on the battle field. The first is the 
more irrational act; it is more at war with what is due to the 
spirit’s worthiness. Bad and wicked as the latter may be, there 
is a heroism about it which redeems it from the utter degradation 
of the other state. There is in it an element of virtue, a manli- 
ness, an dvdpea, an dpery, that we cannot help admiring, notwith- 
standing the other elements of evil which compel us to condemn 
it. It is wrong, very wrong, though not so base, so bad, so in- 
compatible with the human dignity; in other words, so utterly 
irrational as the act we have placed in comparison with it. 
Thus we might say, that all sin is irrationality, and therefore 
sin because it is irrational. Its tendency to produce pain, or 
unhappiness, is one of the aspects, though not the only aspect 
of its irrationality ; but it is this latter idea which enters into 
the essence of its sinfulness. The same tendency in an animal 
would not have that moral character, because there is no worthi- 
ness of a rational spirit with which it is at war, and which it 
directly and instantaneously hurts, without reference to any 
consequences, either general or particular. We think, too, the 
soul feels this in its most genuine conviction of sin. The en- 
lightened conscience, returning to spiritual health, is not so much 
occupied with any unhappiness or misery which sin produces, as 
with a sense of its exceeding baseness and degradation. There 
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may be terror connected with it; for it is a frightful conviction, 
this feeling of a rational spirit debased in animality, or worldly 
selfishness, or so deeply sunk into a state of distant alienation 
from the All-Holy, the All-Rational, the All-Righteous ; but, 
along with this, if it be a true conviction, there is something of 
this feeling of awful degradation, which says, ‘“ rocks fall upon 
us,” ‘mountains cover us” from the eye of Infinite Purity. 
We will not speculate here about the nature of future punish- 
ment, but we may believe, both from Scripture and conscience, 
that one element, at least, will be the despairing sense of utter 
debasement and irrationality. ‘And they shall be an abhor- 
ring to all.” “For they shall rise, some shining in all glory 
and honor, like stars in the firmament, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt.” 

And yet this feeling of degradation, if we regard it before it 
has reached its irrecoverable state, may be demanded, and is 
demanded by the spirit’s dignity itself. Especially is this true 
of it, when it takes the aspect of repentance and humiliation. 
When the rational soul has sinned, then feelings of debasement 
are demanded as the very DUE of the spirit’s worthiness. To 
respect itself under such circumstances—we take the word in 
the common perverted sense—would not be true self-respect. — 
The apparent paradox comes from the double aspect of the 
language. For the sinner to respect himself, as one who had 
not sinned, would be a lie, an irrationality ; it would be, in it- 
self, one of the chief of sins. Repentance in dust and ashes is 
here the true duty of the spirit, and in this sense it is true worth. 
Nothing so worthy of it, as a deep sense of unworthiness. It is 
this thought that relieves the author’s view and language from 
the offensive aspect of pride and self-righteousness which might, 
at first sight, seem to attach to them. This is the charge 
that has been made, at some length, by the Princeton Re- 
view. But it should have more carefully discriminated. The 
terms,—worth, worthiness, spiritual dignity, self-respect,— 
have, indeed, such a look, but it is only in the vulgar and 
prevalent use of language. The author employs them tech- 
nically, or scientifically, and in a work like this, it is a merit 
that he does so. Worth and virtue are radically the same 
word. The worth of virtue, or of the virtuous man, is his 
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virtuousness. It is still worth, even though ideal instead of 
actual. Dignity has, etymologically, the same meaning. It 
has been perverted by the ignorant declaimer, or the religious 
liberalist, but it still remains that which is due to intrinsic ex- 
cellence. Merit, is a word which some are afraid to use, and 
there is often a great deal of self-righteousness displayed in 
shunning it; but surely there is a merit, as well as a demerit, 
and the one idea cannot exist without the other. In its right 
sense, too, self-respect is simply having regard to what is de- 
manded by the spirit in any certain state; or, in other words, 
its due. Ina spirit sinful, fallen, yet rational, this due is re- 
pentance, and then humiliation is the true self-respect. It is 
the looking to, or looking back, (respicio,) or the having regard 
to the real condition of such a spirit, and to what would be most 
in harmony with it. Any other self-respect would be a lie, a 
respect to that which is not. The false self-respect, to which 
we attach the notion of pride and self-righteousness, would be 
unworthy of the soul that has sinned. It would only sink it 
into a still deeper degradation. We are surprised that the 
reviewer should not have seen how prompt and easy the answer 
that offers itself to such an objection. Sorrow for sin, self- 
loathing, humiliation, have just as much place in this ethical 
view as in any other. We think they belong to it more natu- 
rally than to any other. The higher the true estimate of the 
spirit’s true excellency, as God has constituted it, the deeper 
ought to be the sense of debasement that must attend a con- 
sciousness of having acted unworthy of it. Such a conscious- 
ness, too, is perfectly consistent with the thought of total depra- 
vity, or a total fall from an original righteousness. 

And this suggests another similar objection in the Prince- 
ton Review, and to which the answer is equally easy and 
equally conclusive. It is, in substance, that this mode of 
thinking and expression makes the human spirit its own 
lawgiver, and its own source of obligation, to the casting off 
of the divine authority. The error here comes from confound- 
ing the rule of right with the Source and Author of right— 
the law, in fact, with the lawgiver. Certainly the Creator of 
the spirit’s worth, or excellency, is just as much made the foun- 
tain of authority in this system as in any other. We think there 
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is a more direct appeal to such transcending authority, when 
the rule, or ground of right, in human act, is regarded as some- 
thing which God has put within us, rather than an estimate 
of consequences without, and which, it is supposed, must be 
known before we can have the true divine will. Sin, thus re- 
garded, is not merely the producing of unhappiness, either in 
act or intent, but the marring of that which God has made ex- 
cellent, and which, when marred, he so seeks to restore. It is 
in this sense, and in the highest sense, a most direct contempt 
of a worthiness which He demands. It is the most direct defi- 
ance that can be conceived of the Supreme Lawgiver. 

But look at the consequence of such an objection, if carried 
out. We have contented ourselves with stating the substance 
of what is alleged by the Princeton Reviewer ; but here we will 
give his own language. In commenting on what he calls the 
self-righteousness of Dr. Hickok’s ethical scheme, he thus pas- 
sionately exclaims: “Surely, then, man has something whereof 
to glory! According to this, every man is his own Deity. No 
allegiance is due to God which does not flow from the allegiance 
first due to ourselves. Surely this makes us quite level to, if 
not above Him, who by reason of his perfection cannot deny 
himself, and by reason of his infinitude, because he could swear’ 
by no greater, swore by himself! We confess that it passes our 
comprehension how a mortal could reach such an elevation. It 
overflies all recorded hero worship.”” We confess it passes our 
comprehension, how an able writer, such as this reviewer un- 
questionably is, and a candid Christian man, such as he un- 
doubtedly means to be, can regard such exclamations as a fit- 
ting answer to Dr. Hickok’s real position, or a fair expression 
of his ethical statement. Take away all pious hyperbole and 
rhetorical expressions of astonishment, and the substance of the 
writer’s difficulty, fairly stated, is this:—Dr. Hickok’s view 
makes the subjective state, or what that state ought to be, the 
ground of the rule of right instead of the Divine authority. 
Hence it “ deifies man, and puts the spirit-worship in the place 
of God.” We are astonished at the objection. ‘Then man 
has something whereof to glory!” Can it be that the writer 
supposes that the Apostle really regarded man as having no 
spiritual dignity in comparison with the lower or irrational 
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orders of creation; or meant to teach that a consciousness of 
it, and a feeling of obligation to act in reference to such higher 
worthiness was a criminal pride? Could he bring himself to be- 
lieve that a denial to man of all right to glory in any thing he 
could do as a ground of justification for his acknowledged sins, 
was equivalent to denying to him any rightful consciousness of 
a spiritual dignity that was marred by such sins, and in which 
consisted their exceeding heinousness in the sight of Him who 
had originally made man in his own image, and was now seek- 
ing at such a costly price to restore him to that image? He 
could not have meant this, or had supposed that Dr. H. meant 
it; and if so, then all this pious declamation means just nothing 
at all. This is the most charitable supposition ; for if it has any 
meaning, it is a false and absurd one; especially when viewed 
in contrast with the real doctrine to which it claims to be in op- 
position. If the spiritual constitution of the moral agent is not 
in some important sense to be made the ground of the rule of 
right, how are we ever to get any true distinction between the 
obligation of man and that of the animal who is not possessed 
of such a “spirit-worthiness ?”’ The outward, the objective, the 
lawgiver, and the law, so far as it is outward and objective—that 
is, ungro-nded in the inward state—stands the same to both. 
There would then, too, be no difference between the obligation 
of man and angel, or archangel, or the highest spiritual exist- 
ence. But would not sin in the latter be a deeper sin- because 
it is against a higher spiritual dignity, just as, for the same 
reason, the sin of the soul which has been illuminated by Chris- 
tianity is so much deeper than that of the dark heathen who 
knows s0 little of the spiritual dignity from which he has fallen ? 

Does the preacher or the moralist who appeals to this higher 
spiritual excellency—whether it be original or implanted, or the 
result of education or grace, makes no difference in the present 
argument—does he who appeals to this, and insists upon 
it as the ground of a deeper obligation, and as increasing the 
peril of a more damning sin, “deify man and put the 
spirit-worship in the place of God?’ It is barely possible 
that the writer may have mistaken Dr. Hickok’s favorite 
expression, ‘spirit-worthiness,’ for actual virtue or actual 
righteousness, instead of the constitutional excellency or dig- 
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nity which is the ground of obligation; but he could hardly 
have failed to see what an absurd confusion of ideas would be 
the inevitable result. Whatever may be thought of Dr. Hickok’s 
views, it must be confessed that he does not write nonsense. 
With such, however, he must have been charged, had he meant 
to state that the spirit’s actual virtue, or conformity to right, is 
the ground of such conformity, or that its actual obedience is 
the ground of its obligation to obey. 

Akin to this, is the objection which would confound this obli- 
gation, grounded on the spirit-worthiness, with the boasted 
‘inner light,” or the “higher law’’ doctrine, which makes the 
actual subjective human feeling the sole test of right. Nothing 
can be more remote from the truth. Such inner feeling may 
have no regard to the spirit’s excellency, either as innate, ori- 
ginal, acquired by education, or given by grace; whether as 
revealed by the reason or taught in the Scriptures. It is blind 
feeling, having no rule and no reason. It ever, too, allies itself 
with the ethical scheme of happiness or measure of enjoyment, 
as the ultimate rule of right. Now, the study of true spiritual 
excellency, although seeking to make this the ground of vir- 
tue, calls in the aid of all objective inquiry, whether from the 
Scriptures or any other source. What is most excellent in’ 
man, it asks, or what is his true spiritual worthiness? In ascer- 
taining this, it rejects no light, outward or inward, written, tra- 
ditional, historical or intuitive. Nothing can be more absurd than 
to say, that the taking the spirit’s true worthiness, as the ground 
of our rule of right compels us to rely wholly on the subjective 
light, or makes us unduly magnify or deify human reason, with- 
out reference to any of those spiritual influences, or spiritual 
states, that may blind the conscience, or darken the intelligence, 
or render necessary an objective guide in determining the ori- 
ginal brightness, or what ought now to be the highest worth of 
the human soul. 

In what may be called the theological part of Dr. H.’s work, 
this charge of rationalizing might, perhaps, be thought to have 
some place. With all our admiration of his ethical system, and 
ethical clearness, we cannot help thinking that he errs in his 
attempt to render purely comprehensible the nature and reason 
of the Atonement—that transcending doctrine, which the Bible 
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has left shrouded in so much mystery, and of which, it seems to 
us, that every attempt to bring it to the level of the human 
faculties, must necessarily contain its own refutation. If any 
thoughts and ways of God are above our thoughts and ways, 
even as the heavens are higher than the earth, this Great 
Thought of the Divine Mind must surely be one of them. It has 
struck us, too, as somewhat singular, that Dr. Hickok should 
entertain a view of Christ’s reconciliation, which, in its general 
features, seems more properly to belong to the happiness scheme 
of morals, than to the ethical system he has taken so much 
pains to present in this work. The utilitarian moralists, with 
some consistency, make it a perfectly intelligible plan for the 
manifestation of the greatest happiness. With Dr. H. it is a 
vindication of right, or the highest righteousness. With both, 
it seems alike to possess the character of a display, or announce- 
ment of truth to the universe, and both would agree in making 
it perfectly intelligible to the human reason. In either aspect, 
it is a clearing up of the divine government, and so it may un- 
doubtedly be regarded; but a more prominent idea of the Scrip- 
tures is that which represents it to be the procuring of a 
righteousness for man, a recovery of his lost spirit-worthiness. 
To this look all the Scriptural terms. It is that transcendent 
act of virtue by which our sins are “ covered over,’’—lost, we 
may say, in the splendor of its glory. It is a robe in which, 
and through which, no stain is seen. It is, in other words, that 
old doctrine of ‘imputed righteousness,” forensic yet real— 
the Redeemer’s righteousness made man’s by the virtue of that 
mysterious union and spiritual headship, which he may believe, 
although unable to comprehend.* We should have thought, a 


* The Editors, in admitting this phraseology into their pages, wish it under- 
stood, that certain ideas sometimes connected with it should be guarded 
against. The true doctrine of Atonement does not imply the Antinomian sen- 
timent that any one can be saved without holiness of heart, through any ex- 
ternal or forensic relation; that is, it implies that he who is justified by the 
righteousness of the Redeemer, always becomes sanctified. Nor is there 
any confusion of identity in the true doctrine of justification. The union 
between Christ and the believer is indeed ineffable, but there is no transfer of 
personality or personal attributes. Nor is God’s retributive justice interfered 
with by the true Atonement, but magnified and rendered illustrious. This great 
doctrine, in a word, should always be so taught, that the interests of moral- 
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priori, that Dr. H.’s ethical views would have been more in 
harmony with such an idea as this. The remark, however, is 
only made in passing, as we do not intend to enter upon that 
part of his work, or to do anything more than to express our 
dissent from some of the doctrines there presented. But the 
objection, as made by the Reviewer, has no foundation. Ethics, 
by itself, is a pure, intelligible science; it is as purely scientific 
as the mathematics. There belong to it a rule and a reason, a 
right and a ratio, as fixed and as fundamental as any of the 
ideas of geometry. Human duties are modified by what God 
has revealed to us of the human fall and the human redemption, 
and so they are by all the degrees of human culture, and all the 
circumstances of human history; but their ground remains the 
same; their general relation to the rank and worth of the hu- 
man spirit, remains the same; their connection, too, with human 
happiness, whether as means or end, remains the same. The 
Bible assumes that men can know these relations, and the duties 
that spring out of them. It is not, in itself, a system of ethics, 
but a revelation of God’s merey to condemned sinners. It is 
irrational, therefore, to exclude reason from ethical science, or 
to treat such renunciation of it as any act of reverence for God 
or his revealed Will. 

But this is a digression. We would return from it to the 
consideration of another objection akin to the one we have just 
noted. Such a doctrine of “ spirit-worthiness,” as the ground 
of the rule of right, is as consistent as any other with the idea 
of outward positive law, regarded as proceeding from right au- 
thority. A hasty view of the word and the idea, might lead to 
the conclusion that it rejects every thing but a fancied subjec- 
tive test. But it is the very glory of the rational spirit to sub- 


ity will be upheld and preserved, and a sense of obligation to do right be 
always maintained. 

Our chief objection to the doctrine of “imputed righteousness” is not that 
it is erroneous, but that it is defective. Zhe essence of the Atonement lies in 
satisfying justice and magnifying law, through substitution and sacrifice. It is the 
attempt to confine men rigidly to this one poor “ forensic” illustration that is 
objectionable in “Old Schoolism.” Atonement is not strictly legal, especially 
after the manner of human law. If it were, law would be only upheld. But 
Atonement does far more. It glorifies law, makes it more illustrious, magni- 
fies it. Eprrors. 
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mit itself to law, of which it cannot see or know the consequen- 
ces, when it has a rational conviction that such law proceeds 
from a higher spirit, and a higher rationality than its own. 
Surely, the critic would not carry his reason-renouncing humil- 
ity so far as to praise an obedience not grounded on such con- 
viction. It is the glory of reason to know its bounds, but a 
man must exercise his reason, and have some confidence in his 
reason, in discovering them. Any other renunciation of reason, 
so far from being pious, or humble, or scriptural, is only an 
irrational ignoring of the whole ground of moral obligation. 
It is the glory of a rational being to submit himself to that 
which he cannot understand, nay, more, which may seem re- 
pugnant to his limited intelligence, if on other grounds, inward 
or outward, he has the evidence of its proceeding from such 
authority. This is not saying that a thing is right solely because 
God commands it, but, on the other hand, because it is right, 
therefore He commands it, whether we see it to be so or not. 
It is the reason of our knowing it to be right, not the cause or 
reason of its rightness. It is the expression of our faith, the 
same with the faith of Abraham, that “the Judge of all the 
earth must do right,”’ and that, therefore, “all His judgments 
and statutes concerning all things are right.” 

Now, this conviction, we say, is due to a man’s rational na- 
ture. It is a faith which exalts that rational nature. It be- 
longs to his spirit-worthiness. It comes from that most rational 
of all spiritual states, a true humility. The animal can have 
no fecling of humility, because he knows of nothing above him, 
as such, just as he knows of nothing below him. It is the other 
doctrine which affects to be so lowly, that is, in truth, the 
mother and nurse of the most odious self-rightcousness. It is 
the great and worthy excellency of the rational spirit, that it 
can thus obey from a conviction of the higher right, and higher 
rationality, although it may be in the dark as to the exact con- 
nection between this and the lower or particular right involved 
in the specific precept. The animal has no faculty for this. 
He has no spirit-worthiness that can be enhanced by it, and 
therefore, his law, and his obedience, must be purely subjective. 
It is the superiority of the human spirit, that it can discern 
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objective law, or the authority higher than itself, and in this it 
finds one of the chief evidences of its dignity. 

The writer in the Princeton Review would be thought to oc- 
cupy a middle ground; but that middle ground does not exist. 
There are here but two distinct opposing views, as they are put 
forth by two well known and able schools. One makes the 
moral character of acts to be determined by the amount of hap- 
piness they tend, or are intended, to produce. The other refers 
them to some higher good than happiness, whether it can define 
it or not,—a good which may include happiness, but only as 
one species, and that not the highest species, embraced under 
the general idea of the dyao. Or, to express it in other lan- 
guage, it is, with one, the greatest amount, in quantity and de- 
gree, of pleasing sensations, or agreeable consciousness, in the 
individual and in the universe; with the other, it is a spiritual 
state, a harmony, a health, a worthiness of soul, in itself, and 
in its relations to other souls, and especially the Great Soul ; 
of which spiritual state the production of enjoyment, or the 
intent to produce enjoyment, is one, though not the chief excel- 
lency. Intent to produce happiness it regards as a good, though 
not the good. Knowledge is a good, so is power, so is beauty, 
health, whether of body or spirit, existence, truth in itself and 
in its relation to mind. They all come under the general idea 
of the good, or that which has a worth of its own, independent 
of happiness. The harmonious relation of the rational spirit 
to all these, and to God the fountain of them all, is its peculiar 
worth; and hence, in a moral scheme, it is taken to represent, 
pre-eminently, the good which each individual rationality is to 
make his rule of right, as given to him by the Great Creator 
and Lawgiver of the universe. We have only mentioned some 
of these objective goods. There may be many more, some 
effable, others, it may be many others, ineffable and inconceiv- 
able by us, yet no less real than happiness, and no less regarded 
by God in the ends for which he created and preserves the 
world. The first, or happiness scheme, makes all these, how- 
ever high they may be, subordinate to it. They are all to it as 
means to an end. They have, therefore, no value out of it. 
The theology of some has even ventured to regard God himself 
as among these means of enjoyment, and to reckon his value 
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accordingly. This worth, though very great, is, after all, mea- 
sured by his capacity to enjoy and produce happiness, or the 
greatest amount of agreeable consciousness among sentient be- 
ings—sentient, it should be borne in mind, solely for the sake 
of enjoyment, and not only sentient, but esthetic, rational, 
moral, religious even, for this and no other more ultimate pur- 
pose. If these spiritual powers, or spiritual states, are in any 
sense more valuable than sheer sensuality, it is only in propor- 
tion as they are inlets to a more exquisite, a more refined, and, 
in this view, a greater quantity of enjoyment. Thus virtue 
itself is a means. Its value is only as it is subordinate to some- 
thing else, which, as it is more ultimate, is of course higher, 
holier, more godlike than itself. 

It is hard to oppose logically this happiness scheme, and yet we 
do not hesitate to say that the reason and the conscience revolt 
at it. It is difficult, we admit, to show how virtue can be con- 
ceived of without some relation to happiness; but yet it can 
be shown that the idea perishes whenever happiness, or enjoy- 
ment, whether in the individual or in the universe, is made its 
sole and highest end. We may be compelled to admit that 
pain and happiness seem to be among the circumstances of spir- 
itual existence by which virtue is tested, and that they may 
thus be regarded as among the means or conditions of its nur- 
ture; yet still the carrying out of the scheme is its conclusive 
refutation. What we do not see so clearly in part; or when 
applied to the individual, flashes upon us in all its enormity 
when predicated of the collective whole of being. Carry it out, 
and the greatest amount of enjoyment is the only good per se, 
the only absolute good. ‘Truth, knowledge, spiritual health, 
the beautiful, the right, the moral and religious state of the soul, 
yea, God himself, are only good relatively, or in respect to this 
sole absolute dyaGo—that is, the greatest quantity, or sum 
total, of agreeable consciousness, or well-feeling, in the world 
of sentient being. 

The reason, the conscience, revolt at it; and this, perhaps, 
accounts for the fact that this happiness theory, though so very 
plausible, and lying so near the surface of thought, is yet, as a 
theory, so almost wholly modern. The old ethical writers, who 
were governed more by a priori views than inductive calcula- 
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tions of quantity, seem hardly to have thought of it. Except 
as advanced by the later Epicureans—who in fact boldly denied 
any absolute morality at all—it was unknown to the ancient 
world. The views of Plato, of the Stoics, and even of Aris- 
totle, all savor of the other idea. Virtue is the manifestation 
and preservation of a state of soul, which is righteous in itself, 
and thus makes righteous all acts rightly proceeding from it. 
Dr. Hickok’s “‘spirit-worthiness’’ is Plato’s soul-health, or spirit- 
ual hygieia; though the latter is presented under a more hea- 
then or less Christian aspect. Plato’s view did not take in 
enough of the spirit’s relation to God; but scientifically, and 
as the scientific ground of a system of ethics, it presented the 
same general idea. The worth, the health, the excellency of 
the spirit, furnishes the rule of right. The happiness idea 
hardly comes in at all. What is righteousness and the right- 
eous act—not constituting but flowing from it—is the great 
inquiry. In answering it, the greatest amount of enjoyment is 
not even alluded to. The whole aim is to find, if possible, that 
state of soul which may be called righteous in itself, and from 
which, as from a fountain, all righteous acts do proceed. Some- 
times he treats it as a health, analogous to health of body. 
Sometimes it is a harmony, the beautiful concord of the vows, the 
vos, and the éndvuia, the reason, the passion or will, and the ap- 
petites, in which the first is dominant, the second sub-dominant 
or in alliance, the third in subjection. This he calls a good 
soul, a rational soul, or to sum it all up, a right or righteous 
soul. This is good and beautiful, whether the man be happy 
or not. 

There is a resemblance to this same idea in Aristotle’s ethi- 
cal mean. He finds the spiritual worthiness in a lower plane 
than that of Plato; he constructs the spiritual health not so 
much from a harmony of spiritual states, as from a balance of 
spiritual forces ; yet still it is something higher than a compu- 
tation of outward drawing motives having for their strength 
some estimate of general enjoyment. The pécpros avjp of Aristo- 
tle’s Ethica, is not the prudent calculator of the enjoyments 
present or expected, but the well-balanced, well-organized soul. 
In all that beautiful treatise there is not a word about the 
character of acts as depending upon outward motives in the 
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pursuit of happiness or the avoidance of pain. It is an organic 
arrangement of extremes, giving the spirit its moral worth or 
dignity, and hence the true source of outward righteous con- 
duct. This is the reason why the old ethics was so free from 
what are now called questions of casuistry, or the particular 
right or wrong of certain acts or relations per se. Its great 
object was to settle the moral character of sptritual states or 
dispositions ; this determined not so much special cases, as all 
acts flowing from them, and regarded as characterized by the 
fountain whence they flowed. 

But a still more important question for us is, whether this 
general ethical view of “ spirit-worthiness” in distinction from 
the production of happiness, is in any way, or in any degree, 
sanctioned in the Scriptures. It must certainly strike the 
mind of the careful reader, how little, to say the least, this 
idea of enjoyment, as the end of the individual or of the 
world, is made prominent in the Bible. How alien to the 
general style of the Holy Scriptures is that common dialect of 
happiness, and motive, and greatest enjoyment of the greatest 
number, which is so marked a feature of some late systems of 
ethics! Even charity, or almsgiving, is commanded as a relief 
from some present distress, rather than on the ground of a 
prospective, calculating philanthropy which makes the produc- 
tion of enjoyment the end of virtue. The value of acts of 
benevolence consists chiefly in their being done for Christ’s 
sake, out of reverence, or deference as it were, to that pure 
unselfish righteousness, one of whose most intelligible mani- 
festations, in distinction from its essence, is made in this way. 

Nothing shows more distinctly the difference between New 
Testament virtue and the common cosmopolitanism, than the 
motives that are held out, or rather the reasons given, for this 
grace of charity. The mere production of enjoyment is only 
one of them, and that not at all as ultimate, but only as a sub- 
ordinate means to higher good. It is because this virtue is so 
reproductive, or so prolific in the generation of other virtue. 
It is, too, the nurse of so many other graces. It creates 
gratitude, and this, regarded as a state of soul, is a higher 


thing, and of higher worth than happiness, though necessa- 


rily connected with it. Charity enriches the giver with grace 
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and makes the recipient a better man. It cherishes devotion ; 
it strengthens faith; it brings out a rich harvest of thanks- 
giving to God; and thus contributes to that great end of 
all right moral action, the divine glory. Beautifully is all 
this set forth by Paul, (2 Corinthians ix. 12;) it is, in fact, 
the idea which renders clear a passage that has seemed to 
some commentators to present no little obscurity—“ For the 
administration of this service (this almsgiving) not only sup- 
plieth the wants of the saints, but is abundant also by many 
thanksgivings unto God; whilst by their experience of this 
ministration they glorify God for your subjection to the Gospel 
of Christ, and for your liberal distribution unto them and to all 
men; and by their prayer for you as they long after you on 
account of the exceeding grace of God in you—thanks be unto 
God for his unspeakable Gift.” How different the motives; 
how different, too, the benefits enumerated, from those of the 
ordinary, secular or utilitarian benevolence! The thought of 
happiness, direct or indirect, almost wholly disappears. It is 
lost in the glory ef the higher ideas,—the thanksgiving, the 
glorifying God, the prayer, the tender love which are all the 
rich product of this fertile Christian grace. We see, too, the 
train of thought which led Paul, at the close, to break out in 
the rapturous exclamation—“ Thanks be unto God for his un- 
speakable Gift !’—the Gift of Christ, God’s merciful alms to 
a perishing world. It rescues us from perdition, it saves us 
from pain, it is a source of the purest happiness; but more than 
all—and this was the ineffable value that rose highest in the 
Apostle’s mind—it creates the richest virtue in the human 
soul, and thus abounds through the thanksgiving of many to 
the glory of God. 

It is easy to see from this that the modern associated philan- 
thropy can never supply the place of the individual charity, or 
direct almsgiving. It may be efficient in the production of 
secular comfort, but of the higher good it knows nothing. Of 
virtue, as virtue-producing, it takes no account. Charity for 
Christ’s sake contains in itself a spring of life, a reproducing 
grace, which is of more value, we mean moral value, than any 
amount of happiness. There is a tendency in the soulless cor- 
porate philanthropy to ignore all this. Its thought is mainly 
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on the secular convenience, and, thus regarded, it becomes a 
very serious question, whether it may not, in the end, be pro- 
ductive of more evil in the world than good. 

But we may say that everywhere throughout the Scriptures, 
right action and right feeling are spoken of as something inde- 
pendent, to say the least, of any enjoyment they may produce. 
The style, the language of Revelation, is not that of utilitarian- 
ism. We may go further than this bare negative position. 
The doctrine of “spirit-worthiness,” as logically stated, may 
not be made in the Bible the formal ground of right, but we 
find something that resembles it both in the Old Testament 
and in the New. The Bible, as we have said, does not present 
a scientific ethical system. Neither does it address our human- 
ity on that broad psychological ground which can alone be taken 
in a general treatise on morals. It regards men in peculiar cir- 
cumstances, as fallen, recoverable, or recovered beings. Or its 
special teaching is directed to a race, or a chosen people; to a 
theocratic nation, or a redeemed Church. Still, so far as these 
modifying circumstances permit its manifestation, we find the 
general principle of which we are in search. Men are called 
upon to act worthy of some high state, or some high and pecu- 
liar spiritual relation. In the Old Testament, the appeal is to 
the moral dignity of “the elect people,”’ made such by a pecu- 
liar covenant alliance with Deity. Hence, sin gets its peculiar 
character in the Bible, a character different from that assigned 
to it by the common ethics. It is not the production of unhap- 
piness, though this is one of its consequences, but a dishonor- 
ing of the Covenant; a contempt of the spiritual worth that 
came out of so high a state and so holy arelation. It is “folly 
in Israel.”’ This is the burden of the lawgiver and the pro- 
phet. The more didactic moralist, like Solomon, presents the 
same idea in a more general aspect. Sin is declared to be 
“ folly,” not imprudence or ignorance, or unenlightened selfish- 
ness—for none of these come up to the scriptural term—but 
utter irrationality. Thus, righteousness, too, is wisdom, not 
prudence, nor casuistry, nor speculative science—none of 
these reach the spirit of the Hebrew n2n—but a spiri- 
tual discernment of which is becoming in a rational being, made 
in the image of God, and capable of knowing his relations to 
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the source of all light and truth. ‘ Wisdom dwells with pru- 
dence,” but is something far higher and more heavenly. 

In the New Testament, the higher ground, or rule, is set 
forth in a manner that cannot be mistaken. If it is not the 
<<‘ spirit-worthiness” presented as Dr. H. gives it, and as it must 
be given in a treatise of general ethics, it is the same law of 
right, only placed on a higher than the natural ground, and 
with a higher than the natural sanction. It is still the “ spirit 
worthiness,” but then it is the dignity and worth of the renewed 
spirit that is made the reason of the new moral appeal. The 
indwelling grace, and what is due to it, is the ground of the 
Pauline ethics. Everywhere does it appear in the Apostle’s 
most earnest exhortations to Christian duty. The care of the 
body is made a virtue on this high rule of right. The grand 
argument against licentiousness is not the unhappiness it pro- 
duces, but the fact that this sensitive animal tenement has be- 
come the local dwelling of a heavenly guest. On this account, 
there is a respect due to the worthiness of the body. More- 
over, Christ has redeemed it, and will hereafter quicken our 
mortal bodies. They have, therefore, a dignity, and this is the 
ground of a moral appeal. Much more, then, does this same 
principle hold in relation to the human soul itself, now purified 
by the new virtue, and the heavenly grace. It is the same rule 
of righteousness translated to a higher sphere. Our author 
applies it to the human nature generally, because this was the 
only way it could be done in a scientific treatise on morals, but 
certainly the principle is not denied by giving it a higher appli- 
cation. It is, indeed, the same rule of righteousness running 
up from its lowest to its highest appeals. The body is to be 
kept pure, because it is the residence of the spirit. Carry the 
thought onward. The sensitive soul itself is the dwelling place 
of a reason which is allied to the universal reason, or the Great 
Mind of the universe. Act worthy of it. But this is not to 
consult its enjoyment, and make everything else in this richly 
furnished spiritual house subordinate to this one end, as though 
such enjoyment were the good per se. This very dignity of the 
rational soul is itself a higher good in the individual, a higher 
good in the universe, taken collectively. Act worthy of it. 
But carry the thought still onward. Not only is the material 
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structure the tenement of a sensitive nature, and this sensitive 
nature the tenement of a rational soul, but this rational soul is 
itself the spiritual house of a still higher inhabitant, or that 
Holy Spirit of Grace which has recovered the whole man from 
degradation and perdition. Act worthy of it. Here we have 
the highest rule in morals, as it is the highest rule in religion. 
For the other scheme is claimed the merit of supplying the 
most definite rule of morality. It is clear and practical, it is 
said. We doubt this, even in respect to those more common 
and grossly sensual vices on which the happiness or utilitarian 
theory would seem to bring to bear its most direct and power- 
ful batteries. We doubt much, whether in the temperance 
movement, for example, the common appeals from loss of pro- 
perty, loss of health and ultimate enjoyment, have really the 
power which would come from the direct and pungent applica- 
tion of the other ethical principle. The former arguments have 
been long and faithfully tried. Would it not be well to make 
some different and higher appeal? Why is intemperance so 
very wrong? It injures the health, it may be said, it produces 
poverty, it brings along with it intense pain, and the keenest 
domestic misery. True, alas! These are all its bitter effects; but 
do they constitute the essence of the sin? Is it a sin primarily, 
because it produces such painful effects, or rather, does God per- 
mit it, and has he so made the laws of nature that it produces such 
painful effects, because it is in itself so vile a sin—its moral char- 
acter being determined from some other and higher ground? It 
is unworthy of an immortal spirit to subject itself to the sense 
and the flesh, to make the higher a slave to the lower nature. 
This is a sin, per se, whether such a proceeding is, or is not fol- 
lowed by any painful consciousnesses direct or indirect, near or 
remote. It is irrationality, it is spiritual disease, it is degra- 
dation ; it is because it is a sin on other grounds, that we may 
suppose the Deity to have mercifully put the physical obstacles in 
the way, and made the breaking through them the cause of so 
much suffering. We cannot believe that those obstacles exist in 
any necessary nature of things that the Deity could not control. 
There is nothing absurd in the idea, that an unfettered license 
to enjoyment might have been made the physical constitution 
of the universe. What physical or metaphysical science would 
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warrant us in thinking that God might not have so made nature, 
had he seen fit, that sensual enjoyment might have been unsati- 
ating, unwearying, and eternal—a stream ever full—a cistern, 
to use the figure of Plato and Jeremiah, ever overflowing, yet 
still supplied by a constant and everlasting inflowing? God 
might have so made nature that a man might eat and drink for- 
ever with impunity. He might have made him to feast on the 
most delicious viands without the appetite ever cloying. He 
might have made it possible to enjoy the pleasures of the most 
rapturous intoxication to all eternity, without any injury to 
health, or any aftercrop of pain, or any diminution in the power 
of enjoyment. And where, then, on the moral philosophy 
now most in vogue, would have been the crime of indulgence, 
or the virtue of abstinence? The supposition is clearly admis- 
sible. It is certainly logically admissible, and this is enough to 
show that there must be some higher ground of virtue in that 
eternal reason, or uncreated world of truth, which is above any 
mere nature of things, however made—such nature of things 
being rather for its trial and manifestation than as constitutive 
of its essence or essential idea. 

This unlimited enjoyment, or perfect freedom of the sense, 
would only make the greater wreteh,* according to Plato’s idea of 
well-being, or the greater slave according to Paul’s apparent pa- 
radox of spiritual bondage and spiritual freedom. The man thus 
surrendered to the eternal delirium of unchecked sensual enjoy- 
ment, is déxws, abominabilis. The greater his freedom, the 
greater his curse; the more complete his license to pleasure as 
the uncontrolled end of his being, the more hopeless his bon- 
dage. The physical obstacles, therefore, are mercifully placed 
in the way, to save rational beings from so horrid a perdition. 
It is the sensuality that makes the sin, and not the misery to 
which it leads. It is an evil per se that a soul should be thus 
under the dominion of the flesh. It is good per se; it is a 
righteous and worthy state, when the soul is master of the body, 
whether with or without enjoyment. It is the harmony, the 
health, the spiritual dignity of a rational personality. Hence 


* The term aOAv0¢ is used to denote one who is ina state of il-being, whether 
it be one of pain or pleasure, as evdatuav denotes well-being, irrespective of any 
present or expected happiness. 
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the self-denial of the Gospel is so essentially different a thing 
from that of the Epicurean; or the moralist who sums up all 
ethics, as he would misname it, in the study and observance of 
physical laws. With the one, it is simply the prudent foregoing 
of a less present pleasure for the attainment of a future greater 
one—compensatio, ut voluptatem fugiat, si ea majorem dolorem 
effectura sit, et dolorem suscipiat majorem efficientem volupta- 
tem.” : With the other, it is a good in itself, this sovereignty of 
the spirit, and a still higher good is the sovereignty of the 
heavenly grace over the “ desiree both of the flesh and the 
spirit.” It is what the rational soul should strive for as some- 
thing it ought to have, and must have, whatever amount of 
misery may be involved in the struggle. 

If happiness or enjoyment be the good, then it can only be 
measured by itself, because there is nothing higher or more ulti- 
mate than itself to which it may be brought as a test of quality 
or standard of measurement. And this is Plato’s argument. If 
there is nothing higher or more ultimate, how can we say that 
some pleasures are good, others bad, except on the ground of 
greater quantity in some way, whether it be quantity in inten- 
sity or extent, in whatever relation these may stand to degree 
or time. The refined Epicurean has no right to say to the 
lowest sensualist, as he may choose to style him, “your plea- 
sures are gross and evil, mine are refined and good.” In its 
ultimate analysis it is, after all, only a difference in amount, 
regarded as intensified or diffused, of pleasing sensation, or of 
agreeable consciousness, in which the soul looks in upon itself 
and contemplates itself simply as enjoying, or a universe in like 
manner enjoying, and, of course, enjoying best pr ecisely as it is 
enjoying most. And what i is enjoyment? It is a thrilling vi- 
bration, an agreeable motion somewhere in the material or 
spiritual sensorium, it matters not to our argument where we 
place it, of which thrilling vibration, or agreeable motion, or 
pleasing consciousness, the intrinsic value must be the amount, 
in whatever form of series or order of dimension such amount 
may be summed. When we attempt to make a difference of 
quality—of moral quality—and say some pleasures are good, 
others bad, it can only be because the relations, or acts, or 


* Cicero Tusc. Q. v. 33. 
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states out of which they arise are in alliance, or are not in alli- 
ance, with some higher and more ultimate thing ; and then they 
differ not as enjoyments, but in this relation to an idea above 
them. Take away the absolute realities of this highest idea, to 
which we bring happiness as a standard, and difference of quan- 
tity alone remains. 

Virtue, then, must be not a means but an end. As end, it 
must give moral character to pleasures instead of being charac- 
terized by them. Tc speak of good and bad pleasures on any 
other principle, is the grossest confusion of ideas, if by good 
and bad we meana moral difference. It follows then, that if 
the 75¥ and the dyadoy be the same, or, in other words, if pleasure 
is the good, then there cannot be good and bad pleasures, any 
more than we can say of beauties, that some beauties are fair 
and others deformed. 

As is the idea of the good, so also must be the idea of benev- 
olence. One cannot rise higher than the other. Benevolence 
is wishing or willing to others, what we esteem the good. If this 
be enjoyment, then the man who finds the most of it in sensu- 
ality, even though it be of that exceedingly base kind which 
Socrates apologizes for barely alluding to, may be the most truly 
benevolent in wishing that all other sentient beings may be 
filled with this to all eternity. If there be a good higher than 
enjoyment, and distinct from enjoyment, then true benevo- 
lence is the desire that others may be raised to that good what- 
ever it may cost, and that everywhere throughout the universe 
there may be the most abundant manifestation of spiritual wor- 
thiness, and in this the highest expression of the Divine glory. 

But there is a thought which has probably been in the reader’s 
mind in the perusal of these pages, and must often come up to 
one who attentively studies Dr. Hickok’s book. How are we to 
keep out the idea of happiness in the construction of a moral sys- 
tem? And if we keep it out, how are we to bring it in at all, ex- 
cept asfundamental? Is it not involved in the very thought of pre- 
ference; and can there be moral action or a moral state without 
this? We prefer, it may be said, we must prefer, what we love; 
the fulfilment of this preference is gratification, and gratification 
is happiness. The word Jove, too, is inseparable from enjoyment; 
and banish love, what morality, or idea of morality, can remain ? 

VOL. IV.—30 
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Now there is a love of sensual pleasure; there is the love of 
direct enjoyment per se, that both begins and terminates in the 
body, having no respect to the rational principle; there is the love 
of the fair ; there is the love of knowledge, the love of truth, the 
love of philosophy; there is the love of benevolence. Higher than 
all these, there is the love of right, or of what Dr. H. calls the 
‘“‘ spirit-worthiness.”” And is there not as rich, as intense an 
enjoyment in the gratification of this love of right as of any that 
rank in the lower departments? ‘‘O how love I thy law!” 
says the Psalmist, “it is my meditation all the day.” Has this 
love, which the Bible sets forth so glowingly, any lower object 
than that ultimate right of which our author speaks? Certainly 
this would not be pretended. The Scriptures are full of this 
love of righteousness, and the intense emotion of joy it creates 
in the soul. ‘Thy word is very pure; therefore thy servant 
loveth it.” ‘It is sweeter than honey, yea, sweeter than honey 
and the honey comb!” No sensual delight can be compared 
to it. ‘Who will show us the good? Lord, lift thou upon us 
the light of thy countenance.” It is “the joy of the Lord;” 
it is the “fullness of pleasure at God’s right hand.’ It is no 
sensuous thought of heaven, but the contemplation of the ever- 
lasting righteousness, that is thus described. 

Here, then, in the love of this exalted worthiness, there 
is happiness in its purest form: there is an intense joyous 
emotion —an exulting, triumphant, rapturous swell of feel- 
ing. How, then, build the right, or a system of morals, on 
any foundation that would seem, in its rejection of this idea 
of happiness, to ignore the only spring, not only of all human, 
but of all spiritual action? So the objection might be 
stated. No one can deny that we have presented the case 
fairly and strongly ; and yet the answer is prompt, is easy, and, 
if we mistake not, perfectly conclusive. The author furnishes 
it in his chapter on the ultimate rule of right. The distinc- 
tion on which the answer rests, pervades the whole of that 
argument; but it may be regarded as condensed in these 
few sentences :—“* We thus find two distinct kinds of good; 
one as it ministers to gratification, the other as it fills the 
sentiment of the reason. One is a means to be used for an 
end, and is thus a utility; the other is an end in itself, and is 
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thus a dignity (or worth). One is measured by the happiness 
it confers as a means of gratification; the other by the compla- 
cency it secures in the end of its own excellency.”* The idea 
is expanded in the subsequent reasoning. In the love of sense, 
enjoyment is the end; in the other, the good is loved for its 
own sake, and, therefore, the accompanying happiness becomes 
purer, higher, more serenely satisfying, just in proportion as 
itself, as an end, is lost sight of in the contemplation of the 
higher good. It is the scriptural paradox, “He that would 
save his life shall lose it; he that would lose his life shall find it.” 

There are a few thoughts which may set this in the clearest 
light, and they appeal directly to personal experience. There 
is, indeed, a happiness—an enjoyment—in the love of right, 
with which no sensual joy can be compared. But how long 
would this happiness last, if the enjoyment itself, instead of the 
right as something altogether distinct from it, were made the 
ground of action or the ultimate rule? How soon would dark- 
ness come over this beautiful vision, if the eye were turned 
away from it, and turned inward to contemplate the soul’s own 
happiness, or to make this, in any sense, the end for which the 
knowledge of the right and true is sought? How long, in other 
words, would righteousness and spiritual health be what they 
are, if distinctly proposed, not for their own sake, but as means 
of enjoyment, just as the epicure longs for his delicious food or 
stimulating drinks? We see no difference in the end or prin- 
ciple in the two cases,—no moral difference, we mean. But, 
without dwelling on this, we may briefly present, in another 
way, the clear distinction which disposes of the whole fallacy. 
Pleasures of sense are sought directly for the enjoyment they 
yield. Happiness is their aim, and they satiate, not from any 
physical necessity, but because merciful laws of nature have 
been kindly interposed to prevent a rational being from making 
enjoyment the end of his existence. As we ascend from this, 
it is found that the loves of taste, of beauty, of knowledge, have 
a purer excellency in proportion to the forgetfulness of self; 
or, aS We may say, unconsciousness, if by the term conscious- 
ness we mean the soul’s direct and active beholding of itself as 
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enjoying. The moment the eye is thus turned inward, and for 
this purpose, that is, to see the enjoyment, and the soul thus 
seeks to feel itself feeling, the pure love of artistic or scientific 
excellence begins to fade. They are like certain optical halos 
which vanish away whenever we attempt to fix the eye distinctly 
upon them. So is it with the love of knowledge. How exqui- 
site the joy of solving scientific problems! But let a man sit 
down to their solution with this introverted state of soul; let 
him say to himself:—Go to now; I will do this that I may 
have a feast of ecstatic emotions, that I may perceive myself 
enjoying,—how long, in such a spirit, would the pure love of 
knowledge survive, or yield it any delight? And so, if we 
would ascend still higher, to the pleasures of benevolence. They 
cannot bear that the soul should quictly gaze upon them as 
means of enjoyment. Ifa man persists in making this his end, 
how soon does it become that false and tainted thing we call 
sentimentalism—a poor theatrical emotion, or feeling of itself, 
which is the nurse of some of the worst of vices. Take we, 
then, the highest stand of all,—the love of right. All along 
our upward track, selfishness has been disappearing ; here it is 
fully gone. And it is only when it is wholly gone, that the hap- 
piness itself is most unalloyed. The proof of this is in our most 
common experience. And thus the whole may be summed up 
in the seeming paradox :—We are ever most miserable when so 
supremely bent on being happy that every high power of the 
soul is made subordinate to this one selfish aim; we are ever 
most happy when the direct thought of enjoyment is lost in the 
love and contemplation of the true, the beautiful and the right. 

We have dwelt on these leading ideas of Dr. Hickok, and es- 
pecially his fundamental ground of “ spirit-worthiness,” because 
in the clear presentation and application of this, lies the great 
excellency of the work. The principle belongs in some shape 
to all moralists of the same school, but no writer has ever pre- 
sented it before in so scientific a manner. We say this with 
confidence arising from a careful examination of the work. Its 
scientific beauty is its great merit, and this consists in the clear 
and constant unfolding of this fundamental rule of right as it 
presents itself in every human relation. It is, however, some- 
thing more than a mere theoretic excellency. There is some- 
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thing ennobling and elevating in its practical application. We 
follow the author with great interest as he traces it, not only in 
the higher, but in the most common duties. Act worthy of that 
rational, immortal, spiritual being which God has made you. 
It offers a rule for our guidance in all duties, from the highest 
to the lowest; duties we owe to God; duties we owe to our 
fellow men; duties to our souls; duties to our bodies; duties 
to the very outward localities and circumstances in which we 
may be placed. There is, now and then, something in the lan- 
guage which might seem to justify the charge of self-righteous- 
ness. It is, in fact, the most plausible objection that has been 
made to Dr. Hickok’s work, that it deifies man too much, or 
too much magnifies the human spirit. On this account we have 
devoted the more space in answer to that kind of criticism. We 
have shown, we think, that this is mere seeming. The mistake 
arises from taking scientific language in its more vulgar and 
perverted use. 

The work presents a system of morals more consistent with 
the true and Scriptural views of man, as a fallen being, than 
were ever cherished in the utilitarian or happiness scheme; or 
can be made to harmonize with it. Dr. Hickok’s work we re- 
gard as, of all others, the most directly antagonistical to Paley. 
It has become the fashion to speak lightly of this most clear 
and honest writer; but there are many that do so who, in fact, 
never get above him. They denounce utilitarianism, but all 
their transcendental soaring never actually lifts them out of its 
sensual sphere. 





ARTICLE V. 


The Six Days of Creation; or, The Scriptural Cosmology: with the 
ancient Idea of Time- Worlds, in Distinction from Worlds in Space. 
By Tayter Lewis, Professor of Greek, in Union College. Sche- 
nectady: G. Y. Van De Bogert. London: John Chapman. 1855. 


[ We have been, in common with every one who has read this 
book, much interested in Prof. Lewis’ theory, and the learning 
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and ingenuity with which it is sustained, and have, therefore, 
readily admitted the following Article. But it must not be un- 
derstood that we are prepared to adopt its conclusions. We see 
difficulties to which we have, as yet, no satisfactory answer. 
Meanwhile, the subject is interesting; Dr. Lewis has opened 
a new view of it, and we hope it will be thoroughly discussed. 
Epitors. | 


In the work whose title is recited above, we have another 
attempt to expound the biblical narrative of the Creation. To 
the philosophical student of the Bible, such attempts, if executed 
with anything of the learning, the comprehensiveness of mind, 
and the reverence which the work demands, must ever be wel- 
come. In each of these qualifications the author stands eminent 
among American scholars. Few literary announcements have 
awakened a deeper interest among all who could appreciate 
either the difficulties or the usefulness of a successful endeavor, 
than the promise of such a work from the pen of the accom- 
plished Professor of Greek in Union College. 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that, with all that has been 
written upon the relations of Genesis to geology, we have had 
hitherto no thorough and accurate exposition of the Mosaic ac- 
count of the Creation. The difficulties of such a work are of 
unusual magnitude. The extreme antiquity of the record itself, 
carries it at once to the farthest remove from all modern con- 
ceptions and modes of speech. There is scarce a vestige of 
contemporary literature to indicate the true path through the 
obscurities of so remote a field. There are no historical or 
topographical landmarks, to guide our perplexed steps. The 
very nature of the sublime subject itself—the history of God’s 
creative work—refuses all elucidation from any of the ordinary 
processes of nature, or the ordinary methods of discovery. 
When to this is added the fact, that the results of the inter- 
pretation are to be at once confronted with scientific determina- 
tions which have the highest claim upon our respect, it is not 
strange that commentators have shrunk from the difficulties of 
the field, and been content with a very general and vague hand- 
ling of the subject. Hence, while the public mind has been 
satisfied to rest in the belief of an ultimate harmony between 
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the revealed description and the ascertained facts of the Crea- 
tion, no work has so vindicated that harmony as to have given 
us the satisfaction that we need; and no writer has impressed 
his name or his views, with any marked distinctness, on the 
public mind. 

The aim of Professor Lewis is quite different from that of most 
of those who have preceded him. Any forced and artificial con- 
formity between the language of the Scripture and the disco- 
veries of science, he regards as an unsafe dependence, and as 
wholly unworthy of that earnest faith in the word of God which 
it must tend very much to diminish and weaken. The common 
argument, that because the words of Moses will admit a certain 
construction, and geology affirms the truth expressed by it, 
therefore the document must be, or at least may be, so under- 
stood, he distrusts, as an effort to determine the sense of Scrip- 
ture by considerations wholly foreign to the Scripture itself, and 
as forcing thus an unnatural sense upon language whose inspi- 
ration gives it the highest claim upon our veneration. Laying 
aside, therefore, on the one hand, all recent scientific theories 
of the facts, and on the other, all modern and popular impres- 


sions of the biblical language, he has attempted a simple expo- _ 


sition of the Mosaic narrative; an illustration of its meaning, 
as given by the use of language in the Hebrew, and the re- 
lated tongues, which brings us nearest to the actual conceptions 
of the age in which the Mosaic books originated, and for which 
they were primarily designed. For this purpose, he relies 
upon the language of the record itself, whenever that is clear ; 
and in cases of obscurity, he has recourse to the biblical usage 
in other instances, to the Syriac, Septuagint, and other early 
versions, and to the remnants of the ancient mythologies, 
and the structure of ancient tongues now discoverable, which 
shed any light upon the original conceptions and forms of 
speech which this earliest of volumes embodies. It must be 
evident, at a glance, that, to anything but the most familiar 
acquaintance with ancient languages and the ancient philoso- 
phy, the effort were perfectly hopeless. The idea of such an 
interpretation could scarcely have suggested itself, except to a 
scholar whose profound familiarity with antiquity had given him 
some conception of the materials for the work. 
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The first and greatest merit. of Dr. Lewis, is his unhesitating 
faith in God’s Word. Instead of adopting theories of science as 
true, and then coming to the Bible to see how near its language 
can be tortured into conformity with them, he takes the Bible 
as certainly true, and beyond all question paramount. But, he 
holds, it is not our traditional notions of the Bible which are 
true, but the Bible as the divine Spirit gave it, and intended tt 
to be understood. ‘To arrive at this actual truth of Scripture, 
Prof. L. pursues the following method: 

He discusses, first, a fundamental principle of all language, 
the just appreciation of which he regards as vital to any true 
understanding of the subject. All language he maintains to be 
phenomenal—that is, it describes appearances ; and these it de- 
scribes, not as they are abstractly, but as they are conceived by 
the imagination. Between the observed fact and the expression 
of it in language, intervenes a conception, the true character of 
which it is important to understand. Thus, in a solar eclipse, the 
observed fact is the obscuration of the sun. This, however, is not 
the fact which is expressed in the name that men give it. The 
obscuration is believed to be analogous to a fainting, or dying 
away, and this conception is embodied in the name eclipse, 
(2xreudes, Exacta.) This conceptional element belongs to the pro- 
cess of naming generally, and is conspicuous in the early lan- 
guages. The conception is derived from some very obvious 
appearance, or analogy, of the thing named. In this respect it 
differs from scientific language, which names a thing from some 
important, but often hidden, relation or quality of it. The 
scientific name can never, therefore, describe the thing, except 
in a scientific age and to cultivated minds; while the popular 
method is intelligible in all ages, and by all men alike. In pro- 
cess of time this conception becomes forgotten, and the name of 
it comes to stand directly for the thing to which it is by usage 
attached. When these conceptions have thus become obsolete 
in a language, as is their constant tendency, men not being 
aware of their former universality, are liable, in interpreting an 
ancient record, to various misapprehensions. An entirely new 
meaning is given to a whole class of words, and it becomes a 
matter of much difficulty to restore the original one. 

This conceptional or phenomenal sense, Prof. L. shows, may 
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often be at a considerable remove from the hidden reality of the 
fact which it describes; and many steps of philosophical expla- 
nation may intervene between them. The one, however, is 
always intelligible, and is constant through all time; while the 
scientific truth is forever changing with each new advance of 
discovery. As one and another of the more remote but real 
characteristics are discovered, the scientific name changes from 
age to age, and becomes expressive of the now known truth. 
The name which expresses the scientific belief of one age, would 
have been wholly unintelligible to the preceding, and will seem 
puerile and ridiculous to the next. Hence, it is forever impos- 
sible that a Revelation should be communicated in scientific 
terms. As all scientific language carries upon its face the assu- 
rance of exact accuracy, any scientific use of language would 
involve a positive necessity of error to almost any age of the 
world. These views, it will be seen, afford an ample and very 
interesting vindication of the biblical use of popular and phe- 
nomenal language, in all descriptions of the facts of nature. At 
the same time, these primitive conceptions, embodied forever in 
the roots of the classical and oriental tongues, give us a clew to 


the real modes of thinking of the ages in which the Scriptures _ 


were written. 

The general view of Professor Lewis is, that the Creation 
was a series, not of mere supernatural efforts of Almighty power, 
but of developments, or growths. He enters into an elaborate 
inquiry into the meaning of the words by which the creative 
process is described; and shows that they were all indicative of 
birth, growth, generation, or some form of development from a 
previous ground, rather than of direct and immediate produc- 
tion. The very word create, is, itself, in its origin, such a 
term, as is shown by its Latin derivatives, cresco, and the like, 
and identical in its radical letters with our own word grow. 
The word in Genesis i. 1, which denotes creation, implies origi- 
nally a cutting, or shaping, rather than a producing. Hence, 
he deems that the creation there recorded, was not the original 
production, even of the material of the heavens and the earth, 
but the adjustment of a material which may have existed through 
an indefinite period. This view, though perhaps not forbidden 
by the terms of the narrative, seems to us not altogether a happy 
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one. We greatly prefer, as more in harmony with the appa- 
rent design and spirit of the account, to refer the first verse of 
Genesis to the literal origination of the materials of the exist- 
ing universe. Nothing is gained by limiting the meaning of 
the language, while much is lost by referring all the subsequent 
developments to the history of a formed and solid orb. We 
prefer to regard the narrative as a history of the generation of 
the heavens, as well as of the earth; and to apply it to the 
earliest condition, and the whole great series of steps, through 
which the universe received its form. 

In coming to the interpretation of the terms which describe the 
history of the Creation, Professor Lewis enters upon the chief 
effort of his book, to show what was the idea of the creative 
period termed in the narrative a “day.” In respect to this, there 
are before the public two opposing views; the one affirming it 
to be the ordinary period of a diurnal revolution; the other, 
one of prolonged and immense duration. The view of our au- 
thor differs, in an important respect, from both these, though it 
holds a close conformity with the latter. He maintains that 
the idea of duration, greater or less, is not prominent in the 
term at all; but that the main idea expressed by it is that of 
a cycle, consisting of two grand movements, corresponding to 
night and day, or, rather, to the darkness and the light. The 
idea of time he regards as wholly subordinate to that of alter- 
nating periods. As the natural day is the most obvious type 
of such a cycle, it furnishes the name of the period; and the 
creation, accomplished in six such cycles, is said to have taken 
place in six days. 

Of this general view, Prof. Lewis has given a very ample and 
remarkable elucidation. His first necessity, of course, is to 
inquire whether such an interpretation is really authorized by 
any peculiarities of the language of the Mosaic narrative. 

The belief has long been general, and is yet extensive, that 
such an exposition is illegitimate. There are two prominent 
objections to it. One is, the difficulty in relation to the Sab- 
bath. “The Lord rested the seventh day.” ‘‘ Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy; for in siz days the Lord made 
heaven and earth.”’ The other difficulty is, the specific designa- 
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tion of the word “day” by the terms “the evening and the 
morning.” 

The first of these objections our author evades by a view of 
the subject analogous to that recently presented by Hugh Mil- 
ler, which regards that divine rest which the Sabbath day was 
to commemorate as a long continued period. We have no reve- 
lation of a resumption of the creative work ; why then may we 
not view the rest as still continuing? Dr. L. observes respecting 
it: ‘There is not only no inconsistency, but a great and glo- — 
rious beauty—a beauty worthy of the Scriptures, and of the 
great plan upon which all its dispensations are revealed to us,— 
in the less, being thus made a memorial of the greater; the 
weekly Sabbath made by the sun thus symbolizing and ever 
calling to mind the great Sabbath, the great rest of God, which, 
as far as respects the physical world, yet continues. The phy- 
sical creation yet rests; though we may soberly entertain the 
thought, that in the work of redemption there may have been a 
new day of the Lord to be reckoned in the greater calendar, and 
a change of the Sabbath corresponding to it in the reduced scale 
of our solar diurnal periods, just as the greater degrees of latitude 
and longitude have their representatives in the divisions of the. 
chart, or the great orbits of the heavens their exact ratios in 
the circles and angles of the orrery.” (p. 263.) 

Not only is there a real beauty and a deep significance in 
this view, but Prof. Lewis shows that it is not without its claims 
upon our attention, on the ground of a peculiarity in its cha- 
racter not before referred to, we think, in the recent discussions 
of the subject. There is no mention of the evening and the 
morning, as there is in every other instance. This peculiarity 
attracted the attention of the earlier commentators; of Augus- 
tine, and also of Parzeus, a divine of the period subsequent to 
the Reformation; both of whom deemed the admission signifi- 
cant, and deduced from it the consequence that the original 
Sabbath had not yet terminated. Whatever may be thought 
of such a view, it certainly affords some vindication of the in- 
terpretation which assigns a lengthened duration to these crea- 
tive days. It shows that a devout and careful study of the 
Scripture narrative, uninfluenced by any supposed authority of 
science, finds something else than a literal day, even in that 
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sacred and original rest of which our Sabbaths are a standing 
memorial. Nor can it be supposed, that the ordinance of the Sab- 
bath must necessarily, in case of the adoption of the proposed in- 
terpretation, lose anything of its authority. Whether the earth 
was created in six days, or in six ages, it may well be believed, 
that this remarkable division of eras was adopted for the grand 
purpose of setting forth to man the idea of a period of rest from 
secular toil, and of giving the high sanction of a divine example, 
and a divine ordinance, to an institution essential to human im- 
provement. ; 

But the chief difficulty, with many careful minds, in the way 
of the adoption of this general idea of ages instead of days, lies 
in the use of the terms “evening and morning,” apparently for 
the very purpose of defining that word, and of shutting it up 
rigidly to the sense which it familiarly bears. Each of these 


days, it is alleged, consisted of an evening and a morning,— . 


periods identical with the darkness and the light,—and these 
give to the “day,” beyond all mistake, the essential character- 
istics of a solar day, of which the chief and most obvious is, a 
duration of some twenty-four hours, divided between the periods 
of light and darkness. 

To this reasoning our author replies, that the ordinary solar 
day is not so much a period of given duration, as a cycle of 
familiar phenomena; and that, hence, no mere succession of 
light and darkness can compensate for the absence of the great 
and essential phenomena of sunrise and sunset. As the possi- 
bility of these phenomena is out of the question, from the non- 
existence of the heavenly bodies till the fourth day, the day 
must necessarily have been understood by those to whom the 
narrative was originally given, as altogether peculiar and anom- 
alous. This consideration is urged by our author with great 
force and earnestness, and with considerable effect. 

To this reasoning there is only one reply. In order to es- 
cape its force, it becomes requisite to maintain that the first 
three days of the creative week were not really different from 
the succeeding ones, but were true solar days, distinguished by 
all the phenomena which characterize that period now. Accord- 
ingly, the most earnest of recent opponents of this theory,— 
the Theological and Literary Journal,—has, we perceive, dis- 
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tinctly taken this ground in its formal discussion of Prof. 
Lewis’ work. 

This view, however, we cannot but deem as really remote 
from the language of Genesis as the opposite one of Prof. 
Lewis, and far more alien from its spirit. It implies, as indeed 
the Journal distinctly asserts, that the light originally created 
was really the sun, which certainly is not an interpretation 
lying upon the face of the record, but one undeniably adopted 
for the purpose of harmonizing the otherwise conflicting notions 
of the narrative. The same exigency would imply that the other 
celestial bodies which are not mentioned till the fourth day, the 
other planets and the fixed stars, were all equally the creation 
of the first day,—a conception wholly remote from the literal 
statement of the narrative. If the language is to be our guide, 
then God made these heavenly bodies, or, at least, assigned 
them their present functions, on the fourth period of the crea- 
tive week, whatever that latter was. 

Indeed, in the interpretation of the Journal, there is no as- 
signable work which belongs to the fourth day at all. Every 
thing which in the narrative of Moses is assigned to that day, 


really took place, according to this theory, on the first day. . 


What then remained to be done? The day and the night were 
divided and established, and the heavenly bodies, which by di- 
vine command determined these phenomena, did as truly rule 
the day and the night before, as after the great work of the 
fourth period. But the Journal observes that the inclination of 
the earth’s axis to the ecliptic may have been altered, or the 
distances of the earth and the other planets from the sun 
changed. If we wished to make ourselves merry over the in- 
consistencies of a Reviewer, we might be tempted to meet this 
statement with one of his most serious objections to the volume 
of Prof. Lewis. He metes out an unsparing severity of censure 
to Prof. L., for the sin of bringing his Platonic philosophy to 
the interpretation of the Scripture; and formally classes him 
with the Gnostics of a past age and the Pantheists of the pre- 
sent, who “find their philosophical notions graven in the page 
of Revelation.”” Now we beg to ask whether there is in any of 
Prof. Lewis’s interpretations, a more abstractly philosophical 
idea called in to elucidate the narrative, than this of the rela- 
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tion of the earth’s orbit to the plane of the sun’s equator? For 
ourselves, we recognize the method which is thus identified with 
all heresy, not only as a very harmless and legitimate process 
in itself, but as the true and only method of all interpretation. 
What but our philosophy is to guide us? Does not the critic him- 
self rely upon his astronomical philosophy for the very meaning 
of the terms which he discusses,—“ day and night,” “the hea- 
vens and the earth?” On what ground except that of phi- 
losophy does the ecliptic find place in his own exposition? 

But valid as this allusion to the ecliptic may be in kind, it does 
not help the case. If this view is correct, under the previous 
arrangement of the solar system, the days and the seasons were 
as truly determined by the sun as they have ever been since. The 
inclination of the earth’s axis may have been greater or less, 
but, whatever it was, the sun bore the very same part in deter- 
mining and constituting day and night that it now does. Upon 
this theory, God did not on the fourth day make two great 
lights, nor set them in the heavens to give light upon the earth, 
nor appoint the sun to rule the day, nor the moon to rule the 
night. Every particular of this work had been previously ac- 
complished. This theory is a most abstruse philosophical con- 
ception, of the reality of which there is not the smallest proba- 
bility, and the very meaning of which the writer would find it 
impossible to convey to unlettered minds. Nor will it satisfy 
the demands of the theory which has called it into heing. 

The three original days were not the ordinary solar day, and 
when the familiar type is exchanged for a different one, the exi- 
gencies of the passage alone can decide how wide the diversity 
may have been. This necessity of admitting two different 
types of day to make out a consistent view, seems more objec- 
tionable than any prolongation of periods which would leave 
them all uniform. It destroys the whole harmony of the pas- 
sage. The fact that the Reviewer is driven to such a supposi- 
tion, illustrates the reality of the difficulty which his language 
denies. The nature of the first day—of the first morning and 
evening—presents a problem of very difficult solution. The 
fact that not till the fourth day were the sun and moon adjusted 
to their functions—a most significant and conspicuous feature 
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of the narrative, perhaps we might say with justice the most 
significant—forces upon us the conclusion that the original 
days were anomalous and peculiar. This conclusion gathers 
additional force when we find that the original evening of the 
first day is identified with the unmeasured period of darkness 
which preceded the creation of light. What those early days 
may have been we would not rashly assert; but we think it 
involves no want of reverence for the Sacred Word, to say that 
they were at first wholly different from the days of our years; 
that they stood connected with the mysterious periods of eter- 
nity past, into which the Scripture throws no ray of light ; and 
that they denote great epochs of divine energizing in the crea- 
tion of the heavens and the earth, rather than so many clock- 
measured hours of true solar time.* 

We beg a careful consideration of this point from those of 
our readers who may be disposed to look with distrust upon any 
reference of these days to periods of a different kind. Un- 
questionably the work of the fourth day describes one of the 
grandest—nay, by far the grandest—of the physical arrange- 
ments of our world. The terms in which it is described imply 
that then the sun and the moon were assigned to the great func- 
tions which they have since performed. Now it is impossible 
that a devout mind of the Mosaic age could have derived from 
the language in which the function of the sun is described, any 
other idea than that the three preceding days must have been 
essentially different ; and the possibility must have suggested 
itself to any early reader that the difference may have been very 
wide. We have seen something like this in the case of Augus- 


* It is hardly fair to take the rash theory of the Literary and Theological 
Journal, which on so very many points differs from the ordinarily received views, 
as a fair exposition of the common opinion on this subject. This theory isa 
mere notion, and not the orthodox view. The latter is something like this: 
Light was created on the first, the sun not until the fourth day of creation. The 
theory which is at present adopted in optics, that light is not an emanation, but 
an expansive fluid, producing its effect by means of vibrations caused by the sun, 
shows a probable method for reconciling these two facts. This fluid was 
caused to vibrate, during the day, by some other power, until the sun was 
created. What this power was, it is vain to inquire. At all events God could 
produce light without the sun, and just as well in a moment as in myriads of 
years. Epirors. 
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tine. His language in the treatise De Genesi ad Literam, Lib. 
i. ch. 3, is this: “Quid ergo volunt tres dies transacti sine 
luminaribus?’’ Perhaps the “ Journal’ may consider Augus- 
tine also—who was, indeed, not wholly free from Platonism, 
and who, we must admit, probably found some of his philo- 
sophical views recognized in the Scriptures—a secret traitor 
to the Word of God, “ making ostentatious professions of respect 
for it.” Possibly the Editor may deem it not uncharitable to 
apply to Augustine the censure by which he rebukes Professor 
Lewis, and say of him, too, since they stand on the same ground, 
that “‘the truth has no worse enemy than such a professed 
friend ; and infidelity has no more effective propagator.” But 
whatever he may have been led to say in the excitement of con- 
troversy, we feel assured that his calmer judgment will reverse 
this decision ; and that he will regret it as deeply as we do—he 
cannot regret it more—that he has given this public utterance 
to such groundless and injurious charges. It will not hurt Pro- 
fessor Lewis, certainly, whatever feeling it may produce in the 
Christian community in regard to such recklessness of state- 
ment in a religious Review. 

Professor Lewis supposes that there may possibly have been 
an extrication of the substance which we call light, from the 
watery and chaotic earth itself, which he thinks may possibly 
have been at that period luminous. The Review asks, very 
fairly, how it is possible to imagine an earth covered- with water 
and yet blazing with flame at the same time; and how espe- 
cially we are to conceive of light and heat and soil, adequate to 
the growth of the vegetation which is recorded, before the com- 
mencement of the solar days? Its reasoning and its railery 
are, we think, in this instance, entirely successful. But the 
reason of this success is simply that Professor Lewis has clung 
too closely to a philosophy growing apparently out of the literal 
statements of the Scriptures, and thus his views fail of their 
most effective presentation. He might have adopted the view of 
some able physical philosophers—of Guyot, for instance—who 
starting from that nebulous state of extreme rarity in which 
such philosophers conceive the earth to have had its origin, com- 
mence not with a watery and plastic soil and a universal atmos- 
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phere, but with those primary chemical combinations by which 
the first molten fluids of its rocks were formed. Now light 
would be the necessary attendant of such a process; and it is 
quite conceivable that, after the period of fiery ignition had 
passed, and the rocks had been formed and cooled, and even 
disintegrated into a soil, the partial remains of these chemical 
actions might yet afford sufficient light and heat to render vege- 
tation possible. 

Professor Lewis considers that the work of creation com- 
menced with the formation of a solid globe covered with 
water, and that this was followed by the extrication of 
light, the production of an atmosphere, and the separation of 
land and water. Now nothing is more obvious than that this 
order of events has been adopted out of simple reverence for 
the language of the Scriptures. There is no scientific order in 
this series of events. One of them does not tend to produce 
the other. They stand in no relation to any chemical or me- 
chanical philosophy of the universe; nor yet does geology in- 
dicate or sanction them. Instead of a close clinging to the 
nebular hypothesis, as has been charged upon Dr. L., it is only 
a most anxious desire to conform his statements to those of the 
Bible ; nay, to adopt and vindicate the statements of the Bible, 
which could have induced him to adopt this peculiar arrange- 
ment in preference to those theories of chemical actions and 
dependencies, which a mere scientific mind finds so attractive. 
The very charge is in fact a noble eulogy. Infinitely rather 
would we err on the side of deep reverence for God’s word, 
than hold to man’s changing science, and by doing so, under- 
rate the wisdom of Eternity. 

Prof. Lewis begins then with the idea, that the record itself 
presents us with periods in the beginning of the creative week 
wholly remote from the sun-measured days of later time. The 
“‘days’’ he regards as cycles of alternating periods of light and 
darkness; or more properly, of creative action and of natural 
development. The “morning,” he conceives to be constituted 
by the introduction of new laws and new forces; by a creative 
impulse supplying what was not before in nature, and what 
nature could not have reached. ‘The “evening,” he considers 
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the period in which these new forces work, exhaust themselves, 
and decay ; as all limited and created things must. The “day’’ 
is thus no definite and measured amount of duration, no speci- 
fied number of hours; but a cycle of two contrasted periods 
analogous to light and darkness, into which the idea of mea- 
sured time does not enter. It is one of the periods—be they 
greater or less, in amount of time—of God’s creative energy, 
with its preceding period of natural progress to exhaustion 
and decay, in a previous nature, or world. His critic suc- 
ceeds in fastening upon some of the expressions in the book, a 
monstrous and absurd sense; and brings some of the sentences 
into such # juxtaposition, as makes nonsense or blasphemy of 
them. The criticism reminds us of the frightful creatures 
which the inventor of the new filter, finds in the Croton water 
that the New Yorkers daily drink. The creatures are demon- 
strably there, but it takes a microscope to find them, and the 
water is still both healthful and refreshing notwithstanding. 
The merits of the work, the critic has no eye to see; but for the 
discovery of its defects he is as sharp-sighted, and as far-sighted, 
as certain birds of the air in the search for their prey. None 
would suffer more than the Editor of the Journal himself, from 
such treatment. His own writings present as many vulnerable 
points as those of any tolerably able writer we know. In this 
very criticism, for example, he makes comets “ blaze’’ by their 
own inherent light! “If it,” (the earth,) he says, ‘was not 
converted into a blazing comet, then the light with which it 
was illuminated must have been the light of the sun.”’ 

Some of Prof. Lewis’s details may lack harmony with others ; 
the literal may be sometimes confounded with the metaphysi- 
cal sense; though that, so far as we have observed, is much 
more in appearance than in reality; but in very few recent 
works have we found more of profound suggestion, of learned 
and instructive criticism, or of humble deference for the word 
of God, than in the chapters in which Prof. Lewis illustrates 
the brooding of the Spirit on the face of the waters, the mean- 
ing of the words “morning and evening,” and the work of 
the earlier days of the creative period. 

The process of Dr. L., in the second part of his work, is 
this. After illustrating the primary sense of the words used, 
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he investigates throughout the Scripture the usage of the word 
“day ;” he compares the account in Genesis with the allusions 
which Hebrew poetry and philosophy, in later ages, have made 
to this sublime event; he carries his investigation into the re- 
lated tongues ; and from all of these sources he draws con- 
firmations of his views. 

In interpreting the sublime announcement of Genesis, of the 
Spirit of God brooding over the limitless waters, Prof. Lewis 
asks, “Who shall think of an exact twelve hours here, unless 
compelled by words or language utterly incapable of any other 
interpretation?” * * * ‘Instead of limitation of any kind, 
we cannot keep out of our thoughts the conception of vastness 
every way; vastness in the true aspect of the idea; vastness 
of space in the image of the illimitable waters; vastness of 
degree in the conceived grandeur of the work, and along with 
these will come the conception of vastness of duration.” p. 96. 

Not only is the general spirit of the Book of Genesis in har- 
mony with the idea of more extended periods, but there are cir- 
cumstances in the detail itself which strongly suggest it. The 


_ style of the narrative, in which but a line, a phrase, a word 


even, is given to the creation of each wide realm of nature, - 
suggests irresistibly the idea, that instead of being a completed 
account, it is but an outline of the comprehensive and won- 
derful history which it so briefly sketches. ‘He made the 
stars also,” says our version; carefully intimating, however, 
that only the latter part even of this brief phrase—“ the stars 
also” —belongs to the original Hebrew. Now can any one, 
who reflects upon the marvellous and boundless extent of the 
visible universe, imagine that these words contain the full 
history of its creation? Can any one imagine that the creation 
of the stars was but an incident in that week which was requisite 
to adjust the earth, for man, and indeed almost equally for the 
animal tribes that people it? Is it not rather the mere indica- 
tion to us, of a series of creative adjustments, which had their 
own periods, and their own order, in those distant spheres ? 
Does not the whole narrative seem like the condensed sketch 
of a long history: every one of the divisions of which had its 
own progress; its own sequences; its own harmonious arrange- 
ments; its own appropriate periods ; till the work of each great 
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day was complete, and the creative fiat again intervened, with 
the new powers, and the new life, of the next ? 

Is it unreasonable to suppose that if we had the full descrip- 
tion of those grandest of God’s works, we should find them, as 
we find his subsequent providence over the earth and its living 
tribes, involving the slow march of measured years after dura- 
tion began, and standing in some relation with the earlier eter- 
nity, in which assuredly Almighty power and wisdom were not 
idle ? 

Nor is it the condensed style alone of the passage which sug- 
gests this idea; there is a peculiarity in the recorded work of 
the sixth day. In the first chapter of Genesis, the creation of 
man is very briefly recorded, in close analogy with that of the 
other organic tribes. The account is so brief and compressed, 
that the creation of the human pair, and the arrangements 
which assigned them their abode, might seem almost the work 
of an hour. But, as befits the highest and most interesting 
topic of this wonderful series, the narrative of man’s creation 
is in the second chapter repeated ; and that, with many circum- 
stances of added detail, which give it quite a different aspect. 
We find, from this second account, that several important cir- 
cumstances intervened between the formation of the man, and 
that assignment of the character and manner of his life which 
are narrated in immediate proximity with it. 

Now what is the meaning of this extended series of events, 
belonging, as the subsequent creation of woman clearly shows, 
to the sixth day? We have here the planting of a garden, and 
the development of trees and plants, after the repeated history 
of man’s creation; the location of the man in this garden, and 
the assignment of the law of Eden; afterwards, the animals 
are brought to him, and he gives them the names by which they 
were subsequently known. Then it was found that there was 
no help-meet for him, though the animal creation was harmoni- 
ously ordered in sexes; and finally comes a deep sleep upon 
Adam, the formation of Eve from his side, her introduction 
to him, and the institution of the marriage relation between 
them. All these processes took place after the creation of the 
animal races, which is first announced as occupying the earlier 
part of the sixth day, and before the interview in which God 
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blessed the united pair, and assigned them their dominion over 
his other works. 

Now we ask, what is the spirit of this narrative, so much 
more extended than the brief hints of the first chapter? Is 
there any indication here of a single day, of a definite number 
of hours, as comprising these mysterious events? And if any 
man should say that Omnipotence is adequate to the exigency, 
and might have accomplished the whole series of events during 
the afternoon, finishing them literally before the evening, would 
not the introduction of such an element of thought be felt to be 
in utter contrast and contradiction with the whole spirit of the 
narrative it seeks to explain? If it were not for the previous 
statement, that all these events fell within the compass of the 
sixth day, would any man in his senses ever dream of the limi- 
tation? What was that second creation of every plant that was 
good for food? What was that naming of the animals, which 
is recorded as a fact of such importance? Are we to rest in 
the puerile conception that the Almighty presented the living 
tribes before Adam, and that the man uttered some articulate 
sound? ‘To what end were such a transaction, when there were 
none to hear the name at the time, and no possibility of remem- | 
bering it afterward? Nay, how aimless and unintelligible, un- 
der any circumstances! But understood as an announcement 
that there, in the prepared place, our first father became famil- 
iar with the cattle and the fowls of the air, which were to aid 
his subjugation of nature, it is the announcement of the fact of 
man’s original civilization, in contrast with that wretched phi- 
losophical fallacy which refers his earliest existence to the sav- 
age state of the hunter:-a fact fundamental to all just reason- 
ing upon man’s early state, and of no inferior value to any other 
fact which the sacred history records of him. What means, 
too, the language that there was no help-meet ‘“found”’ for the 
newly-created man? Is it not that the creation of woman was 
deferred till Adam had felt his need of the society of some other 
of his species, and discovered that, among all the harmonious 
relations of the organic tribes around him, there was none that 
could supply his wants? What else than this could have been 
the meaning of that singular language which describes this feel- 
ing of the want of a corresponding and rational helper, as the 
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result of experience? Are not these statements absolutely de- 
signed to convey to us the idea that a somewhat extended pe- 
riod was requisite for even the adjustment of man’s relations in 
this his new sphere of existence? and are they not wholly un- 
intelligible on any other interpretation of them? Assuredly, 
if this latter and enlarged history of man’s creation stood alone 
in the Sacred Word, no critic would venture to suggest the limi- 
tation of twelve hours, as either in harmony with the spirit of 
grandeur and vastness which marks the narrative, or as adequate 
to the exigencies of its particular statements. 

Suppose, now, that we had a second and more particular ac- 
count of the several processes which attended the creation of 
the animals, the birds, the fish, the plants, on the earlier days 
of this creative week ; is it unreasonable to think that there too 
we should find that the sequences were more numerous, and the 
intervals longer, than the first condensed outline had led us to 
suppose? Why may we not imagine that the other works of 
creation, like that one which is so much more fully described to 
us, had their several parts; their successive arrangements ; 
their beginnings, and progress, and end; each in some period 
analogous to the breadth and scope of the vast work itself? 
What, we ask, forbids the supposition ? 

The answer is at hand; it is forbidden by the precise lan- 
guage of the first chapter, which confines these events to a sin- 
gle day, and identifies that day with the ordinary solar periods 
of that name, by its unmistakable “evening” and “morning.” 
To this we return at last. It contains the whole argument 
against us. 

It has often been suggested in regard to the term day, that 
it is sometimes employed to denote a period of time, without 
reference to its length, as in Gen. ii. 4, “‘in the day that the 
Lord God made the earth and the heavens.” Prof. Lewis goes 
further; he shows that in very numerous instances the word is 
employed in this indefinite way, and might with much propriety 
be rendered age, as in such passages as the following: ‘In 
that age shall ye say, I will praise the Lord;” “In that age 
there shall come to thee from Assyria and Egypt,” &c.; and 
particularly in such passages as these, Micah v. 1, ‘‘ Whose 
outgoings are from the ages of eternity,” and Psalm lxxxix. 
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29, “‘ His throne shall be like the ages of heaven.” ‘‘ Had we 
been accustomed to this,’ he observes, “and well knew that in 
all these and similar passages the word rendered, and most 
properly rendered, ages, was the same word which in Genesis 
and elsewhere is translated days, we might have been in respect 
to this idea, in the same condition with the early Hebrew mind, 
where it was familiar with both applications of the term, and 
received each as alike natural, alike literal, acknowledging no 
more of metaphor in the one usage than in the other.” 

As for the terms “ evening and morning,” by which the day 
is supposed to be defined, he shows that these too have their 
wider applications, one of which is too striking to be passed 
over. He refers to the word translated days, in the prophecy 
of Daniel, and remarks that the Hebrew phrase which describes 
it, is not the ordinary word for day, but the very phrase here 
used in Genesis, the “evening morning.” He remarks, too, 
the freedom with which commentators can extend the prophetic 
language of Daniel to years, and roll out the years to ages, 
and millennia; while the same reasoners will listen to nothing 
in Genesis but literal periods of four and twenty hours. In 
order to understand the bearing of this allusion, our readers 
will need to bear in mind that the critic whose strictures we 
have already referred to, is distinguished for his advocacy of 
those views of prophecy which rest on this wide interpretation 
of the evening morning of Daniel, and they will appreciate its 
force when they learn that he has, in his formal rejoinder to 
the volume, offered no reply whatever on this point, nor ven- 
tured a reference to these very striking passages. 

This conception, then, of creative eras, one of which is evolved 
from another by successive growths, our author compares with 
what now remains to us of the early philosophy of sacred and pro- 
fane books. He shows that this idea was widely spread through 
all the ancient philosophers; and that it formed the root of all the 
words in the classical and sacred tongues, and those most closely 
related to them, in which such events are described. ‘The 
generations of the heavens and the earth,” in the Hebrew, cor- 
responds to the Genesis of the Septuagint, which again is re- 
peated in the name—Gfenerationes—by which the Vulgate dis- 
tinguishes the same earliest book of the Bible. The word nature, 
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too—natus, natura—denotes the same conception, of one thing 
coming forth, or about to come forth, or be born from another ; 
a conception of very frequent occurrence in the Old Testament. 
This conception of generation, or birth, is the very reverse of 
that which now so extensively prevails, of the whole creation 
having been accomplished by simple Almighty power, in a defi- 
nite number of hours, and without the intervention of any such 
generating influences or natural causes, as the language of the 
original seems etymologically to suggest. This fact seems to 
indicate in the early mind, a very different mode of conceiving 
of the subject, from that which now asserts the literal construc- 
tion of the language as the only one possible. 

Prof. Lewis next examines the books of the Hebrew poets 
and prophets, to ascertain, if possible, what conceptions they in 
fact derived from this inspired account. He shows that this 
history of the Creation is the grand storehouse of the imagery 
by means of which they represented “the eternal Power and 
Godhead” of the Creator. He had previously shown that there 
are no allusions, throughout their writings, to the creative work 
as a work of days; no reference, such as modern critics are 
continually driven to make, to the strangeness of days that ex- 
isted before the sun was appointed to rule the day, or to the 
singularity of light apparently before the existence of the sun. 
In no respect do they feel the embarrassments of the modern 
critic, who must either deny all intelligible meaning in the work 
of the fourth day, or else suggest some machinery for causing it 
in the absence of the sun. 

He now discusses the character of their allusions to these 
creative works, as they everywhere appear through the poetic 
books of the Bible. Among others, he refers to the remarkable 
passage which describes the going forth of Wisdom, in Prov. viii. 
22-32. His translation is very striking, and carries the mind 
irresistibly to the inspired narrative we have just been discus- 
sing. No one can fail to see that the very object of the inspired 
writer is, to assert the going forth of Wisdom at the remotest 
period to which we can reach in the creative works of the Most 
High. ‘When he had not made the earth, or the parts beyond, 
or the very beginning of the dust of the world:” * * * * 
“T was ever with him, like an only child; day—day—was I his 
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delight, rejoicing ever before Him. Glad was I in the orb of 
his earth, but my great joy was with the sons of Adam.” We 
regret that we have not room to quote the conclusive comment 
by which the author shows that the reference is to the pre- 
Adamic days, and to the creation of the human race; and that 
the aim of the prophet is to express, by comparison with those 
events, the immeasurable antiquity of the Logos or Word. No 
candid reader can fail to see, that the Hebrew poet looked back 
on the origin of the Creation as a period vastly different from 
the week before its completion; and that the substitution of the 
latter conception, of a few literal days, as the period of Crea- 
tion, would seem to render all the sublime references to the vast 
stages of the creative work, scarcely intelligible. 

A similar criticism brings out the meaning of other passages ; 
as Micah v. 1, and Psalms ex. 3; giving them a beautiful dis- 
tinctness and significance, and drawing from them a confirma- 
tion of the same view. They refer to the same period of crea- 
tion, and describe it as reaching back into a remoteness of time 
which utterly forbids the supposition that six days could have 
been present to the minds of the prophet and the psalmist. 
The effect of these criticisms is to exhibit very strongly the con- . 
trast between the modern and the ancient conceptions of the 
Creation. 

There is another very original investigation of our author, 
which sheds a yet more remarkable light upon the conceptions of 
the men to whom the Bible was originally given. While the 
conception of the universe as vast in space, was by no means 
familiar to the Biblical writers, the corresponding idea of its 
vastness in degree—that is, of ascending ranks and orders of 
intelligent beings—was frequent among them, and peculiar to 
them as compared with our modern scientific conception. The 
idea, too, of worlds in time, was a general characteristic of an- 
cient thought, and no where more distinctly displayed than in 
the Old and New Testaments. The word worlds, in Heb. i. 2, 
“by whom He made the worlds,” is properly expressive of time, 
and not of a world in space; and would be more accurately ren- 
dered ages. This usage, as it does not belong to classic Greek, 
must have been derived from something in the Hebrew mind, 
and forms one of the most marked peculiarities of the New Tes- 
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tament language. An age is taken for the world ; the duration 
of the physical system of the universe is put for the universe 
itself; and these terms of immense duration are familiarly re- 
doubled and multiplied, to describe the pre-Adamic period. 

This idea, Prof. Lewis shows to have entered into the con- 
ceptions of all the men who used the languages cognate to the 
Hebrew, and to possess, therefore, every evidence of very re- 
mote antiquity. The Syriac, the Egyptian, the Samaritan, all 
give it expression, as distinctly as the Hebrew. In all these 
languages, the word for world was a word of time, and denoted 
the period of the world. This term, he shows, is used habitually 
in plural forms, and by repetitions and reduplications, to de- 
note eternity—the duration, or age, or world, of God. The 
argument hardly admits of condensation, as it depends much 
upon the interpretation of particular passages; but it is inge- 
nious, and impressive in a very high degree. 

In establishing this view, many passages of the Old Testa- 
ment are discussed with great learning and sagacity; and a 
flood of light is cast upon the meaning of some expressions, 
which all previous commentators have found obscure and intract- 
able. Prominent among these, is the language of Koheleth, or 
the Preacher, Ecc. iii. 11: “‘ He hath made everything beauti- 
ful in his time; also, he hath set the world in their heart; so 
that no man can find out the work that God maketh, from the 
beginning to the end.” The word world, in this text, has per- 
plexed all critics, and driven some of them—Prof. Stuart among 
others—to the adoption of a rendering which is without any 
meaning when taken as standing for the world in space; but 
taken in its chronological sense, Prof. Lewis shows it to be en- 
tirely intelligible, and also to stand in beautiful contrast with 
the times referred to in the previous verses. While there is a 
time for everything, and while all these transient periods of 
life are beautiful and intelligible, no man can understand the 
world-period, or grasp that cycle from its origin to its end. 
We cannot, however, follow our author in his application of 
this idea to all the passages which he discusses ; but the criti- 
cism is a very beautiful one, and results in a complete esta- 
blishment of the position Prof. Lewis has so originally taken. 
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The Hebrew mind, then, did thus conceive of numerous 
worlds, or ages of being, previous to the present world. Their 
thoughts were not limited to the present as the beginning and the 
end of the divine creations ; they thought of world-times before 
this; they conceived of ages and cycles anterior to this Adamic 
age. ach of these periods was an olam, or age, so vast as to 
surpass all adequate conception ; and the reduplication of this 
word furnished them with a means of expressing eternity, like 
our phrase for ever and ever. This peculiarity is lost in our 
translation, but is most obvious in many texts of the Old Tes- 
tament, on which Prof. Lewis comments. He shows that God’s 
“everlasting kingdom” of Psalms cxlv. 13, is ‘‘a kingdom of 
all worlds ;” that the “ everlasting salvation” of Isaiah xlv. 16, 
is “‘a salvation of the worlds ;” that the “‘ everlasting ways” of 
Hab. iii. 6,—the itinera mundi of the Vulgate,—are the 
“ ongoings of the world in time; the creative epochs in which 
God is represented as marching forth from eternity.” The 
latter have been referred to the dealings of God with the Jew- 
ish people, but the interpretation is frigid and unnatural ; while 
the proposed rendering of our author is so easy and so sublime 
as to afford very strong support to the conception from which — 
it flows. 

Not only do the several passages thus explained, yield on 
this theory a better sense than before, but their harmony with 
each other, and with the general strain of the Scripture, strong- 
ly confirms the theory. These “everlasting ways” are the 
creative epochs in which ‘the worlds were framed by the Word 
of God,” and the Word of God is the same eternal Wisdom 
which was rejoicing before Him “ when as yet he had not made 
the earth, nor the parts beyond, nor the least part of the dust 
of the world,” and this Wisdom, what is it but the Logos, or 
Word, “‘by whom He made the worlds,” and who in the begin- 
ning ‘‘ was with God and was God?’’ How strikingly the pro- 
posed interpretation harmonizes all these passages! And when 
we find the same conception in that psalm—certainly among the 
earliest and sublimest of them all—which tradition attributes 
to the same “man of God” whose pen recorded the creation of 
the heayens and the earth, we seem to find assurance that the 
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ideas so conspicuous in later times, were familiar also at the 
origin of Hebrew history. When Moses wrote in Psalm xe. 2, 
“from everlasting to everlasting thou art God,” his words 
were from “world to world ;” and the context clearly shows 
that these worlds were the eras “before the mountains were 
brought forth, or ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world.” The imagination is irresistibly carried to the narra- 
tive of the Creation ; and we feel that the theory that it was 
a work of ages, alone gives either dignity or meaning to the 
majestic phrases in which the event is described. 

It is in these examinations of the Hebrew poets and prophets 
that the chief peculiarity of the work lies. Every reader of it 
must feel that the investigation is an honest and manly one, and 
that it is carried fairly into every passage which promises to cast 
any light on the views which prevailed in antiquity on this sub- 
ject. Our imperfect summary of its reasonings does very in- 
adequate justice to the comprehensiveness of the inquiry ; but 
we think that we have said enough to convince all that there 
is something very original and very important, in the mode of 
reasoning which our author has pursued. There is something 
worthy of notice in an honest attempt to ascertain, by the 
study of many laborious years, and by the acquisition of many 
ancient tongues, what views the earliest Revelation of God did 
actually impart to the sacred writers who were to prolong the 
inspired record. 

Prof. Lewis’ inquiries in the broad range which they as- 
sume, lead him to notice the wide prevalence throughout anti- 
quity, of ideas strikingly related, both in their nature and their 
order, to this Mosaic history of the Creation ; and the reason of 
this similarity at once demands explanation. The resemblance 
has often been noticed before, but never so particularly, nor has 
it before been traced so widely as in the chapters which relate 
to the ancient cosmogonies. Prof. Lewis has carefully gathered 
the scattered allusions of the Greek poets to this subject, and 
points out, in almost every instance, the marked identity with 
some one or more of the facts or sequences of the inspired his- 
tory. It is, however, in the later poets that we have the 
fullest references to the ancient and traditional cosmology ; and 
these he has drawn out at full length, and shown their striking 
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harmony with the whole body of events which the narrative in 
Genesis relates. The similarity of the two accounts no reader 
can doubt; they are the same in all the details of the process 
of Creation. The wildest fables of the origin of the earth, and 
even of the gods, preserve intelligible traces of their relation 
to the inspired history. The suggestion of a common origin of 
the two narratives must occur to every reader, as it has so often 
done before, but with new force, and with a stronger impres- 
sion than ever of the interest which attaches to it. 

This topic our author turns aside to discuss, and in a brief 
but lucid chapter he makes a most interesting and beautiful 
disposal of it. He shows that these wild fables of the early 
poets have generally a meaning, which is often to be traced to 
their traditional truth, and sometimes to a subsequent philoso- 
phizing upon facts which were imperfectly understood. The 
common theory of skeptical writers, that the philosophic Phee- 
nicians and Egyptians could not have borrowed these things 
from the ruder and more ignorant Hebrews, he exposes in its 
true character. He shows that the whole morals and theology 
of the latter people were infinitely in advance of those of 
the former; insomuch that there is not the slightest presump- , 
tion against, but all presumption in favor of, their having 
originally a truer and wiser theory of creation. Nay, if the 
Hebrews were an unscientific people, the argument becomes 
only the stronger, that what was so sublime and pure had its 
origin in nothing less than that inspiration of the Almighty to 
which it so simply and nobly refers itself. There is in the 
Hebrew narrative nothing local or national; it records the ori- 
gin of the human race; there are in it no ambitious attempts 
at philosophical explanation ; it describes the grand facts with 
a divine simplicity. Our limits forbid all extended extracts, 
but with an earnest hope that we have said enough to induce 
the ministry and scholars of our land carefully to examine this 
remarkable work, we must allow the author to speak in at least 
one of his able paragraphs: 

“Be it invention, or inspiration,” he remarks, “it is the inven- 
tion or the inspiration of one mind. Other cosmogonies, though 
bearing unmistakable evidence of their descent from the Mosaic, 
have had successive deposits in successive series of mythologi- 
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cal strata. This stands towering out in lordly sublimity like 
the everlasting granite of the Alps or the Himalaya, as com- 
pared with the changing alluvium of the Nile or the Ganges. 
As the serene air that ever surrounds the head of Mont Blanc 
excels in purity the mists of the fen, so does the lofty theism of 
the Mosaic account rise high above the nature-worship of the 
Egyptian and Hesiodean Theogonies. ‘In the beginning God 
made the heavens and the earth. And the earth was without 
form and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
And the Spirit of God brooded over the waters. And God 
said, Let there be light, and it was light. And God saw the light 
that it was fair, and God divided the light from the darkness. 
And thus there was an evening and a morning—one day.’ 
What is there like it, or at all to be compared with it, in any 
mythology on earth? There it stands, high above them all, in 
its air of great antiquity, in its unaccountableness, in its serene 
truthfulness, in its unapproachable sublimity, in that impress of 
divine majesty and ineffable holiness, which even the unbeliey- 
ing neologist is compelled to acknowledge, and by which every 
devout reader feels that the first page in Genesis is forever dis- 


tinguished from any mere human production.” 
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LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


The “ Theologische Jahrbiicher,” of Tiibingen, representing chiefly the 
theological views of Baur, begin with 1855 the fourteenth volume. The 
first number for the present year contains a long Article by Prof. Baur, 
on the “ Principle of Protestantism and its historical Development,” with 
a sharp criticism of the recent works of Schenkel, Schweizer, Heppe, and 
others, upon this topic, which for several years past has been a fruitful 
theme of German research and speculation. Zeller discusses a passage in 
Justin Martyr’s First Apology upon “ Regeneration.” In the second 
number, Dr. Baur investigates the genuineness of the Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians, and the views upon the Second Coming of Christ. Keim has an 
article on the Swabian Church; Volkmar an essay upon the Times of 
Justin Martyr; and Baur a review of Auberlen’s work on the Apocalypse. 

In the University of Berlin, in the Summer “ Semester,” Lectures were 
announced in the Theological Faculty, by five ordinary and five extraor- 
dinary professors, and four private teachers; in Law, by eight ordinary, 
four extraordinary, and three private; in Medicine, eleven ordinary, six 
extraordinary, and twenty-one private; and in the Philosophical Faculty, 
by twenty-six ordinary and twenty-two extraordinary professors, and by 
thirty-one private teachers. 

J. Mooren, author of a Life of Thomas 4a Kempis, published last year, has 
added, in a new volume, other facts, from ‘documents for the most part 
hitherto unpublished.”—-C. H. Weisse, in his ‘ Philosophical Theology,” 
vol. i., attempts the construction of Christianity from the philosophical 
point of view. The author is well known as one of the leading contribu- 
tors to the “ Philosophical Journal,” and is remarkable for his lucid expo- 
sition of speculative themes. 

Philosophical Works.—The most recent German works upon Philosophy 
are, Susemihl, “The genetic Development of the Platonic Philosophy,’’ 
vol. i.; Loewe, “ The System of Descartes ;” K. Fischer, “‘ History of Mo- 
dern Philosophy,” vol. ii.; Weigelt, “‘ History of Modern Philosophy,” 
vol. ii.; Baader’s “Complete Works.” vol. vii.; Furtmair’s ‘ Philoso- 
phical Lexicon,” vols. iii. and iv.; Fortlage, ‘“ Psychology,” vol. i.; 
Steinthal, ‘Grammar, Logic and Psychology ;” Jessen, “Scientific Psy- 
chology ;” Egerer, ‘Christian Dogmas and Modern Philosophy ;” a new 
edition of T. H. Fichte’s ‘Idea of Personality and Immortality ;” Frauen- 
staedl, the ‘Influence of the Natural Sciences upon Poetry, Religion, Mo- 
rals and Philosophy ;” A. Czolbe, “A new Representation of the Sensu- 
alistic Philosophy.” 

F. Verlaender has published, in one volume, a “ History of the Philo- 
sophical Doctrines in France and England, upon Ethics, Jurisprudence 
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and the State.”—Gruppe, ‘The present State and Prospects of German 
Philosophy,” is a clearly written book, dissenting from the method and 
results of the more modern German speculation. 

Works on Biblical History and Theology.—Dr. C. vy. Lengerke, ‘“ His- 
tory of the People and Religion of Israel,” vol. i.; Saalschiitz, “‘ Archee- 
ology of the Hebrews,” Part I.; Arnoldi, ‘Commentary on the Gospel of 
Matthew:” F. Delitzsch, “System of Biblical Psychology ;” Blaubach, 
“The Song of Songs, translated and interpreted;” Low, “ Practical Intro- 
duction to the Scriptures,” vol.i.; the last part of Stier & Thiele’s “Poly- 
glott Bible;” Samuel ben Meir, ‘Commentary on the Proverbs and Song 
of Songs,’ edited by Jellineck; Dr. H. Hupfeld, “The Psalms, translated 
and interpreted,” vol. i.; Elster, ‘Commentary on the Preacher of Solo- 
mon;” C. A. Auberlen, “The Prophet Daniel.” A new edition of Bengel’s 
“Gnomon,” has been issued in two volumes. Its motto is a noble one— 
**Go deeply into the Scriptures, and let the Scriptures go deeply into thy- 
self.” Dr. S. Herrheimer’s “Pentateuch” is a learned commentary, by 
a Jew, now published in the second edition. Gfrérer’s “Primeval His- 
tory of the Human Race,” accepts the primitive traditions as the only 
true basis of history. 

Dr. E. Reimann has published, at Weimar, a volume on “The History 
of the United States, in their Transition from a Confederacy of States to a 
Confederated State.—The sixth edition of Burmeister’s ‘History of Cre- 
ation,” is passing through the press. 

The question of ‘“ Religious Toleration” is exciting renewed discussion 
in Prussia. D’Aubigné and Bethman Hollweg have exchanged letters ; 
Dr. Stahl has published addresses advocating the right of the State to 
coercion. Chevalier Bunsen is engaged upon a reply; the first part has 
been published—‘‘The Signs of the Times, or Letters upon Freedom of 
Conscience and the Rights of the Christian Church.” 

Dr. H. Heppe has added to his ‘“ History of the Old Protestant The- 
ology,” an elaborate work upon the “ History of the Old Protestant Con- 
fessions of Germany.” His aim is to show, that both Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists were originally in substantial agreement upon the points in which 
their theological systems afterwards diverged. 

The first volume of the “ History of the Nineteenth Century,” by Ger- 
vinus, so long expected, and whose “ Preface” exposed the author to such 
persecution, has been issued. It is especially severe upon the Austrian 
policy; and treats the personal character, as well as statesmanship, of 
Metternich, with the greatest contempt. 

All the fragments of Ulphilas’ Gothic version of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, edited by H. C. Von Gabelentz and Dr. Loebe, have been published 
by Brockhaus, of Leipsick, in two quarto volumes, with a full glossary and 
grammar of the Gothic language. 


FRANCE. 


The French Government, in the series of ‘‘ Inedited Documents upon the 
History of France,” have lately issued an important work, edited by Jules 
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Tardif, on the “Privileges accorded to the French Crown by the Holy 
See,” taken from the original, preserved in the archives of the Empire 
and in the Imperial Library. 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres has proposed the fol- 
lowing subjects for prizes of two thousand francs: The Origin and His- 
tory of the Phoenician Alphabet; Grecian Sculpture ; the Byzantine Archi- 
tecture; Greek and Roman fabulous Narratives, like modern romances, 
to the fifth century. 

At the general session of the French Academy, on the 18th of August, 
M. Viennet presented an elaborate poem, which elicited much applause, in 
which he introduced many of the new and foreign words lately used by 
French writers. 

The prize for a “Discourse on the Life and Writings of the Duke St. 
Simon,” whom Villemain called “the great posthumous writer,” was divided 
between two authors, M. E. Poiton and M. A. Lefevre-Pontalis. The Aca- 
demy gave its prizes for “ Works useful to Morals,” to Count de Carné, for 
his “‘ Representative Government in France,” to M. Hue, for his “Chinese 
Empire,” and to Brizeux, for his “ Poetic Narratives.” The first Gobert 
prize is still assigned to Augustin Thierry, for his eminence in French 
History. For. an essay on the “ French Narrative Poetry of the Middle 
Ages,” a prize of three thousand francs is offered ; for a criticism on Livy, 
one of the same amount was given to M. H. Taine. 

The third volume of the new edition of Flodoard’s Chronicle, from the 
year 919 to 976, has been issued by the Imperial Academy of Rheims. 
—Saint Hilaire’s Essay on Buddhism, has been issued in a single volume, - 
containing the different Articles he has contributed to the Journal of the 
Institute, and completing the researches he began in his Vedas.—E. 
Kenan, ‘General History and comparative System of the Semitic Lan- 
guages,” Part I, a work crowned by the Institute——The eleventh volume 
of Didot’s “New general Biography ;” the volumes can be procured in 
this country for 88 cents; there will be about. thirty in all—The new 
edition of Michaud’s “Universal Biography,” has reached the twelfth 
volume. 

M. A. Gabourd, “History of France from its Gallic Origin to our 
Times,” vol. i., to be comprised in twenty volumes.—The third and fourth 
volumes of Gobineau’s “Essay upon the Inequalities of the Human 
Race.”—J. Michelet, ‘‘ History of France in the Sixteenth Century,” du- 
ring the conflicts of the Reformation.—* Greece and the Capo D’Istrias 
during the French Occupation, from 1828 to 1834.” By General Pellion.— 
“Jesus, the Light of the World, History of the Preaching of our Lord.” 
By E. Chassay, Professor at the Sorbonne. 2 vols. 8v0.—E. Chevreul, “Let- 
ters to Villemain, on Method in general, and on the definition of the word 
Fact in the Sciences.”—“ Imperial Library Catalogue on the History of 
France,” published by order of the Emperor. Vol. ii., 4to. 


VOL. Iv.—82 
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ENGLAND. 


A new edition of the ‘Entire Works of Sir Francis Bacon, Baron of 
Verulam,” is to be published in three divisions. The first division will 
comprise his “ Philosophical and Literary Works, all of his Writings 
which were addressed to Mankind in general,” edited by R. L. Ellis and 
J. Spedding, of the University of Cambridge. This portion will be first 
issued, in five volumes. The second division will comprise his ‘ Profes- 
sional Works, including those addressed especially to Lawyers,” edited by 
D. D. Heath. The third division, the ‘Occasional Works,” edited by Mr. 
Spedding, will include all Lord Bacon’s other writings, whether in print 
or manuscript, carefully revised, in chronological order. New transla- 
tions, or revisions of the old, of the chief works written in Latin, will be 
given: Dr. Rawley’s Life of Bacon, and an essay on his Philosophy, by 
Mr. Ellis, will be added. This edition will supply a want long felt by 
scholars, especially as Mr. Montagu’s edition is out of the market. 

“The Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record,” now edited 
by Dr. Burgess, is devoted almost entirely to Biblical subjects. Its Intel- 
ligence and Literary Record, are full and valuable. The number for Oc- 
tober has articles on the Study of the Bible; Three Months in the Holy 
Land; the Atonement; the State of Innocence; Geology ; Matthew xxiv., 
xxv.; a complete List of Quotations from the Old Testament in the New; 
Mozley’s History of the Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination; Mat- 
thew ii. 15; Dr. Hicks on Assyrian Verbs; with correspondence on vari- 
ous Scriptural themes. 

M. Kalisch, “ Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment;” the first volume gives a learned translation, with commentary, of 
the Book of Exodus.—A new and critical edition of the Septuagint is in 
press, edited by the Rev. R. W. Whitford, which is to contain a full com- 
parison of all the editions, and an extensive critical apparatus. The Com- 
plutensian text is to be put at the basis. Tle previous English editions 
have been very imperfect. 

The Trustees of the British Museum have made a special grant for the 
publication of Assyrian Inscriptions, discovered in the recent excavations. 
They range from B. C. 2000 to B. C. 660. The inscriptions will be litho- 
graphed. The whole will form a quarto volume of about 200 pages. An- 
other volume will be devoted to tables of the cuneiform characters, calen- 
dars, mythology, etc. 

Rey. T. W. Joyce, “ England’s sacred Synods ;” a constitutional history 
of the convocations of the clergy, from the earliest records to the promul- 
gation of the present Book of Common Prayer.—Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, ‘Inquiry into the Credibility of Early Roman History,” 2 vols. 8vo., 
arrives at conclusions “unfavorable to the credibility of the history down 
to the war with Pyrrhus.”—John Kenrick, “ Phoenicia,” gives its history 
from the earliest times to the middle ages, with abundant and careful 
erudition. 

J. B. Mozley’s “Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of Predestina- 
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tion,” is an attempt to gain a reconciling position. His representation 
of Augustine’s views is open to the objection, that he makes him hold a 
mere “arbitrary decree,” without considering the passages in which Au- 
gustine avows his belief in an “order” of these decrees.—M’Cosh’s 
“‘ Method of the Divine Government” appears in a new edition, carefully 
revised, and, in some parts, rewritten. 

The “ British Quarterly Review,” for October, maintains its high cha- 
racter, in Articles on Sir Isaac Newton, The War in Asia, The Life and 
Poetry of Spenser, Paris in 1855, Young’s Christ in History, Tennyson’s 
Maud, and the War Policy of Great Britain. 

Aonio Paleario’s work on the “Benefit of Christ’s Death,” first pub- 
lished in 1542, of which the original has been long supposed to he lost, 
has been recovered, in an Italian edition of 1543, and published by 
Churchill Babington, with a French translation of 1551. These were 
found in the Library of St. John’s College, Cambridge. An English ver- 
sion, made in 1548, by Edward Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire, is added. 
This book had an immense popularity in the sixteenth century ; forty 
thousand copies were issued in Venice alone; it was translated into Spa- 
nish, as well as French and English. Paleario, for his advocacy of the 
Reformed views, especially in the matter of justification, suffered martyr- 
dom, under Pius V., in 1570.. The whole Roman Catholic influence was 
directed to the extermination of his work, and with such success that 
Ranke says, “it has entirely disappeared.” In its resuscitated form, it 
will attract the liveliest attention. Though not free from minor errors, it 
is a valiant testimony to the truth, upon the cardinal doctrine of the Refor- ; 
mation. . 

P. Von Bohlen’s rationalistic ‘ Introduction to Genesis,” with a partial 
commentary, has been translated by James Heywood, and is issued by 
Chapman, in 2 vols. 8vo. It has been already superseded in Germany, 
where it was published twenty years ago—Caspar Brandt’s Life of James 
Arminius, D. D., Professor of Theology in Leyden, has been translated by 
John Guthrie. The author is the son of the Brandt who wrote “ History 
of the Reformation in the Netherlands.” —“ Patiiarchy ; or the Family, 
its Constitution and Probation,” by John Harris, D. D., will be welcomed 
by those who have read his ‘ Man Primeeval,” of which this is a continu- 
ation.—Prof. Kahnis’s work on the “ Internal History of German Protest - 
antism, from the Middle of the eighteenth Century,” has been translated 
by T. Meyer, and published by the Clarks, Edinburgh. It is an animated 
sketch, from the Lutheran point of view, of the changes in German specu- 
lation and theology. 

The controversy in respect to the proper translation of the word, God, 
into Chinese, still continues. Rey. 8. C. Malan, of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, has written an elaborate essay on the theme, ‘ Who is God in China, 
Shin or Shang-te?” advocating the claims of the latter term, with an abun- 
dance of learning, and contending that ‘“ Shin” would lead to something 
like Spinosism. 

B. F. Westcott, ‘A general Survey of the History of the Canon of the 
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New Testament, during the first four Centuries.” 8vo, pp. 616. This is 
one of the Cambridge Manuals, and elicits high commendation.—The 
Bampton Lectures for 1854, by Rev. 8S. Waldegrave, have been published ; 
their subject is, New Testament Millenarianism:” the author takes de- 
cided ground against the pre-millenarian view, and puts Christ’s appear- 
ing at the close, and not at the beginning of the thousand years.—H. B. 
Smart, “Thoughts and Language,” is an essay which has in view the 
“yevival, correction and exclusive establishment of Locke’s philosophy.” 

Alexander Bain’s work on the “ Senses and the Intellect,” is said to be 
one of the most valuable of the recent English contributions to mental 
philosophy ; he combines physiology and psychology. He places the in- 
tellect midway between the instinctive and cultivated emotions, as the 
instrument for converting the one into the other.—Hdward Tugart, in a 
volume on “ Locke’s Writings and Philosophy,” considers particularly the 
question of the influence of the Lockeian phiosophy in producing the 
scepticism of Hume, and vindicates Locke from this charge, on both histo- 
rical and philosophical grounds.—The ‘Subjective Logic” of Hegel has 
been translated by H. Slomanand J. Wallon, and revised by a graduate of 
Oxford; published by Chapman.—‘ Principles of Psychology,” by Her- 
bert Spencer, a volume of 628 pp. Published by Longman. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. Hoaryhead and McDonper. By JAcop Asporr. Very greatly 
improved; with numerous Engravings. Young Christian Series. 
New York: Harpers. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1855. pp. 402. 

Our readers know that our admiration for Jacob Abbott is strong and sin- 
cere. Evangelical religion owes much to his works. He is singularly graphic, 
and his power of illustrating an abstruse subject, so as to make it interesting 
even to children, almost unrivaled. 

But in these interesting stories—Hoaryhead and McDonner—there is one of 
the most remarkable instances of very great injustice to a religious denomina- 
tion, that has ever come to our knowledge. We allude to the chapter called 
‘Qld and New School.” Some ten or twelve years ago, when we first read 
these stories, we received this impression very deeply, and it was in our mind 
then to write to one of our religious newspapers and enter our protest. It is 
stated, in the preface to this edition, that “besides the wide circulation which 
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the Series has enjoyed in this country, numerous editions, more or less com- 
plete, have been issued in England, Scotland, Freland, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, India, and at various missionary stations throughout the globe.” The 
author states, that the Series is republished now “ in a new and much improved 
form. The works have all been carefully revised by the author for this 
edition.” 

In these circumstances, we turned again to this chapter, and read it all 
carefully over. Our impression of the greatness of the injury was much 
deepened. If any thing could make it quite inexcusable in a man of Mr. 
Abbott’s discrimination, it would be the republishing, after careful revision. 
The injustice to our Church is so palpable, that we mention an actual fact 
when we say that a child of twelve years old, without any prompting, referred 
to it. And yet no “New School” paper has ever, so far as we know, men- 
tioned it, though nearly all, and perhaps all of them, have praised ‘ McDonner,” 
over and over again. 

The injustice and injury are nothing less than an elaborate attempt to show 
that the “New School”—by which must be understood our branch of the 
Presbyterian Church, and those who sympathize with us—are Arminians. In 
the highest party times, the most prejudiced “ Old Schoolmen” went no fur- 
ther than to charge our Church with being “Semi-Pelagian.” But Mr. 
Abbott is not satisfied with this. He charges us with Arminianism. A more 
injurious and entire error was never penned by man. We do not charge Mr. 
Abbott with falsehood, but we do charge upon him a prejudice so unworthy 
as almost to exceed belief. 

Weare perfectly ready to admit that temperament has much to do with theo- 
logical opinion, though, as Mr. Abbott states it, the inference is perfectly 
plain that the “ New School” man is shallow, and the “ Old School” man, pro- 
found. But our complaint lies not in this. If Jacob Abbott chooses to be 
“Old School,” and to represent his belief as consummate wisdom, we have 
nothing to say to that, for we can do as we please about buying the book in 
which he says it. But if he represent Episcopalians as atheists, Methodists as 
pantheists, and Baptists as Muggletonians, then we submit that these deno- 
minations of Christians have a right to complain of such wretched prejudice, 
and hold it up to the odium it deserves. 

We do not know that Mr. Abbott would dispute this position, and we then 
add that none of these things would be more absurd and libellous than charg- 
ing our Church with being Arminian. We challenge Mr. Abbott to produce 
a Presbyterian minister in America, of our Church, who holds the following, 
which we quote in his own language :— 

“Predestination becomes fore-knowledge, and the sin which exists is per- 
mitted, not fore-ordained.” The “New School” man of straw says, “I don’t 
see any absurdity in supposing that God may foresee an act without exercising 
any control over it.” 

In short, the ‘New School” man is childishly Arminian, and argues just as 
Methodists do. And all this miserable shallowness is set forth as the opinion 
of a denomination, every one of whose ministers is a trained Calvinist, every 
one of whom believes in predestination as the very basis of his theological 
system! No language can describe our disapproval of such a representation, 
sent all over the world as the opinion of a discriminating Christian man. Mr. 
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Abbott is bound in common honesty to retract these statements. If he does 
not, the book should be marked as unfit for circulation. 

It is time the public understood that we are not a good natured, imbecile 
Church, that will bear any amount of injustice quietly, and any amount of 
abuse tamely. It is time that men understood that if they wish to fraternize 
with us, or to sell us their books, they must treat us with common decency. 


II. The Contrast between good and bad Men; illustrated by the 
Biography and Truths of the Bible. By GARpINER Sprina, D. D., 
LL. D., Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church in the City of 
New York. In Two Volumes. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1855. 
pp- 417, 4138. 


It has never occurred to us to know an example of a man as much over- 
rated intellectually as Dr’ Spring. He has indeed, certain good qualities, such 
as a kind of solemn dignity, mingled with the intelligence and experience pf 
@ moderately intelligent man, and the vein of piety which runs through all the 
sermonizing of Calvinistic divines. 

In “The Glory of Christ,” the name is taken from Owen, and the grand 
treatises on the Person and Glory of Christ, are, we presume, made tributary, 
without any acknowledgment that we could perceive, to the publications of 
Dr. Spring. 

We opened one of these volumes, called “ The Contrast,” literally at random, 
and came upon the second chapter on Joshua. We looked over it to see if 
there was any discrimination in it. Joshua is one of the most marked charac- 
ters in Scripture, and a great divine ought to be able to see what distinguished 
him from others. The object, no doubt, of placing these biographies in the 
Bible, is to present us with piety in action in various characters, and under 
varied circumstances. Hence Abraham differs materially from Moses, Jacob 
from David, Enoch from Solomon; and the man that does not catch the idea 
of each, fails certainly in real eminence as a preacher. Let us see how Dr. 
Spring handles Joshua :— 


1. “ Joshua was influenced by a supreme regard for the command of God.” 
Take away the name “ Joshua,” and put “ Abraham,” for instance, or “ Enoch,” 
and the description is just as true. . 

2. There was “an humble sense of his entire dependence upon God.” Take 
out “ Joshua,” and put in “Jeremiah,” or “the Apostle John,” and would it 
not be quite as good, or rather better? 

3. “He had entire confidence in God that the work intrusted to him could 
be accomplished.” This is a little nearer to the matter in hand, but would do 
as well for “‘ Joseph” or “ Samuel.” 

4, He felt that “the object of his commission was of immeasurable impor- 
tance to the church and the world.” Substitute “Peter” or “Paul,” and it 
answers rather better than for Joshua. 


If the reader turn on us, and ask us for something that will characterize 
Joshua and no other Scriptural model, we will try to meet that demand, 

Joshua was the Jewish hero; his character was essentially military ; he was 
a pious captain. His faith took the form of implicit obedience to the Lord of 
Hosts, the Commander in Chief of the Universe, and as a consequence of this 
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implicit faith and obedience, he had perfect confidence in himself as the chosen 
instrument of God. All great captains have this. It may be seen in Mohammed, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Cromwell. The early Greek and Roman commanders felt 
it; even Attila thought that he was the scourge of God, and Napoleon had a sin- 
gular idea that he was an instrument of fate. Joshua’s mind had compara- 
tively little of the range of that of Moses or of David. He never wrote a psalm. 
His speeches are military orders, or else pithy statements like Wellington’s: 
‘As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” His courage was mili- 
ary: unswerving, unflinching, straight-forward, like Jackson’s or Taylor’s. 
He never troubled himself about the philosophy of things, like Moses who 
hesitated about the quails, and the water at Meribah; or Jeremiah, who used 
sadly and doubtingly to argue with the Almighty, as to the effect of his pro- 
phecies. Joshua looked to his orders, and whether he was to march three 
millions of men, women, and children dryshod through a river, or make the 
sun and moon stand still, or take a city by an assault or by rams’ horns, was 
nothing to him; if God told him to do it, he did it. He had too, the courtesy 
and grace of a soldier, and in his expeditions, the coup d’wil that always cha- 
racterizes great leaders; for example, Hannibal, Condé, Washington. The 
Gibeonites with their old shoes and stale provisions, would not have imposed 
upon David; and yet at a purely military stratagem, as at Ai, Joshua was 
capital. Tis piety, in short, had every characteristic of a soldier’s, and the 
man was a simple-hearted and noble hero. If one wishes to draw-a parallel 
after the manner of Plutarch: let us say that Joab was a great captain, but he 
was fierce, cruel, irreligious, and selfish; Jonathan was a most noble and 
brave gentleman, who could fight with even romantic bravery, but his fighting 
was like Sir Walter Raleigh’s, an accomplishment, rather than a profession or 
taste; David was a great strategist, but he was king, statesman, poet, scholar 
as well; but Joshua is very like Claudius Lysius, the Roman captain, who 
came down on the mob at Jerusalem that were misusing Paul, examined im- 
partially into the case, treated him courteously, and then without troubling 
himself with either the politics or religion of the business, sent him skillfully, 
by night, with a sufficient escort, to the Roman procurator. Heroic, simple, 
faithful, pious, generous, courteous, straight-forward, without much scholar- 
ship or extraordinary range of mind, except as a general; such was Joshua. 
Could Dr. Spring’s hearers get any idea of such a man from his common place 
generalizing, in which every saint is made pretty much like every other 
saint ? 

We are tired of paying these prescriptive Sound Dues to solemn mediocrity. 
We will praise any man cheerfully who deserves it, of whatever “school” or 
denomination he may be; but one of the privileges and characteristics of the 
Church we belong to, is to estimate men and things just as they are, and to 
give the public our opinion, with entire fearlessness. 

In closing, however, we will not withhold our hope, that as one great office 
of the divine is to remind men of admitted truth, which they have forgotten 
through worldliness, and as the position, taste, and character of Dr. Spring 
may call such truths to the minds of thousands, his books, by goodness, rather 
than greatness, will be salutary. * 

So little do we know personally of Dr. Spring, that it was not until we had 
written the above, and the printers were waiting for it, that we heard, by the 
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merest accident, that he had been afflicted during the last six months by bodily 
disease, from which we were glad to learn he is recovering. Our first thought, 
on hearing this, was to cancel the whole that we had written. , On second 
thought, we concluded to Iet it remain. Personally, we need hardly say, we 
desire the welfare of Dr. Spring, and of every other good man. But, as critics, 
we are vexed and pained at the state of literature, and if we allow the com- 
mon place of high degree to go scathless, we shall have no heart to scourge 
the small fry. 

And apropos of the “small fry,” and without any further reference to Dr, 
Spring, we take occasion to say that the masses of dulness now poured forth 
from the press, defy any summation of series of which mathematics is capable. 
We sorely need a Jeffrey, a Sydney Smith; nay, if things go on, we must have 
another Pope, not of Rome, but of Twickenham, to sing the reign of dulness :— 

Lost was the nation’s sense, nor could be found, 
While the long solemn unison went round: 
Wide, and more wide, it spread o’er all the realm ; 


Ey’n Palinurus nodded at the helm. 
* % * % # ¥ * 


Before her, fancy’s gilded clouds decay, 
And all its varying rainbows die away ; 
Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires, 

The meteor drops, and in a flash expires. 
Thus at her fell approach, and secret might, 
Art after art goes out, and all is night. 

The habit of praising indiscriminately every thing that a prominent pub- 
lisher sends to newspapers and periodicals, is ruining the country. The most 
“cruel and unnatural punishment” that could be devised, would be to force 
newspaper and magazine critics to read every book they pronounce, “ origi- 
nal,” “striking,’,and “refreshing.” The public lose confidence in such criti- 
cism. It is wretchedly venal, bought with presents of books, bought with 
advertising patronage; and a critic who wished to stand out from his 
age as a most “original” and wonderful character, would only have to say, 
simply and honestly, just what he thought of every book sent to him. The 
erudeness of books now published, is beyond the conception of any one but 
” reviewers by profession; every fancy and notion in science, literature, art, 
religion, politics, is, to use Carlyle’s figure, shot out as from huge cart-loads of 
rubbish upon the public, and the critics instead of doing their duty, and chas- 
tising the stupid, and ignorant, and presumptuous, until literature gained 
something of dignity and character, placidly smuggle it all in, as genuine wit 
and wisdom. Criticism is inconceivably debased; sometimes ignorant, 
oftener, as we said, venal; and moral courage, after all, is the great and sore 
need of the nation. 


III. The Gospels: with Moral Reflections on each Verse. By Pas- 
QUIER QuESNEL. With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. 
Danie Witson, D. D., Bishop of Calcutta. Revised by the Rev. 
Henry A. BoarpMAn, D. D. In Two Volumes. Philadelphia : 
Parry & McMillan. 1855. pp. 6487 646. 

It is very gratifying to us that our present duty is one of unmixed praise. 

Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur, is the truculent, but still excellent motto 

of the Edinburgh Review. 
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Quesnel was a minister of the Roman Catholic Church. His grandfather, 
it is very remarkable, was a native of Scotland. This work was published, in 
1671, under the sanction of the Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne. It enjoyed the 
high distinction of being the work against which the famous bull Unicenitus 
was directed. That document condemned one hundred and one propositions 
drawn from it, most of them important Scriptural truths. The work enjoyed 
also the distinction of having been defended by Bossuet, in his best days. 
When Quesnel fled from persecution to Brussels, he was instructed by Arnauld. 
He was, of course, a Jansenist. The work had a prodigious circulation, edition 
after edition having been sold, with marvellous rapidity. 

The translation was made by Rev. Richard Russell, an English clergyman, 
who removed from it the Romish errors. The work has been since expur- 
gated by Dr. Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta, and by Dr. Boardman of this city, 
for the present edition. This is carefully announced by the editors, so that 
there is no pretence of a complete edition, as Quesnel left it. 

As to our own estimate of the work, it is very high indeed. It is just what 
its title-page declares, ‘Moral Reflections,” but they are the reflections of a 
fine genius and a deep pitty. We hardly know any thing like it for sweetness, 
insight, and unction. Quesnel was singularly discriminating, and the Con- 
fessional—good coming out of what is usually terrible evil—laid bare before 
him the human heart. There are fearful traces of this in the book, especially 
in regard to the kinds of sin which Quesnel feels to be most common. The 
value of the work does not consist so much in logical conclusions or didac- 
tic depth, as in a kind of French ingenuity; a something which, free from its 
sweetness and solemnity, would be akin to wit. He is best upon the biogra- 
phical passages and every day incidents of the Gospels. Thus, for example, 
he desires to teach the lesson in regard to the real cause of Peter’s fall. 
Christians feel and express much surprise, that so brave a man should be 
a coward at so critical a moment :— 


Luke xxii. 55. And when they had kindled a fire in the midst of the hall, 
and were set down together, Peter sat down among them. 

He who loves danger, and takes no care to avoid the occasion of sin, runs 
the hazard of perishing eternally. It is infinitely better for 2 man humbly to 
retire, acknowledging his weakness, and having recourse to Him who is the 
strength of the weak, till He vouchsafe to show him mercy, than wilfully to 
persist in performing a presumptuous promise, by endeavors which are still 
more presumptuous. The stronger we would fain appear, out of a confidence 
merely human; the more destitute we are of the -trength of God. 

56. But a certain maid beheld him as he sat by the fire, and earnestly 
looked upon him, and said, This man was also with him. 

Every enemy is formidable to a person not supported by God. An occasion 
which we entirely disregard is sometimes very fatal t. our virtue. If every 
thing be dangerous to us when we do not distrust ourselves, how much more 
is it so when we are possessed of an opinion of our own strength! Peter was 
extremely desirous to distinguish himself from the rest of the apostles, who 
humbly laid hold of the permission which Christ gave them to flee, intimated 
by those words, ‘Let these go their way,” but he distinguishes himself from 
them by nothing but a most shameful fall. 


Here we sce Quesnel’s discrimination. It was presumption, human courage 
trusting in itself, and exposing itself to moral danger, far more terrible than 
physical; God leaves him to himself, the over-strained bow-string snaps, 
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the re-action leaves him with only febrile energy enough to curse and swear, 
and he, as Quesnel says, “the chiefest of the apostles, falls at the word of a 
servant maid.” : 

Messrs. Parry & McMillan have brought the work out beautifully ; only they 
should have cut the leaves. 


IV. Christian Theism: The Testimony of Reason and Revelation to 
the Existence and Character of the Supreme Being. By RoBert 
Ancuor THompson, M. A. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1855. pp. 477. 


Mr. Burnett, a merchant of Aberdeen, who died in 1784, left a fund to be 
applied every forty years to the foundation of two premiums on the following 
subject: “The evidence that there is a Being all powerful, wise, and good, by 
Whom every thing exists: and particularly to obviate difficulties regarding 
the Wisdom and Goodness of the Deity; and this, in the first place, from 
considerations independent of written Revelation; and, in the second place, 
from the Revelation of the Lord Jesus; and, from the whole, to point out the 
inferences most necessary for, and useful to mankind.” 

The deed empowers the ministers of the Established Church of Aberdeen, the 
Principals and Professors of King’s and Marischal Colleges, Aberdeen, and the 
trustees of the testator, to appoint three persons, such as they may think in 
their consciences best qualified, to be judges of the treatises sent in for com- 
petition. One distribution was made in 1815, and the second came on this 
year. The fund had reached £2,400 ($12,000.) Baden Powell, Henry 
Rogers, and Isaac Taylor were appointed judges. 208 treatises were handed 
in, the names of the authors being unknown. Mr. Thompson’s work took the 
first prize of $9000. 

The award is qualified as follows: “ We should have been glad to find tha 
there had been two treatises so incontestably superior to the rest as to release 
us from all hesitation. Still, though there is no essay which, in our judgment, 
is not greatly capable of improvement by omission or alteration (which we 
mention with reference to the future publication of such essays) we are unani- 
mously of opinion, &c.” 

We agree very decidedly with these eminent judges, that this treatise was 
greatly capable of improvement, and cannot forbear expressing our surprise 
that the author has not taken more advantage of their kind suggestion, one 
which, coming from them, should have been carefully regarded. The work is 
very able and learned, certainly, but it is altogether too long, too minute, too 
much cut up into a mere hash of books, chapters, sections, and sub-sections ; 
it begins too far off its subject, and has altogether toomuchintroduction. A large 
part, if not the whole of the first book, should have been wrought.into the body 
of the treatise; and the appearance, as well as the reality of repetition, to an ex- 
tent which will drive many from the work, should have been avoided. Any 
one of the three judges, by vigorous striking out and recasting, could make of 
“Christian Theism,” a noble manual, of about half the present size, which 
would live and be a standard for intelligent persons. 

Just as it is, it is very valuable. It will be read by scholars with much 
interest. The author is well acquainted with thé literature of the sub- 
ject; there is no useless moralizing ; there is vigorous handling of every thing. 
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Our only fear is, that there are no infidels or skeptics who have sufficient in- 
tellect and cultivation to read the book through. 


V. A View of the Scripture Revelations concerning a future State. 
By Ricuarp Wuatety, D. D., late Archbishop of Dublin. Phi- 
ladelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1855. pp. 308. 


Why is it “late?” We trust no harm has happened to our favorite Arch- 
bishop, the only living one that inclines mankind to favor the office. 

We greatly admire Dr. Whately. His head is clear and so is his style; 
he has a rich and manly intellect; he is a great leader, by nature; an Arch- 
bishop of the Divine making. 

Yet we are a little disappointed in this book. While we find some most in- 
teresting and striking thoughts, we find conclusions on very high and solemn 
subjects that rest on what seem to us slender grounds. ~ 

Our readers will be interested to know the conclusions of such a mind on 
several topics relating to that solemn and awful future of which we shall 
all soon be a part. Dr. Whately takes the most literal view of the text, 
“ Brought life and immortality to light through the Gospel.” He denies that 
“the doctrine of a future life was revealed to the Jews,” or “was discovered 
by the ancient philosophers.” Inregard to the first of these points,—the revela- 
tion in the Old Testament of a future state,—we cannot agree with him, 
although we have not time now to discuss the subject. 

In regard to the Intermediate State, Dr. W. inclines to the opinion that it is 
one of unconsciousness. His manner of putting it is very striking. As each 
ong dies, he falls into a state of total insensibility; thus, it follows, that how- 
ever long or short a time they may lie in that state, to them, when they 
awake at the judgment, it will be just as though they had fallen asleep the 
instant before. Each one, to his own feeling, starts up the instant after death, 
to the judgment. We are not, however, able to reconcile this with some of 
the Scripture representations. The Archbishop, indeed, does not state this 
view as a matter of faith, but of probability. 

In regard to the Reneveenttii Dr. W. takes the ground boldly that it is not 
at all essential to identity, that there should be in the body of the Resurrection 
any of the particles which enter into our bodies here. The body will be ours 
“from its belonging to the same soul, and conveying feelings and perceptions 
to the same mind, and obeying the directions of the same will,” and “it sig- 
nifies nothing, of what particles of bodily substance it is composed.” Dr. 
W. takes decided ground, we are glad to see, against the carnal Millennium, 
or Personal Reign of Christ on earth. 

On the awful subject of future punishment, the Archbishop is clear that 
there is no hint that any one cast into hell can ever be restored to the favor of 
God; but he thinks there is some ground to believe, that only those who are 
in Christ will have any life at all; in other words, that immortality is the re- 
ward of Christ’s people only, and that the wicked cease to live. This, how- 
ever, he presents not as an Article of Faith, but as a possibility only. He 
seems to rely very much on the passage, “The last enemy that shall be de- - 
stroyed, is death.” The reader will not understand us as advocating any of 
these opinions, but only as stating those of a great man. 
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On the subject of preparation for death, there is this striking idea drawn 
from the parable of the Ten Virgins ; that instead of its being a favorable time 
to prepare for death, when we know we are about to die, that this is not at all 
the preparation which God demands. That consists in character and conduct 
formed during active life; the preparation must be made during the uncer- 
tainty as to the time of Christ’s coming. When the time is certain, the pre- 
paration ceases, ipso facto. The wise Virgins secured oil before the coming of 
the Bridegroom was announced; it could not be secured at that time. Of 
course, Dr. W. does not deny the possibility of regeneration on a death-bed. 
The entire lecture on this subject is most admirable, especially from an Epis- 
copal dignitary. 

We should like to make room for the beautiful illustration, pp. 222-4, from 
the psyche and ichneumon-flies, but we cannot venture, with our narrow space. 
The book is beautifully brought out by Lindsay & Blakiston. 


VI. A Memoir of the Reverend Sydney Smith. By his Daughter, 
Lady Holland. With a Selection from his Letters, edited by Mrs. 
Austin. New York: Harpers. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1855. pp. 378, 511. 


We have a serious idea of making the Life of Sydney Smith the basis of an 
Article with reference to a subject which has been pressing very much upon 
our minds, and we shall therefore not forestall here, what we may have to say. 
We remark, in a word, that although, of course, there are things about Syd- 
ney Smith, considered as a minister of the Gospel, which give us pain, yet 


that we consider him one of the great men of his century. 
. 


VII. Hutaxia, or the Presbyterian Liturgies: Historical Sketches. 
By a Minister of the Presbyterian Church. New York: M. W. 
Dodd, 1855. pp. 260. 


It is well known, we believe, that Eutaxia is by Rev. Mr. Baird, son of Dr. 
Baird. The movement for a Presbyterian Liturgy appears to be exciting some 
interest in the other branch of our Church, “St. Peter’s Church,” at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. has involved itself in a formal arrangement of this kind, and others 
are perhaps more or less interested. In our own branch of the Church, we 
think we speak advisedly when we say, that the plan meets with no favor. It 
appears to us not to be in accordance with our history or our character as 
Presbyterians; we gain nothing by its adoption, and lose much. 

Mr. Baird puts the matter on its right basis; an appeal to the history of our 
Church. But we do not arrive at his conclusions, from his premises. The 
subject being one of much interest, we give the leading points. 

“Tn Calvin’s service for the morning of the Lord’s Day, the reading of a 
portion of the Holy Scriptures, with the Ten Commandments, is made intro- 
ductory to the prayers. When this reading, performed by a clerk, is finished, 
the minister enters the desk, and begins with a sentence of invocation; then 
calling the people to accompany him in prayer, he proceeds to the confession. 
of sins and supplication of grace. This ended, the congregation unite in 
praise, singing one of the Psalms of David. Then, the minister having 
prayed again, invoking the Divine favor, begins the sermon. This exercise, 
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which is a spiritual instruction, forming part of the service of Divine Wor- 
ship, prepares the way for the prayer of intercession which follows it, and 
which is the longest of these forms; and the whole is terminated, unless the 
Communion be administered, with the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Bene- 
diction.” * * 

It is a very interesting fact that Calvin and the early Reformers, in place of 
th daily service in the churches, pressed the observance of Fumily Worship 
in each household; the result of which is seen in the strictness with which 
Presbyterians everywhere sustain this most hallowed and beautiful service. 

John Knox’s “ Liturgy” is on this wise: 

“When the congregation is assembled at the hour appointed, the minister, 
with one of these two Confessions, or like in effect, exhorting the people dili- 
gently to examine themselves, following in their hearts the tenor of his words. 

“This done, the minister readeth from the Holy Scripture; the people then 
sing a Psalm all together, in a plain tune; which ended, the minister prayeth 
for the assistance of God’s Holy Spirit as the same shall move his heart, and 
so proceedeth to the sermon, using after the sermon the prayer following, or 
such like. 

“Then the people sing a Psalm; which ended, the minister pronounceth 
one of these blessings, and so the congregation departeth. 

“Tt shall not be necessary for the minister daily to repeat all these things 
before mentioned, but, beginning with some manner of Confession, to proceed 
to the sermon; which, being ended, he either useth the prayer for all estates 
before mentioned, or else prayeth as the Spirit of God shall move his heart, 
framing the same according to the time and matter which he hath intreated 
of. And if there shall be at any time any present plague, famine, pestilence, 
war, or such like, he shall * * * * also use some form of prayer accor- 
ding as the present necessity requireth.”} 

It would thus appear that these prayers, &c. were rather specimens than 
absolute forms, and so far as they were the latter, Presbyterianism gradually 
worked into more and more freedom. The Westminster Assembly gave direc- 
tions which are unrivaled for wisdom and discretion. One great reason for 
any difficulty on this subject, is that these directions are not sufficiently attended 
to. When the Presbyterian Church in this country adopted the Confession, an 
attempt was made to give specimens instead of directions, but it was rejected. 
In a word, Presbyterianism will not be trammeled by forms; it is against 
the history and the spirit of the Church. 

An interesting part of My. Bairdés work is that in which he forces on the 
notice of “our prelatical brethren,” as Dr. Miller used to call them, “against 
the stomach of their sense,” the facts of the connection of the Calvinistic 
Reformers with their beloved “ Book of Common Prayer.” It is exceedingly 
ludicrous to see a Puseyite almost worshipping that which he considers 
“primitive,” but which was made by Calvin, or Knox, or Bucer. We «uote 
from Eutaxia: 

In 1543, Melancthon and Bucer drew up a system of doctrine and worship 
for the Protestant Archbishopric of Cologne, at the solicitation of Hermann, 
Elector and Archbishop. 

“From this Liturgy of Cologne,” says Archbishop Lawrence, “our offices 
bear evident marks of having been freely borrowed—liberally imitating, but 
not servilely copying it.” 

* P. 20. TP. 102 sq. { Strype, Eccl. Mem. Edw. VI. 

% On the XXXIX Articles, pp. 377-8. 
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From Bucer and Melanchthon’s Liturgy, the Baptismal offices of the Prayer 
Book are substantially taken. In the Communion Service, the Confession of 
Sins, the Absolution and succeeding Sentences, and the Thanksgiving in the 
Post-Communion service, are of similar origin.* The second of the Exhorta- 
tions is extracted from a work of the Reformer, Peter Martyr.+ Nearly the 
whole of the form of the Solemnization of Matrimony, will be found in the 
Cologne Ritual; and a large portion of the Order for the Burial of the Dead. 
The Anthem, “O Lord God, most holy,” &c. is from Luther. 

Cranmer, for many years, reserved a chair in the University of Cambridge, 
for Melanchthon, hoping that he might be attracted to England. Martyr and 
Bucer were called to professorships at Oxford and Cambridge, and were 
consulted and appealed to on every important topic of ecclesiastical doctrine 
and discipline that arose during their residence. 

Knox was appointed one of the chaplains of Edward VI,Z and when in 
1551, he visited England, he was invited to assist in the revision of the Prayer 
Book, then in progress» He procured an important change in the Communion 
service: completely excluding the notion of the real presence in the Sacra- 
ment.|| The following year, he was employed on a revision of the Articles 
of Religion, previous to their ratification by Act of Parliament.§ ~ 

Calvin was the author of several of the forms of the Prayer Book. The 
introductory portion of the daily service is due to him. According to the 
first book of Edvard VI., that service began with the Lord*s Prayer.** Peter 
Martyr and Martin Bucer being consulted, recommended the insertion of some 
preliminary forms; and hence the origin of the Sentences, the Exhortation, * 
the Confession, and the Absolution. These elements were borrowed not from 
any ancient formulary, but from a ritual drawn up by Calvin for the Church at 
Strasburgh. The Response, after the Commandments, is taken from Pollanus, 
who translated the Strasburgh Liturgy, and published it at London, in 1556.¢+ 

Jeremy Taylor says that in framing the Liturgy, “they called for the advice 
of the eminently learned and zealous Reformers in other kingdoms,” }t 

Archbishop Grindal calls the city of Geneva “a nursery unto God.” He 
translated from Calvin the form of prayer used during the plague, a form 
which became a model. 

We have said that no ancient Liturgy opens with a general confession of 
sins and supplication of forgiveness. ‘Great interest attaches to Calvin’s 
Confession, since from its position, as well as its*working, it manifestly gave 
occasion to the General Confession of our own Prayer Book.’2Z 

% Warter’s Teaching of the Prayer Book, 1021. 

+ Liturgical Services, &c. Parker Society, p. 186—Note. 

t Archbishop Lawrence, 381. ; 

2 Strype’s Cranmer, 292. 

|| M’Crie’s Knox, pp. 67-8. 

© Strype’s Cranmer, 273. 

Liturgies of King Edw. VI. Parker Soc. 1844.—Cardwell’s two Liturgies of 
Edw. VI. 

+t V. Bp. Brownell’s Com. on Prayer Book. Short’s Hist. Ch. of England, p. 281. 
La France Protestante, Vol. iii., Paris, 1853. Common Prayer Book Interpreted, p. 55. 
Lawrence and Strype. 

tt Works, vii. 288.” 

2% Private Prayers in the Reign of Queén Elizabeth, Parker Society, p. 488— 
Note. Sec Lawrence’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 207-8. 
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Bishop Pilkington enjoined the use of Calvin’s Daily Prayers at Rivington 
School, founded by him.* John Knox’s Liturgy was published in England in 
1569 by royal authority. It is re-published in the Parker Society’s volume of 
“ Private Prayers,” pp. 429-561. These Prayers comprise about the whole of 
Calvin’s and Knox’s Liturgies, intermingled with the Litany and various Col- 
lects. A special edition of them, most skilfully ornamented in the style of the 
ancient works of devotion, was printed in 1578, for the private use of Queen 
Elizabeth ; hence it was designated ‘ The Queen’s Prayer Book.” 

Only a few years later it beceme customary to print, by authority, the’ Cal- 
vinistic Prayers, together with the Psalms in metre, as an Appendix to the 
Bible; in some editions of which we find the Common Prayer prefixed to the 
sacred Books, while Knox’s Liturgy is appended. This remarkable feature 
may be observed in Bibles printed as early as the year 1596, and as late as 
1640. 

The practice of singing metrical Psalms was also borrowed by the English 
Church from the Protestants of Geneva. 

The catechism for children, now in use, was compiled by Cranmer in 1548, 
and taken chiefly from a Lutheran formulary. 

We think this will do for the present. The High Church Episcopalians 
remind us of the scene in the Antiquary where Mr. Oldbuck finds a Roman 
camp, with a “ sacrificial instrument,” and the inscription A. D. L. L., which 
he interprets, Agricola dicavit, libens, lubens. But Edie Ochiltree, the reader 
will remember, comes up and says, “I mind the biggin’ o’t.”. The Roman 
camp had been built in Edie’s time, and the inscription meant “ Arthur 
Drum’s lang ladle.” 

After thus enjoying our Presbyterian laugh at the Puseyites, we cannot do 
better than notice 


VIII. The Christian Year: Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holydays throughout the Year. By the Rev. John Keble, Vicar 
of Hursley. Elegantly illustrated by Schmolze. Philadelphia: 
K. H. Butler & Co. 1856. 


We quote a single sentence from Mr. Keble’s advertisement. The reader 
will remember where the English Church obtained a large part of their Lit- 
urgy, as we have just shown under the previous notice, and then read, 
meekly—“ The object of the present publication will be attained, if any per- 
son find assistance from it in bringing his own thoughts and feelings into 
more entire unison with those recommended and exemplified in the Prayer 
Book.” 

Badinage apart, the Christian Year contains some exquisite poetry. The 
reader must be on his guard against an occasional Puseyite sentiment; but 
aside from this, its pure tone, its sweetness, its subdued fancy, its reverence, 
make it in some respects a model of sacred poetry. The pieces are unequal 
in merit; some are rather common-place, and the didactic are rather dull. 

We consider the pieces on Charles the First and Second an outrage. “The 
Royal Martyr” was a liar and a despot; no word, or even oath, could 
bind him, and an assemblage of the chief men of England condemned the 


’ 
* Works, p. 671. + Strype’s Grindal, b. i. ¢. 3. 
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traitor to a most just and deserved doom. As for the “Restoration of the 
Royal Family,” even Mr. Keble’s loyalty, boundless as it is, could find nothing 
to canonize in Charles II. Why then insult liberty and religion by parading 
this miserable sensualist in any connection whatever with Christ’s kingdom? - 
Such things are indecent, and are greatly injurious to the Episcopal Church. 

Considering the lofty nature of praise to God, the highest effort of which 
humanity is capable, and the noble nature of poetry and music, we think it 
must be very obvious that the Church has made but little progress in this 
part of Divine Worship. Since the Royal Psalmist, how few have written 
nobly in praise to the great Creator! The Psalms of Rouse—their literal 
adherence to the very words of the English Bible apart—are, as poetry, alto- 
gether beneath criticism; the Psalms in the Episcopal Prayer Book are 
generally exceedingly poor; even Milton’s Psalms are failures. So far, 
Watts only has even partially succeeded. There has been some success in 
hymus. Cowper, Charles Wesley, Watts, and a few others, have written well. 
But, even compared with secular poetry, how much less has been accom- 
plished than might have been expected ! 

The failures show more strikingly than anything else the difficulties of the 
case. Some of these difficulties are: the blending of sublime devotion with 
tender feeling; deep reverence with love;* the preservation of spirituality 
in the use of sensuous imagery; harmony, smoothness, and sweetness, with- 
out degenerating into sentimentality. If the sacred poet be too imaginative 
and subtle, the common mind and heart cannot follow the psalm; if he aim 
too much at instruction, his hymn becomes dry and common-place, and does 
not move the heart. 

One element of sacred song is found in great beauty in Keble; the tone is 
reverent and subdued; it is gentle, and full of unction; a presence as of 
an awful shadow rests on the words, and yet the heart is sustained by the 
sense of an incarnate Redeemer. The imagery, too, is generally scriptural. 
There is failure, however—it is not vast enough; there is a want of mas- 
siveness ; an absence of the grand old Hebrew feeling. Moses does not stand 
with uplifted rod over Pharaoh and his hosts; Miriam does not go forth 
exultant with timbrels; heaven, earth, sea, the universe, do not become vocal, 
as in David and Habakkuk, deep calling unto deep, the arrows of Jehovah 
walking in light, and His voice upon many waters, until the mountains trem- 
ble like a leaf, and all the hills move lightly. Calvinism has inherited that 
glorious magnificence of courage and of majesty. 

There is another defect in Keble; a want of personality. The worshipper 
does not, as in Cowper and Watts—in the evangelical school—come directly 
before God. He approaches through symbol; he sees the veil before the 
Holiest of all. Not so in the best evangelical hymns. They draw to the 
very feet of the Saviour; they gaze on the glorious countenance; the head 
leans almost, like that of the beloved disciple, on that loving breast. The 
union between Christ and the believer is the centre of Calvinistic theology, and 
this the finest hymns strive to reach. Methodism here oversteps the limits of 
reverence, and in Moravianism, one hesitates—is it too near earthly passion, 
or is it beatific vision? 

No field so needs cultivation as this. Christian worship will never image 
heaven until a psalmody like David’s is sung by the whole congregation. Why 
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not? Six hundred performers sing and play in Handel’s Creation, why not 
train a thousand men, women, and children to pour forth praises to Jehovah, 
emulating that of the angels? HE is worthy of it; and will any one say that 
any amount of time which might be spent to qualify a congregation thus to 
praise God, would be wasted? 

Mr. Butler has brought out this book in very beautiful style. He is bearing 
away the palm for gift books. 


TX. Miscellaneous Essays and Reviews. By Albert Barnes. In two 
Volumes. New York: Ivison & Phinney. London: Low, Son & 
Co. 1855. pp. 372, 368. 


The idea of publishing his miscellaneous Essays and Reviews, did not ori- 
ginate with Mr. Barnes; but his publishers urging the matter, after consider- 
ation and consultation, he consented to it. 

The volumes commence with the celebrated Introductory Essay to Butler’s 
Analogy, published in 1830 in the Christian Spectator, and end with the 
Thoughts on Theology, published in our Quarterly last year. The three Trea- 
tises on Episcopacy are re-published, with the Articles on the Christian Min- 
istry; the Works of Lord Bacon; the Ancient Commerce of Western Asia; 
the Relation of Theology to Preaching ; the Position of the Christian Scholar; 
and the Law of Paradise. There are also, of Orations and Addresses, the Sinner 
made to feel his Guilt, and Practical Preaching, delivered at Andover; the 
Progress and Tendency of Science, at New Haven; the Desire of Reputation, 
and the Literature and Science of our Country, at Hamilton College; and the 
Choice of a Profession, at Amherst. 

In every thing that Mr. Barnes has written, we need hardly say, there is a 
practical aim. His view of the ministerial profession, and of theology, is very 
elevated ; and if we desired to give a theological student high aims in his pro- 
fession, we know not where we could direct him so hopefully, as to these 
Essays and Reviews. Mr. Barnes’s Associates in this Review, feel as if they 
could not say less; while their position towards him, precludes them from 
saying more. 


X. The Poets and Poetry of America. By Rufus Wilmot Griswold. 
Sixteenth Edition, carefully revised, much enlarged, and con- 
tinued to the present time. Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. 
1855. pp. 622. 


Dr. Griswold states, that in the year 1849, “there had been published in 
this country, about five hundred volumes of rhythmical compositions of vari- 
ous kinds and degrees of merit.” From this mass he chose about one-fifth. 
In this edition many new authors are added. It includes the names of nearly 
one hundred and fifiy “ poets.” 

Dr. G. deserves the thanks of the country for the industry with which he 
has made this collection, undergoing an amount of labor, of the extent of 
which, probably, few are aware. The notices are very carefully and impar- 
tially written, and the selections generally made with good taste. It is a 
manual which will, no doubt, supersede all others. Every writer of verses, 
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who has any pretensions to the name of poet, is included ; and we see not how 
it.is possible to produce a work in a fairer spirit. There is much here of 
which every American will be proud, though he may regret that our authors 
do not produce longer and more sustained poems. There is great promise 
for America in this volume, and some fulfilment. Commencing with the 
earliest versifiers of the colonial times, and ending with the youngest of our 
days, Dr. G. gives a sketch of each, and some characteristic selections. We 
commend the work most cordially. 

The next edition might be brought out in a little finer manner. Consider- 
ing the subject, this one is rather coarse. We suppose the object was to make 
it more cheap and accessible. A book of poetry, however, is a luxury, and 
should correspond internally and externally. 


XI. A View of the Scripture Revelations respecting good and evil 
Angels. By Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1856. pp. 171. 


After our notice of Dr. Whately’s work on the Future State had been sent 
to the press, Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston favored us with the work on the 
Angels. We have read it with great pleasure, during the interstices of a 
Sabbath. The charm of Archbishop Whately is his strong, clear sense. He 
feels that he is a Christian teacher, and that his duty is, not to gratify curi- 
osity, or excite admiration, or seek power over men by making an impression 
of learning, but to enable the humblest to understand the revelations made to 
man by his Creator. We cannot express our admiration of this kind of cha- 
racter. Deeply reverent toward the lightest word of God, and valuing truth 
as literally priceless, he speaks with undisguised contempt of Popery and 
Puseyism, their superstition and craft. 

We cannot forbear quoting the following noble Protestant sentiments : 


When idolatry was overthrown, the next attempt of the enemy (the devil) 
was to corrupt the Christian worship. The Founder of our Faith, and his 
apostles, taught men to worship God in spirit and in truth, and thus to seek 
aid against the crafts and assaults of the devil. But he taught them to mutter 
exorcisms and prayers in an unknown tongue. The Lord Jesus himself and 
the most eminent of his disciples,* are proposed as examples for Christians to 
follow. Was it, then, by seeking to imitate the goodness of their lives, that 
their superstitious admirers in after ages sought (and alas! still seek) protec- 
tion from evil? No; but by carrying with them locks of their hair, or shreds 
of their garments !—not by seeking to crucify the old Adam, but by bending 
in adoration before chips of the supposed “ true cross ;” as if these things could 
have a spiritual efficacy ! 

Was it by studying the Holy Scriptures that men thought to be fortified 
against the power of the wicked one? No; but by hanging round their necks 
slips of parchment with passages of Scripture inscribed on them. 

Now, if any one should be found who thought to make a voyage in safety, 
by having on board the ship a chart of the coasts he was to pass, shut up in 
a chest, and never consulted ; or who should think to support life by carrying 
about with him the figure of a loaf of bread carved in stone; or to recover his 
health by wearing round his neck the prescription of a skillful physician, in- 
stead of taking the medicine prescribed, we should at once conclude him to be 


* 1 Cor. iv. 16. 
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a@ madman or anidiot. And yet he would be doing nothing more absurd than 
those childish superstitions I have been alluding to. 

May we not reasonably conclude that it is by the father of lies himself, that 
rational beings have been led into such surpassing folly ? 

The value of this book consists mainly in putting in a clear, strong light, 
the reasons for the reserve of Scripture in regard to this most interesting, ex- 
citing and magnificent subject. Impostors or enthusiasts would be full of it. 
On the other hand, there are reasons of a practical nature for the notices we 
have both of good and evil angels, reasons connected immediately with our 
duty and our destiny. Dr. W. discusses the reason for the cessation of an- 
gelic visits ; and avows, we are glad to see, most decidedly, his belief in literal 
demoniacal possessions. In connection with the latter subject, he makes some 
admirable remarks upon the fact, as exemplified in the German Rationalists, 
that men may be profoundly learned and acquainted with every known fact 
about a subject, and yet be utterly destitute of sound judgment in regard to it; 
so that a man of plain, good sense, will, after all, come to a sounder conclu- 
sion than the man of learning, by taking his premises and examining his 
arguments. 

While Archbishop Whately lacks glow and eloquence in writing on sacred 
subjects, he is perfectly delightful for grasp and sense. Such logic as his is a 
positive luxury; and his plainness of style, a great relief after the Mers Putrides 
of verbiage which are the torture of reviewers. 


XII. Harper’s Classical Library. 


1.—The Works of Virgil. Literally translated into English Prose, 
with Notes, by Davidson. A New Edition, revised, with 
additional Notes, by Theodore Alois Buckley, of Christ Church. 
New York: Harpers. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 1855. 
pp- 404. 


2.—The Works of Horace. Translated literally into English Prose. 
By C. Smart, A. M., of Pembroke College, Cambridge. A New 
Edition, revised; with a copious selection of Notes, by the same. 
Same Publishers. 1855. pp. 325. 


3.—Sallust, Florus and Velleius Paterculus. Literally translated, 
with copious Notes and a General Index. By the Rev. John Sel- 
by Watson, M. A., Head Master of the Proprietary Grammar 
School, Stockwell. Same Publishers. 1855. pp. 538. 


This is Davidson’s well-known translation of Virgil, with Mr. Buckley’s 
improvements: “The translation has been carefully compared with Wagner’s 
text, and with the principal Commentaries; and many thousand alterations, 
involving either closer accuracy in translation, or a stricter adherence to the 
construction, have been introduced.” 

In the Horace, Mr. Buckley says: “The translation has been revised wher- 
ever it seemed capable of being rendered closer or more accurate. Orelli’s 
text has been generally followed, and a considerable number of useful annota- 
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tions, selected from the best Commentaries, ancient and modern, have been 
added.” 

In the Sallust, Mr. Welby says: ‘“ Some minor liberties have been taken with 
his expressions, in order to avoid stiffness, and to represent the author fairly 
in an English dress; but none inconsistent with a faithful adherence to his 
sense. On all difficult or disputed passages, the Commentators have been 
carefully consulted. References have been given in the notes, wherever they 
appeared necessary, as well to the older critics, of whom Cortius is the chief, 
as to the more recent, among whom the principal are Gerlach, Kritz and 
Dietsch. All the Fragments that can be of any interest to the English reader, 
have been translated; and that nothing might be wanting to render the work 
complete, versions of the spurious Epistles to Cesar, which present a good 
imitation of Sallust’s style, and of the Declamations, which pass under the 
names of Sallust and Cicero, have beenadded. The present version approaches 
nearer to the text of Kritz, than to that of any other editor.” 

Florus lived in the reign of Trajan. He wrote an Epitome of Roman His- 
tory, in four books. Mr. Welby abuses him so heartily, that one wonders that 
he took the trouble to translate him: “he is of little authority ;” “his pages 
are full of conceits ;” “it is all floridity and affectation ;” and yet, “his love of 
brevity has rendered his meaning sometimes obscure.” The previous transla- 
tors of Florus fare no better. “In English I have seen three; an anonymous 
one, Oxford, 1636, which was full of mistakes, but was afterwards revised by 
Meric Cassaubon, and re-printed in 1658; another by John Davies, 1672, 
which is neither very faithful to the sense, nor elegant in language, even for 
the time at which it was written; and a third, by John Clarke, the translator 
of Suetonius, and other Latin authors, which is sufficiently true to the sense, 
but utterly contemptible in style.” ‘The text chiefly followed, is that of 
Duker.” 

We have fragments of two books of the Compendium of Roman History, by 
Velleius Paterculus. ‘The fragment of the first book shows that it also con- 
tained a large portion of the History of Greece.” It was written “in or after 
the year A. U. C. 783.” He was of an equestrian family in Campania. His 
grandfather served in the army under Brutus and Cassius, and afterwards un- 
der Claudius Nero, as prafectus fabrim, captain of the artificers or engineers. 
His father was prefect of cavalry; an office to which he succeeded, serving 
nine years under Tiberius Cesar, in Germany. He was afterwards questor 
and pretor. He seems to have been an Epicurean. “His style is animated 
and energetic, but rough and unpolished.” He was translated by Newcomb, 
1721, “a rude and unfaithful version;” and by Baker, 1814, “so well, that 
much of his phraseology has been adopted in the present version.” The text 
is that of Krause. 


XIII. The Poetry and Mystery of Dreams. By Charles G. Leland. 
Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 1856. pp. 271. 


It may refresh their severer faculties, if our readers will now pass a little into 
the realms of fancy. Mr. Leland disclaims all fortune-telling, but presents this 
subject as an interesting phase of human thought and feeling. His mind, we 
may remark, appears to be of a peculiarly quaint structure ; and he takes spe- 
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cial pleasure in lore of the out-of-the-way sort, though he is capable, too, of 
& more practical activity. 

It is an odd book to appear in this country and this age. Its apparition 
here and now puts us in mind of one of those passages out of the old drama, 
that so haunt one’s memory: 


Tod ‘unépynpas, prarados 7457 

Karaxappouévns, rprnodas pév ddovs 

Srecyer, mardds S ovdév dpetwr, 

"Ovap Zuspopartoy aracver.™* 

Not, indeed, that there is anything senile in Mr. Leland’s book, for its talent 
is unquestionable, but that its appearance among politics, railroads and dry- 
goods boxes, reminded us of the simile in the last line. 

The following are Mr. L.’s authorities. “In Artemidorus we have a com- 
plete resumé of the rules of Oneirology, as believed by the Greeks and Romans. 
In the poetic dream-books of Astrampsychius, and Nicephorus the patriarch 
of Constantinople, there is a sufficient approach, as regards age, to the days of 
antiquity, to give a strong color to the supposition, that in those days of tradi- 
tion their contents were derived from much older sources. In the Oneiro- 
Criticism of Achmet, the Arabian, we have a vast collection of explanations of 
dreams, professedly drawn from Egyptian, Indian and Persian tradition, and 
which bear intrinsic evidence of their Oriental origin. It is to these works 
that I have been principally indebted for the interpretations contained in this 
volume; with the exception, indeed, of a few German Dream-Books of the 
Middle Ages. Extracts from the latter could not, with propriety, have been 
omitted, when we remember the vast preponderance of the Teutonic element 
in our superstitions and poetry.” 

The subjects are arranged alphabetically—Abbot, Anvil, &c.; and the autho- 
rity first given, as, ‘To dream of hammering on an anvil, presages success 
and honour in spite of opposition and enmity.”—Apomazer. These are then 
made the occasion, under each head, of quaint quotations from all manner of 
poets. The quotations are made with much taste; and some of the best of 
the poetry is Mr. Leland’s own. 

Though the book claims only to be a trellis over which fanciful plants may 
flower, yet its subject dips so deeply into the dim recesses of our nature, that 
few could turn over its pages without becoming thoughtful. Dreams are 
nothing, indeed; but they bubble up from strange and mysterious places. 

Mr. Butler has brought the work out beautifully. 


XIV. English past and present. By Richard Chenevix Trench, 
B. D., Author of “The Study of Words.”” New York: Redfield. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 1855. pp. 213. 

This work of Mr. Trench is not quite so striking as “ The Study of Words ;” 
the novelty of his very ingenious manner of handling the subject, being per- 
haps, somewhat worn off. But this is still very interesting. It consists of 
five lectures, on “The English a composite Language ;” “Gains of the Eng- 
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lish Language ;” “ The Diminutions of the English Language ;” “On Changes in 
the Meaning of English Words ;” “ On the changed Spelling of English Words.” 

On the relation between these lectures and “The Study of Words,” the 
author remarks: “I believe that I have never merely repeated myself, nor 
given to the readers of my former work, and now of this, any right to com- 
plain; that I am compelling them to travel a second time by the same paths. 
At least, it has been my endeavor, wherever I have found myself at points 
where the two books come necessarily into contact, that what was treated with 
any fullness before, should be here touched on more lightly; and only what 
there was slightly handled, should here be entered on more at large.” 


XV. The Progress of religious Ideas, through successive Ages. By 
L. Maria Child. In three Volumes. New York: C. 8. Francis 
& Co. 1855. pp. 450, 437, 478. 


A very melancholy book. Mrs. Child states that it is more than eight years 
since she first began it. She gives a list of seventy-eight works which she 
has read, by way of preparation; and the reader will observe that there are, 
in all, 1365 pages of solid printed matter. She says,—and we have not the 
least disposition to doubt her word,—“I have been oppressed with anxiety, 
lest I should not perform the important task J had undertaken, in the right 
spirit and in the most judicious manner. I have conscientiously tried to do 
it with great care, fearless truthfulness, perfect candor, reverence toward 
God, and tenderness for human nature.” In short, there is an amount of cour- 
age, patience and sincerity that is truly admirable. 

It is then, very melancholy, that the result of the whole should be the mass 
of rubbish before us. The learning is intensely common-place; the whole 
thing quite destitute of originality. It would be very painful to Mrs. Child, if 
she knew how trashy the book really is. She is a woman of genius, but has 
attempted a kind of task for which she is utterly unfit. The book is as dull 
as it is erroneous. 

Mrs. Child seems to have but a single principle. It is that of all her school 
—the school of Emerson, Carlyle, Harriet Martineau, Theodore Parker, and all 
the rest. It is, that there is no speciality in religion. Everything good is from 
God; every wise thought is inspired; every man, just so far as there is any 
virtuous action in him, is regenerated. A special theocracy; a special reve- 
lation; the regeneration of any one soul by the power of the Holy Spirit; a 
special Church of God ;—all these are rejected as unphilosophical chimeras. 
This one poor notion is a universal solvent. 

There is hence great monotony in this sect. One tires of Carlyle; he wears 
out over Emerson; he is disgusted with Theodore Parker. We feel towards 
them as Mirabeau towards the religious cant of Robespierre; for there was a 
kind of sincerity in Aim, though he was narrow, monotonous and disagree- 
able, to say nothing of his other qualities. All that Mrs. Child has to say in 
these three volumes, could have been put into an Essay of moderate size. All 
this laborious school-girl learning about the Hindoos, Egyptians and Chal- 
deans, is just so much surplusage; weary mule-loads of Jesuits’ bark, when 
the quinine of it would have gone into a very small space. 

It is allin vain. “We can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth.” 
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The Christian will still cling to the Cross; the love of Christ will still constrain 
him ; the Church, with all her imperfections, will go on to the conquest of the 
world. Mrs. Child cannot persuade men and women out of their simple faith 
in the Redeemer. We would greatly desire that a woman of so much sincerity 
and genius might love her incarnate God, and sit like Mary at his feet. 
‘* Verily I say unto you, except ye become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” 


XVI. A Monograph of mental Unsoundness. By Francis Wharton. 
Philadelphia: Kay & Brother. 1855. pp. 228. 


This is the first part of a legal work. It has received, and we doubt not, from 
such examination as we have been able to give it, deservedly, high praise. 
It is issued for private circulation and examination, previous to the publishing 
of the entire work. It is very minute as to all the kinds of insanity, but at 
the same time comprehensive in its views. We are happy to see that it takes 
very correct grounds as to what is called religious insanity, exploding the 
notion that true religion tends to mental derangement; and showing that 
it is conservative in this as in all other respects. 

The work is very handsomely printed by our young friend, Henry B. Ash- 
mead. 


XVII. Scientific Works, 

1. An Introduction to practical Astronomy; with a Collection of 
Astronomical Tables. By Elias Loomis, LL. D., Professor of Ma- 
thematics and Natural Philosophy in the University of the City of 
New York. New York: Harpers. 1855. pp. 497. 

2. Foster’s First Principles of Chemistry. Tlustrated by a Series of 


the most recently discovered and brilliant Experiments known to 
the Science. Same Publishers. 1855. pp. 136. 


8. A practical and commercial Arithmetic. By G. B. Docharty, 
LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in the New York Free Academy. 
Same Publishers. pp. 266. 


The reputation of Professor Loomis is a sufficient guaranty for the value of 
his treatise. It is concerned with practical astronomy. ‘Some work has been 
needed, which should not only give an adequate description of the instruments 
required in the outfit of an Observatory, but which should also explain the 
methods of employing them, and the computations growing out of their use.” 

Professor Loomis adds, “ The preparation of this treatise has been attended 
with serious labor. No considerable portion of it has been exclusively derived 
from any single work. There is nota line in the entire volume which was 
not sent to the printer in manuscript; and large portions of the work have 
been several times re-written.” 

The work on Chemistry is “ practically experimental, each of the numerous 
experiments contained in it having been performed by the author in various 
ways, and the simplest mode only described.” It is an abridgment of larger 
works, and adapted to a limited apparatus. We should think it excellent for 
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a large class of schools and lecturers, who wish to acquire or impart some 
knowledge of chemistry without going profoundly into the matter. 

The author of the Arithmetic lays down three propositions which, he thinks, 
must be enforced, in order that scholars may learn to cipher well. 

1. The principles must be well understood. 

2. The definitions must be concise and explicit, and the Rules thoroughly 
committed to memory. 

3. Neat methods of working must be adopted, and a facility of expressing 
the principles, and the reasoning upon which the rules are established, be 
acquired. 

The author claims that this Arithmetic is “ arranged on scientific principles, 
and thoroughly adapted to the wants of this great commercial nation.” Our 
glance through it inclines us to report favorably of it. 


XVIII. Lives of the Brothers Humboldt, Alexander and William. 
Translated and arranged from the German of Klencke & Schlesier. 
By Juliette Bauer. With Portraits. New York: Harpers. pp. 
398. 


There are two or three books which, for want of room, we have been late in 
noticing ; and this is one. But we cannot consent to pass it over entirely. 

We have always thought that one of the most beautiful of ideals, is the affec- 
tion of brothers for each other, begun in infancy, perpetuated in youth, resist- 
ing the divisive influences of manhood, and enduring so long as both remain 
in life. We mean now a union both of affection and of sentiment, a mutual 
respect founded on a bright career in both, or in one, looked on with loving 
eyes by another capable of equal success, but by some circumstances, inward 
or outward, prevented from entering upon an active course of life. Of the 
Humboldts we read: ‘“ We know how their studies had always been in com- 
mon from their childhood upwards; and how each affectionately watched the 
other’s course ; and how in their totally different pursuits, those fields of intel- 
lectual enjoyment, in which they could both meet, were never overlooked. 
When the one brother was deep in the laws of intellectual and historical life, or 
among the remains of extinct nations and languages, and seemed chained to 
one spot in his studies; while the other examined the physical world in its 
enlarged sphere; both could meet again on the subject of the nature of the 
human mind, of the races of man, and the diversity of languages. But even 
when their respective spheres were farthest asunder, their perfectly harmoni- 
ous education, their disposition and character, and even the manner and elo- 
quence of their style, reveal their common origin, and the intimate connection 
of their whole being. It can therefore not surprise us, that these brothers were 
honored by the title of ‘the German Dioscuri.’ ” 

The lives are written in the German taste, but on the whole are interesting 
and instructive. The brothers were men of a high order; and one cannot help 
musing over the question, Why is it that so very few men in any country, 
make themselves similarly eminent? Of the two millions of people in Penn- 
sylvania, for example, how many men will be spoken of, or thought of, for any 
eminent services to mankind? When we remember that we have but one life 
to live; the grandeur of the nature of the human soul; the power that lies in 
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every being made in God’s image; and then think what men actually are, we 
become sick at heart. Where is the high and noble career, the broad and 
permanent usefulness, the cultivation of mind and soul for its own sake, every- 
thing, in short, which shows a sense of the true origin and destiny of man? 


XIX. The poetical Works of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. Now 
first collected. New York: Redfield. pp. 311. 


It is most singular, that the first collected edition of Mr. Praed's poems, 
should be American. Among our poets, he most resembles Halleck, only that 
his humor is of a more delicate shade; he may be described as a medium be- 
tween Halleck and Drake. We hardly mean, however, to rate his genius so 
high as theirs, and yet it approximates it. “Lillian” is his best known, and 
on the whole, his best poem. 

It is not very easy to describe the peculiar genius of Mr. Praed. There is a 
constant undertone of melancholy, without misanthropy; there are sudden 
flashes of mirth; there is keen, but not malicious satire; in the midst of an 
antique ballad, a quaint allusion to the very heart of English society. 

Mr. Praed belonged to a wealthy family, his father being connected with 
a great banking-house in London. He was educated at Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he greatly distinguished himself as a scholar. 
After assisting in conducting Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, and writing for 
other periodicals, he was elected to three successive Parliaments. He held 
the place of Secretary of the Board of Control. He was rather indolent, and 
very fond of social life, which prevented his full success either in literature 
or statesmanship. He died in 1839, having reached only his thirty-seventh 
year. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Praed did nothing fully worthy of his powers. 
He wrote with ease, and most gracefully ; and the impression of his character 
is very pleasing. He seems to have been very careless of his literary reputa- 
tion. Dr. Griswold has brought out this edition admirably ; and his introduc- 
tory remarks are very satisfactory, so far as information was accessible here. 

Mr. Willis gives the following description of Mr. Praed, with whom he spent 
some time at a country house in England. 

“He was apparently about thirty-five, tall and of dark complexion, with a 
studious bend in his shoulders, and of irregular features, strongly impressed 
with melancholy. His manners were particularly reserved, though as unas- 
suming as they could well be. His exquisitely beautiful poem of ‘ Lillian,’ was 
among the pet treasures of the house; but it was hard to make him confess to 
any literary habits or standing. As a gentlemen of ample means and retired 
life, the kind of notice drawn upon him by the admiration of this poem, seemed 
distasteful. His habits were very secluded. We only saw him at table and 
in the evening; and for the rest of the day, he was away in the remote walks 
and woods of the extensive park around the mansion, apparently more fond of 
solitude than anything else. 

“Unable to find poetry in Maud, we confess to thinking Praed a true and 
sweet poet.” 

We ought to mention particularly, that ‘The Red Fisherman,” is a poem of 
startling,—we had almost said, terrible—moral power. 
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XX. The New Pastoral. By Thomas Buchanan Read. Philadel- 
phia: Parry & McMillan. 1855. pp. 252. 


Mr. Read has undertaken a most difficult task. It is hard to conceive of 
anything more trying and involving greater risk, than a pastoral. The inci- 
dents must be few and simple, and the mind tires of mere description. Even 
the pastoral models are not much read. It is sufficient praise perhaps, that it 
is not an entire failure. 

The scene is well chosen. Pennsylvania is nearly untredden ground; the 
manners to be described, peculiar, and by no means unpoetical. 

Mr. Read is like Cowper in his power of minute description. One smiles 
inwardly at the singularly exact hit. Thus, what Pennsylvania boy has not 
seen the following? 


Or those small woodland flowers, so delicate 
That fancy deems them the exotic blooms 
Of fairy gardens planted in the night 

And nurtured by the moon. 


And the wasp 
Dropping his long legs, like a flying crane, 
Lights on the flower. 


Shelled the walnuts till our little hands 
Were like the autumn’s brown; or chestnuts found 
Dropped from their starry burrs. 


We think Mr. Read made a great mistake, artistically speaking, in not 
stringing his pearls onathread. There should have been a regular story, with 
a plot. All the principal towns in Pennsylvania were actually settled in this 
way: a proprietorial family, sometimes only one, sometimes more, purchased 
the soil, and became the centre or nucleus of the place. They gradually sold the 
land, in larger or smaller portions, to other families ; but for a long time the chief 
interest clustered around them. Now, these families were often composed of 
persons of the highest grade in manners and cultivation, in patriotic devotion 
to the country in which they had a large “ stake,” and in that refinement that 
wealth and leisure produce. We can tell Mr. Read stories by the hour, about 
such Susquehanna and Juniata families, and all true, memory only mellowing 
them with moonlit beauty. The Iron Works in the rural districts of Pennsyl- 
vania were centres not only of wealth, but of a very peculiar life, the great 
proprietors here too having a kind of feudal relation to the people; a volun- 
tary one, indeed, but leading to a thousand incidents and relationships, which 
would be food for poetry. This would have given Mr. Read what the poem 
needs—elevation; and it would then have been much truer to the interior of 
Pennsylvania, as a whole. 

We quote the following for its simple truth, rather than its special merit. 
The Susquehanna has not yct had its fame. 


I have seen 
In lands less free, less fair, but far more known, 
The streams which fiow through history, and wash 
The legendary shores, and cleave in twain 
Old capitals and towns, dividing oft 
Great empires and estates of petty kings 
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And princes, whose domains full many a field, 
Rustling with maize along our native West, 
Out-measures and might put to shame! and yet 

Nor Rhine, like Bacchus crowned, and reeling through 
His hills—nor Danube, marred with tyranny, 

His dull waves moaning on Hungarian shores— 

Nor rapid Po, his opaque waters pouring 

Athwart the fairest, fruitfullest and worst 

Enslaved of European lands—nor Seine, 

Winding uncertain through inconstant France— 

Are half so fair as thy broad stream whose breast 
Is gemmed with many isles, and whose prowd name 
Shall yet become among the names of rivers 

A synonym of beauty—Susquehanna ! 


Now that our hand is in with the poets, we must not forget 


XXI. Poems by Alice Cary. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1855. 
pp. 399. 


Alice Cary is of a peculiar genius, which resembles generally that of Mrs. 
Browning. It is, however, inferior in several particulars ; in intensity, in dra- 
matic power, in human interest, in tenderness, and in range and variety. One 
prominent reason that Alice Cary is not more generally popular, she has her- 
self indicated in her feeling dedication to Dr. Griswold: ‘‘ It may be a woman’s 
weakness, but I confess that I could never learn to blot or to revise ; and after 
any effusion of a moment has gone from my hands, have had no heart to look 
at it with the cold curiosity of a critic. ‘What is writ is writ,’ I have been 
content to say, adding with a just sense of its faults, ‘ Would it were worthier!’ 
yet rarely or never feeling in the mood to destroy and récreate.” It may seem 
very unchivalrous in us, but we do not hesitate to say that the authoress must 
learn to blot and to destroy and that with a good deal of vigor, if she expects 
to make a suitable impression. A very large part of this volume is mere 
repetition. The authoress, we are sure, would be very much surprised to find 
that about one hundred, more or less, of these pieces, have a dead person, gen- 
erally a girl, inthem. If she doubts it, let us begin at the beginning and see. 
For example, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8 and 10, all have dead people as their prin- 
cipal subject ; No. 5 has a dead goat; and in No. 9, the winds moan about the 
dead. We have not time to go carefully over the rest. : 

We admire the genius of Alice Cary. We would call the attention of the 
reader to the ‘ Legend of Seville ;” “ What an Angel said ;” “The Handmaid ;” 
and “Burns,” as favorable specimens. She needs only care and attention, toge- 
ther with a more distinct aim, to succeed well. 


XXII. The Araucanians; or, Notes of a Tour among the Indian 
Tribes of Southern Chili. By Edward Reuel Smith, of the 
U. 8. N. astronomical Expedition to Chili. New York: Harpers. 
1855. pp. 335. 


The Araucanians, as the reader is aware, are those Chilian Indians who 
have never been conquered by the Spaniards, having “successfully resisted 
the encroachments of the white man for more than three hundred years.” Mr. 
Smith’s account is preceded by his journey from Concepcion to the Indian 
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territory, and a sketch of the history of the Araucanians. The latter occupies 
five chapters. The history is taken principally from the Abbé Molina’s Work 
on Chili, originally published in Italian, 1782, and translated by R. Alsop. 
There is a History, natural and political, of Chili, compiled by M. Claudius 
Gay, and recently published at Paris, by order of the Chilian Government, 
which Mr. Smith had not an opportunity of consulting. 

The “ Notes” seem to be well and clearly written; the field is quite a new 
one; there is no heavy disquisition ; the narrative runs smoothly and readably 
onwards ; and we presume “ The Araucanians” will be quite popular. 


XXIII. Corneille and his Times. By M. Guizot. New York: Har- 

pers. pp. 395. 

Shakspeare and his Times. By the same. Same Publishers. pp. 

360. 

We, in America, scarcely do justice to French literature. The prevailing 
impression in regard to France, is that of fashion, frivolity, perpetual instabil- 
ity and immorality. Our unfavorable impressions are confirmed by the licen- 
tious and infidel books, which become most popular from their very bad 
qualities, intermixed, indeed, sometimes, with a certain sparkle of wit and 
fancy. 

But there is another view of France. Wemust remember that its people excel 
in mathematics, in medicine, in engineering, in philosophical analysis, as much 
as in taste and elegance; and that of late years, beside all that is licentious 
and frivolous, they have produced works by Tocqueville, Thiers, Constant, 
Cousin and Guizot. 

One reason for not sooner noticing these works of Guizot was, that we had 
laid them aside for more careful examination; but the time to examine them, 
and the room to insert an appropriate criticism, seeming as remote as ever, we 
must do what we can, rather than what we would. 

In the “Corneille,” there is first an Introduction on Poetry in France before 
his time, followed by an account of his life and genius ; with sketches of Chape- 
lain, Rotrou and Scarron. M. Guizot rates Corneille very highly as a great 
imaginative poet, and gives it as his opinion that the “ Cid” inaugurated tragic 
poetry in France. 

The Shakspeare contains an Essay on his life and times; with Notices of 
the Tragedies, the Historical Dramas and the Comedies, including a notice of 
Shakspeare in France, by the Duke de Broglie. Both the Essay and Criticism 
are, in general, excellent. 

There are some remarks on the true power of dramatic poetry, which struck 
us as applicable to a much more important subject. We will quote a part of 
them: 


Its power rests upon the effects of sympathy—of that mysterious force 
which causes laughter to beget laughter; which bids tears to flow at the sight 
of tears, and which, in spite of the diversity of dispositions, conditions and 
characters, produces the same impression on all upon whom it simultaneously 
acts. For the proper development of these effects, a crowd must be assem- 
bled; those ideas and feelings which would pass languidly from one man to 
another, traverse the serried ranks of a multitude with the rapidity of light- 
ning. 
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Dramatic poetry, therefore, could originate only among the people. * * * 
AEschylus relates to his fellow-citizens the victories of Salamis, the anxieties 
of Atossa, and the grief of Xerxes. He charms the people of Athens; but it is 
by raising them to a level with emotions and ideas which schylus alone 
could exalt to so high a point; and he communicates to the multitude impres- 
sions which they are capable of feeling, but which he alone is able to make. 

But how can the dramatic poet act upon the assembled multitude, except 
by an appeal to the most general and elevated characteristics of their nature? 
It is only by going out of the narrow circle of common life and individual 
interests, that the imagination becomes exalted and the heart enlarged—that 
pleasures become disinterested and the affections generous, and that men can 
sympathize in common emotions. Religion has, therefore, universally been 
the source, and furnished the primitive materials of dramatic art. This arises 
from the fact that, of all human affections, piety most powerfully unites men 
in common feelings, because it most thoroughly detaches them from them- 
selves. 

By reason of this very characteristic, [affording delight by elevating,] this 
art became the favorite pleasure of the superior classes, but here it encoun- 
tered its most dangerous quicksands. Allowing itself to be led astray by its 
high fortune, it lost or compromised its energy and liberty. The superior 
classes fell into the error of isolating themselves from their fellows, and ceas- 
ing, as it were, to share in the general nature of man, and the public interests 
of society. Those universal feelings, natural ideas and simple relationships, 
which constitute the basis of humanity and of life, become changed and ener- 
vated in a social condition, which consists entirely of exceptions and privi- 
leges. In such a state of society, conventionalisms take the place of realities, 
and morals become factitious and feeble. Human destiny ceases to be known 
under its most salient and general aspects. It has a thousand phases; it leads 
to a host of impressions and relations of which the higher classes are utterly 
ignorant, unless they are compelled to enter into the public atmosphere. The 
habits of elegant society, as well as those of the multitude, are characterized 
by their littlenesses, and it is much more capable of imposing these littlenesses 
as laws. It is stimulated by tastes rather than necessities ; it rarely introduces 
that serious and ingenuous disposition which abandons itself with transport 
to the impressions which it receives ; and it very frequently treats genius as a 
servant who is bound to please it, and not as a power that is capable of gov- 
erning it by the enjoyments which it can supply. If the dramatic poet does 
not possess, in the suffrages of a larger and more simple public, the means of 
defending himself against the haughty taste of a select coterie—if he cannot 
arm himself with public approbation, and rely for support upon the universal 
feelings which he has been able to arouse in all hearts—his liberty is lost ; the 
caprices which he has attempted to satisfy, will weigh upon him like a chain, 
from which he will be unable to free himself; talent, which is entitled to 
command all, will find itself subject to the minority, and he who ought to 
guide the taste of the people, will become the slave of fashion. 


These striking remarks, as the reader anticipates, we propose to apply to 
sacred cloquence and divine worship. Guizot warns us off from the great 
danger of our times and country. As America refines, the temptation becomes 
stronger to make the taste of the few, and not the necessities of the many, 
the standard in religion. ‘To preserve its liberty as well as its wealth, it 
must not separate from the people.” Especially is this true of Presbyterian- 
ism, which is emphatically the religion of the middle classes, who are the 
strength and sinew of the State. If our robust ministry and people attempt 
to follow mere taste and fashion, the result so graphically indicated by Guizot 
will follow, and Ichabod will be written on our lintel and our door-posts. 
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XXIV. The Liberties of America. By H. W. Warner, of New 

York. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. pp. 280. 

Our excuse for not sooner noticing this valuable book is, that we only re- 
cently received it. Its object is to induce people to give real thought to the 
subject on which, of all others, there is most superficial talking. Mr. Warner 
defines liberty, shows its limits and its applied forms. In eight chapters he 
discusses, for example, liberty of place, of pleasure-seeking, of business, &c., 
states the existing law, with its reasons, and points out the principles really 
applicable to the case. He rightly supposes that there is much confusion of 
thought on this subject, that men “do not understand that best which is most 
familiar to them.” The following remarks will show Mr. Warner’s view. 
“ There ought to be a literature of freedom, accessible to everybody, and suited 
if possible, to everybody’s wants; to which end mine is a pioneer effort. 
Though my handling of the matter discussed should fail to please the public, 
they will yet allow me the solace of believing that I have done my country 
some small service by being the first to handle it at all.” 

Mr. W. has written in a lively and attractive manner, the principles appear 
to be in general, philosophic and evangelical, and we take great pleasure in 
commending the work to popular attention. 

XXV. The Sinless One, or the Life manifested. By Joshua T. 

Tucker. Boston: A. K. Whipple & Co. 1855. pp. 324. 

We do not quite like the title of this book ; it is rather sentimental; religion 
should be simple, straight-forward, and manly. The subject is the most pro- 
fitable possible—the character of the only perfect being that has lived among 
men. Mr. Tucker has arranged the life of our Saviour in the manner of a har- 
mony, with discussions embodying the results of learned criticism, made 
practical and devotional. We are glad to find him saying in the preface, “ It 
has consumed a large amount of patient and honest labor.” We are happy in 
commending the work as one profitable both for instruction and meditation. 


XXVI. Mountains and Molehills, or Recollections of a burnt 
Journal, By Frank Marryatt. With illustrations by the Au- 
thor. New York: Harpers. 1855. pp. 393. 

We believe the author of these lively sketches, the son of Captain Marryatt, 
is dead. In view of this, one could have wished that he had been more 
serious. The book has been generally praised, as pleasant, readable, graphic, 
and for an Englishman, tolerably free from prejudice. The author went 
with his eyes open, and has given us his impressions just as they were 
daguerreotyped on his own mind. It increases their value, that they are 
written from a different point of view from that which would be taken by an 
American. 

XXVII. Panama in 1855. An account of the Panama Railroad, 
of the Cities of Panama and Aspinwall, with Sketches of Life and 
Character on the Isthmus. By Robert Tomes. New York: Har- 
pers. 1855. pp. 246. 

A sketchy and amusing little book, written in the railroad interest, but giving 
in a lively way, a good deal of information touching a country of which every 
one wishes to know something. It will be read, of course. 
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